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Song  must  throb  in  words  of  living  speech  ; 

Must  think  the  living  thoughts  of  living  men! 
Must  learn  of  living  love  what  love  can  teach 

And  fire  the  world  with  loving  hope  again. 

— [  Coates  Kinney. 
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PREFACE, 


I  OR  the  information  of  members  of  the  "Western 
Association  of  Writers"  and  others  interested  in 
the  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  volume  is 
the  first  book  issued  authoritatively  in  behalf  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  "'Souvenir"  published  in  the  spring  of 
1890  was  a  private  enterprise  of  the  secretaries  of  1888-89 
—  L.  May  Wheeler  and  Mary  E.  Card  will.  They  had,  how- 
ever, secured  the  approval  of  a  number  of  prominent 
members  of  the  Association  before  undertaking  the  work, 
and  its  carrying  out  was  made  possible  by  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceed- 
dings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention. 

The  book  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined at  the  last  convention  that  a  second  book,  a  Souvenir 
of  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention,  should  be  published  by 
the  Association  itself.  Hence  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  executive  committee,  October  7,  1890,  Mary  E.  Cardwill 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  second  Souvenir  —  to  gather 
and  arrange  the  materials  and  otherwise  prepare  the  book 
for  publication.  A  Publication  Committee  of  five  members, 
with  W.  W.  Pfrimmer  chairman,  was  appointed  at  the  same 
time,  to  take  charge  of  the  printing,  publishing  and  gen.- 
eral  financial  management  of  the  work,  as  well  as  to  assist 
the  editor  as  an  advisory  board. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  this  volume  will  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  like  books  published  annually,  edited  by 
the  Secretary  of  each  preceding  year  and  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association. 

The  Editor. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PEN. 


BY   JAMES   NEWTON   MATTHEWS. 


[Th-j  "Anciial  Poem,"  read  by  its  author,  at  the  Third  Annual  Convention,  June,  1888.] 

O  the  people  of  the  pen  I     the  people  of  the  pen  ! 

The  brightest  of  our  vomen,  and  the  bravest  of  our  men! 

On  the  picket  lines  of  Progress,  they  are  keeping  watch  and  ward, 

Where  the  reaper  swings  the  sickle,  and  the  soldier  wields  the  sword; 

Their  snowy  scrolls  are  fluttering  like  doves  around  the  globe, — 

They're  folding  all  the  lands  of  God  within  one  starry  robe; 

On  all  the  bleak  and  sunless  hills,  they  build  the  beacon-fires, 

And  set  the  danger  signals  out  on  all  the  tallest  spires; 

The  fiery-footed  coursers  of  the  lightning  they  have  caught, 

And  made  them  message-bearers  in  the  parliament  of  thought; 

They're  a  mighty  army  moving,  and  they  muster  thousands  ten, 

And  draw  the  world  behind  them — the  people  of  the  pen  ! 

O  the  people  of  the  pen !     the  people  of  the  pen  ! 
Wherever  human  loot  has  trod,  some  strolling  scribe  has  been; 
Ye'll  find  them  in  the  frigid  North,  beyond  the  lone  "Jeannette," 
In  the  desert  lands  of  Siber,  where  the  cheerless  exiles  fret; 
Ye'll  find  them  on  the  Congo,  ye'll  meet  them  on  the  Nile, 
Ye'll  hear  them  in  the  jungle  of  the  snitke  and  crocodile, — 
They  slumber  with  the  Bedouin,  they  sip  the  sunny  wine 
Upon  the  Guadaiquiver,  and  along  the  banks  of  Khine; 
The  Argonauts  of  every  clime,  they  wander  far  and  free, 
They  scale  the  wildest  mountain,  and  they  sail  the  widest  sea; 
The  pilgrims  of  Bohemia,  there's  naught  escapes  their  ken. 
The  painters  of  the  universe — the  people  of  the  pen. 

O  the  people  of  the  pen  !     the  people  of  the  pen  !  ' 

They  are  toiling  in  the  palace  and  in  the  poor  man's  den; 

They  tell  us  of  the  glory  of  the  times  long  in  past. 

Of  the  splendors  of  antiquity  too  marvelous  to  last; 

In  the  looms  of  their  genius,  they  are  veaving  day  and  night. 

The  visions  of  the  dreamers  into  pages  black  and  white; 

Into  golden  blocks  of  wisdom  they  are  chiseling  their  hearts. 

And  we  buy  their  very  life-blood  for  a  penny  in  the  marts; 

They  are  scholars  ripe  and  ready,  they  are  (joets  blitiie  and  young, 

Whose  happy  fancies  tinkle  into  music  on  the  tongue; 

They  carol  like  the  mock-bird,  they  twitter  like  the  wren, 

And  the  world  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  people  of  the  pen. 


Westee:n^  Associatiox  of  Writers 

— AT — 
Spring  Fountain  Park,  Eagle  Lake,  Indiana, 

July  8-11,  1890. 


'TO   THE   WESTERN   ASSOCIATION   OF 
WRITERS." 

BY    SARAH    T.   BOLTON. 
[Read  by  Miss  Boxxie  McNutt  in  the  "Surfeit  of  Rhyme."] 

I  learned  to  sing  in  nature's  solitude, 

Among  the  free,  wild  birds  and  antlered  deer; 

In  the  primeval  forest  and  the  rude 
Log  cabin  of  the  ^Vestern  pioneer. 

My  hearers  were  the  men  of  horny  hands, 

L'ntaught  in  classic  school,  unlearned  of  art — 

Knight  errants  they,  who  rescued  these  broad  lands 
From  waste  to  field  and  forum,  church  and  mart. 

They  came  and  laid  the  forest  giants  low. 
As  brave  of  heart  and  true  to  their  design 

As  those  who  wrested  from  the  Paynim  foe- 
The  Holy  Sepulcher  of  Pa'estine. 

They  had  not  heard,  along  their  rugged  ways, 
The  songs  the  masters  sung  in  other  times, 

Knew  naught  of  Shakespeare's  work,  nor  Byron's  lays, 
Yet  listened  kindly  to  my  simple  rhymes. 

They  loved  the  whisper  of  the  leaves,  the  breeze, 

The  rune  of  rivulets,  the  trill  of  birds. 
And  my  poor  songs  were  echoes  caught  from  these, 

Voices  of  nature  set  to  rhymic  words. 

If,  in  my  mission  to  the  fair  new  land, 

I  served  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  day, 

And  only  wrote  my  name  upon  the  sand, 

That  time's  relentless  waves  will  bear  away — 
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If  I  have  failed  to  reach  my  highest  aim, 
To  make  the  circle  of  my  life  complete, 

I  tried  to  do  the  work  for  which  I  came, 
Walking  a  thorny  way  with  wounded  feet. 

And  I  may  learn,  in  some  fair  world  to  be, 
Beyond  all  sufl'ering,  sacrifice  and  pain, 

That  I  have  sowed  some  goodly  seed — may  see 
My  life-long  labor  was  not  all  in  vain. 


Young  singers  passed  me  on  the  world's  highways, 
Making  a  sound  of  music  grand  and  sweet; 

Tlie  winds  repealed  to  all  lands  their  lays, 
Until  the  Old  World's  heart  responsive  beat. 

A  few  were  gifted  witli  transcendent  uowpr. 
As  God's  evangels  sent  to  loose  and  bind; 

Others  inherited  a  lesser  dower, 

But  all  were  fitted  for  the  work  assigned. 

Souls  filled  with  love  of  beauty  at  the  fount. 
Evolving  beauty  from  tiie  old  and  new, 

Charming  the  heart  from  things  of  small  account 
To  grand  ideals  of  the  good  and  true. 

Interpreters  of  nature  who  perceive 

The  lines  of  life  beyond  the  common  ken — 

Prophets  of  truth  who  give  what  they  receive 
By  inspiration,  to  the  sons  of  men. 

Impassioned  dreamers,  blind  to  wealth  and  state, 

Singing  wherever  by  the  spirit  led, 
In  that  invisible  world  themselves  create. 

Trusting  the  ravens  for  iheir  daily  bread. 

Sons  of  the  morning,  heralds  of  the  light 
That  shall  irradiate  the  shores  of  time, 

Putting  misrule  and  hoary  wrong  to  flight, 
With  superstition,  cruelty  and  crime. 


Though  I  have  not  kept  step  with  swifter  feet. 
And  three  score  years  have  fettered  fancy's  wing, 

My  heart  and  brain  to  rhymic  numbers  beat. 
And,  till  the  curtain  falls,  I  needs  must  sing. 

And  when  I  lay  my  broken  harp  aside. 
And  leave  behind  the  dusty  robe  I  wore. 

Trusting  in  God,  wherever  I  abide, 
I  hope  to  sing  forever — evermore. 


FIFTH   ANNUAL   MEETING.  13 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

and  Sixth  Convention. 
July  8.   9,   10  and  11.   1890. 


The  circular  of  invitation  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
"Western  Association  of  Writers"  was  issued  as  usual,  by 
the  Secretary  about  the  middle  of  May.  1890.  and  early  in 
June  the  programme  of  exercises  and  a  second  circular 
were  sent  to  members  and  others  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Convention. 

In  response  to  these  invitations  a  large  concourse  of 
writers  and  their  friends  began  to  assemble  Monday,  July 
7,  at  Eagle  Lake  Hotel.  Eagle  Lake,  Indiana,  where  they 
were  met  and  welcomed  by  the 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE: 

Mary  E.  Cardwill,  M.  vS.  Brooks,  M.  L.  Andrews,  E.  S.  L.  Thompson, 
Cyrus  F.  McNutt,  Geo.  B.  Cardwill,  W.  W.  Pfrimmer,  Jacob  P.  Dunn,  Jr., 
Benj.  S.  Parker. 

Arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  had  been 
made  by  a  number  of  prominent  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Warsaw  and  Eagle  Lake,  who  formed 

THE   LOCAL   COMMITTEE: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Beyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Beyer,  Mrs.  F.  Bever, 
Rev.  D.  C.  Woolpert,  D.  D.,  Rey.  Theodore  Brake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldfather, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Funk,  Professor  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Frank 
Valentine,  Miss  Beulah  Parks,  Miss  Elsie  Parks,  Miss  Vesta  Switzer,  Mr. 
Gaddes  Phillips  and  Mr.  Edward  Bowser. 


Tuesday  evening.  July  8,  the  Convention  opened  infor- 
mally at  Eagle  Lake  Hotel  with  a 


REUNION. 


The  parlors  were  crowded  with  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  visitors  from  a  distance  and  from  Warsaw  and 
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vicinity.  After  an  hour  or  more  spent  in  greetings,  intro- 
ductions and  pleasant  converse,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  C.  F.  McNutt.  Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor 
began  the  literary  exercises  of  the  evening  by  reciting  his 
popular  poem,  "Deserter  Black. "  Recitations  were  given 
also  by  Miss  Jennie  D.  Coughlin,  Miss  Bessie  Brooks  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Poems  were  read  by  W.  H.  Ven- 
able  and  James  Newton  Matthews.  Brief  speeches  were 
made  by  President  McNutt,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Brooks,  Benj.  S. 
Parker,  Geo.  B.  Cardwill,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Andrews,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  Minnetta  T.  Taylor  and  others.  A  string 
band  —  a  guitar  trio  from  Richmond,  Oran  K.  Parker,  C. 
W.  Coulou  and  W.  Fred  Brown — furnished  delightful  music 
for  this  meeting  and  the  following  sessions  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

SPRING   FOUNTAIN   PARK. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  9,  1890. 


MORNING   SESSION. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  ' '  Western  Associ- 
ation of  Writers"  was  formally  opened  Wednesday.  July 
9,  1890,  by  the  President,  Cyrus  F.  McNutt. 

The  following  persons  were  in  attendance  during  the 
various  sessions  of  the  Convention:  Judge  and  Mrs.  C.  F. 
McNutt  and  daughter,  Miss  Bonnie  McNutt,  Terre 
Haute;  Professor  John  Clark  Ridpath,  Greencastle; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Parker,  New  Castle;  Colonel  Coates 
Kinney,  Xenia,  O. ;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Venable,  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Brooks 
and  daughters.  Misses  Josephine  and  Bessie,  Madison; 
Minnetta  Taylor,  Greencastle;  Annie  Payne  Ader,  Green- 
castle; Judge  T.  B.  Redding.  New  Castle;  George  B.  Card- 
will,  New  Albany;    Dr.  J.  N.  Matthews,  Mason,  111.;    Mr. 
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Catherwood,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Catherwood  and  Hazel  Cather- 
wood,  Hoopeston,  111.;  Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor,  Sullivan;  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Swafford.  Terre  Haute;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Fellows  and 
Annie  J.  Fellows  Johnston,  Evansville;  Ida  May  Davis, 
Terre  Haute;  Mary  E.  Cardwill,  New  Albany;  J.  P.  Dunn, 
Jr.,  Indianapolis;  Miss  M.  E.  Simpson,  Connersville;  Miss 
Jennie  D.  Cough lin.  Liberty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Briggs 
and  Charles  Briggs,  Sullivan;  Prof.  J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson; 
Misses  Mary  and  Susan  Rennick,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Miss  Ev- 
aleen  Stein,  Lafayette;  Miss  Ester  G.  White,  Richmond; 
Miss  Katherine  Parks.  Bedford;  J.  L.  Smith,  Dana;  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Craig.  La  Fayette;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Dennis,  Indianapolis;  Oran  K.  Parker,  C.  W.  Coulou  and 
W.  Fred  Brown,  Richmond;  Mrs.  Charles  Bonsall,  Indian- 
apolis; T.  Arford,  Findlay,  O.;  Judge  and  Mrs.  Zollars, 
Ft.  Wayne;  Mrs.  E.  S.  L.  Thompson  and  sons.  Max  and 
Willie,  Muncie;  W.  W.  Pfrimmer,  Kentland;  Tucker  Wood- 
son Taylor,  Greencastle;Hon.  Jesse  W.  Weik,  Greencastle; 
Richard  Lew  Daw^son.  Indianapolis;  Hannah  E.  Davis, 
Spiceland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Koons  and  daughter,  Mun- 
cie; Miss  O.  Farrell,  Lafayette;  Col.  John  Lee.  Crawfords- 
ville;  Miss  Valeria  Baird  and  Mrs.  Baird,  South  Bend; 
Mrs.  Adda  L.  Nichols,  Pierceton;  Mr.  Geo.  Wiggs  and 
Anna  Oldfield  Wiggs,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Long  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Sweeney,  Pierceton;  Hon.  J.  H.  Claypool,  Con- 
nersville. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


Music  by  the  Richmond  Band. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  J.  Q.  Hall,  of  Warsaw. 

Rev.  Theodore  Brake,  of  Warsaw,  in  behalf  of  the 
Spring  Fountain  Park  Association  and  the  citizens  of 
Warsaw,  offered  the 

ADDRESS   OF    WELCOME. 

He  gave  a  brief  and  eloquent  review  of  the  progress  of 
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literature  in  America  and  dwelt  upon  the  important  part 
which  the  Western  Association  of  Writers  seemed  destined 
to  play  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  highest 
kind  of  a  Western,  a  National,  and  a  World  literature.  Mr. 
Brake  closed  his  address  by  extending  to  the  Association 
a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  Park  and  to  Warsaw,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  all  members  present  would  carry 
away  remembrance  of  a  week  most  pleasantly  spent  on 
the  shores  of  Eagle  Lake. 

Geo.  B.  Cardwill,  in  behalf  of  the  W.  A.  W.,  made  a 
brief 

RESPONSE 

In  a  happy  vein,  referring  to  the  beauty  and  fascinations 
of  the  place  as  almost  too  enticing,  yet,  enhanced  as  they 
were  by  the  kind  welcoming  words  of  Mr.  Brake,  were  an 
earnest  of  a  delightful  week. 

The  President,  Judge  C.  F.  McNutt,  whose  interest  in 
the  Association  was  equalled  only  by  his  judicial  view  of 
it.  made  its  raison  d'etre,  its  accomplished  work  and  its 
promising  outlook,  the  fitting  burden  of  the 

PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  thresh  straw,  I  am  con- 
strained— following  the  example  of  my  predecessors — to 
speak,  though  it  must  be  but  briefly,  of  our  Association ; 
its  past  and  the  outlook  for  its  future.  And  I  note  in  the 
beginning  that  some  things  have  been  settled,  respecting 
it.  If  it  still  remains  an  exjjeriment.  it  is  an  experiment 
the  outcome  of  which  may  be  foretold  with  some  degree 
of  confidence. 

It  may  not  be  progressing  along  the  lines  forecast  by  its 
projectors.  No  man  who  takes  thought  enough  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  to  forecast  the  lines  of  life  along 
which  he  purposes  to  make  his  way,  ever  finds  himself  at 
mid-life  traversing  the  paths  he  so  confidently  ordained  for 
his  feet.  Those  he  actually  travels  are  not  flower-begirt 
as  he  had  foreseen  them;  they  are  more  apt  to  be  thorny 
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and  beset  with  many  wild  beasts  waiting  to  rend  him.  and 
for  which  he  must  fight  with  somewhat  of  Paul's  faith  and 
courage,  if  he  subdue  them.  Nor  do  these  ways  lead  to 
any  such  shining  heights  as  those  he  saw  in  his  youthful 
visions,  but  through  a  prosy  dead-level,  rather,  of  which 
he  grows  often  tired  enough.  But  at  length,  and  long  be- 
fore he  reaches  the  end.  he  confesses  him.  that,  its  stones 
and  thorns  and  beasts  notwithstanding,  it  has  been  a  bet- 
ter way  and  a  safer  than  that  his  fancy  had  mapped  out; 
better  and  safer  for  his  mental  and  spiritual  behoof. 

So  if  our  Society  has  not  progressed  along  the  lines 
forecast  by  its  founders,  it  is  moving  along  better,  safer, 
even  loftier  paths.  In  the  first  jjlace  it  may  be  noted, 
that  it  is  unique  in  its  constituency;  predecessor  it  has 
had  none.  There  have  been,  to  be  sure,  many  societies 
of  literary  people,  but  these  have  been  too  narrow  for  our 
purposes,  in  respect  of  both  their  objects  and  member- 
ship. 

A  few  elect  spirits,  far  above  the  masses  of  even  those 
by  whose  patronage  they  lived,  have  from  time  to  time  in 
the  past,  organized  themselves  into  close  corporations  and 
have  met  to  drink  wines,  and  to  do  what  in  the  beginning 
we  were  charged  with  doing — mutuall}'  admire  each  other. 
The  result  has  been  that  when  the  central  figure  died, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  nourish  the  life  of  the  associa- 
tions, and  so  they.  too.  died. 

"While  it  is  something  too  early  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence, it  may.  I  think,  be  said  that  our  Association  has 
within  it  energies  which  give  good  promise  of  length  of 
days.  These  are  varied,  but  that  which  atfords  surest 
ground  for  hope  and  prophecy,  is  the  very  quality  most 
objectionable  to  those  who  would  have  been  pleased  to 
see  an  organization  comprising  in  its  membership  none 
but  authors;  that  is.  none  but  persons  who  have  achieved 
fame  in  literary  work.  There  was  some  danger,  at  first, 
of  falling  into  this  error;  a  name  for  the  Association  was 
suggested  embracing  the  limiting  substantive.  ••Authors." 
But  on  reflection  the  founders  shrewdly  foresaw,  that  if  the 
name  should  operate  as  a  limitation — as  it  certainly  would 
have  done — the  result  would  be  disastrous,  since  within 
any  reasonable  area  to  be  reached  by  a  single  association 
of  the  sort,  only  the  most  circumscribed  membership  could 
be  counted  on.     The  proposed  name  was  therefore  prompt- 
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ly  rejected;  and  without  saying  that  the  one  adopted  is  the 
best  conceivable,  it  promises  to  serve  very  well.  For 
while  it  is  often  true  that  the  name  is  of  small  account,  it 
is  sometimes  true  that  it  is  of  first  importance.  The  chief 
merit  of  our  title  is  its  indefiniteness,  while  that  proposed 
or  suggested,  in  the  beginning  was  severely  definite,  and 
would  have  as  completely  barred  the  doors  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  great  mass  of  its  present  membership,  as  did 
the  flaming  swords  the  gates  of   Eden  to  the  ejected  pair. 

There  may  reasonably  come  a  time  when  an  associa- 
tion of  Authors  will  be  a  necessity;  and  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  when  that  time  comes,  the  new  organiza- 
tion will  draw  its  membership  mainly  from  this  Society. 
And  it  may  work  from  the  circumference  toward  the 
center;  but  it  is  and  should  continuetobe  the  chief  function 
of  our  Society  to  work  and  move  upward  and  outward. 
Had  I  the  power  to  appoint  the  work  to  be  done  hence,  I 
would  set  us  the  task  of  reaching  the  masses — the  task  of 
preparing  a  generation  for  what  shall  at  length  surely 
come;  for  no  less  a  thing  than  a  literature  distinctly  West- 
ern and  of  which  we  have  as  yet  but  fitful  flickerings.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  Western  writers  have  accom- 
plished little,  but  that  they  have  accomplished  little 
toward  creating  a  Western  literature.  Certain  poets  could 
be  named  who  have  done  most  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction,  but  to  name  them  here  might 
challenge  the  criticism  of  "mutual  admiration,"  from 
which  we  have  not  escaped;  albeit  no  organized  body  was 
ever  freer  from  the  impropriety. 

My  predecessor  suggested  last  year  that  "there  must 
be  a  market  for  Western- made  books,  before  literature  in 
this  section  of  the  Union  will  offer  pecuniary  rewards." 
Admitting  the  truth  of.  this,  the  duty  of  the  Association 
becomes  clear,  though  to  such  as  have  not  learned  to  labor 
and  wait,  it  may  seem  irksome  and  the  labor  involved 
thankless  and  entirely  unremunerative.  either  in  money 
or  fame.  Well,  these  are  about  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem:  Neither  money  nor  fame  waits  on  our  endeavors, 
I  fancy,  but  something  better.  And  I  say  this  without  pre- 
tending to  a  loftier  virtue  in  our  membership  than  other 
fairly  patriotic  people  possess. 

This  Society,  to  accomplish  any  great  and  lasting  good, 
must  work  from  the  center  outward.     Its  influence  must 
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permeate  the  masses;  it  must  leaven  the  schools  of  these 
States  and  awaken  there  an  interest  in  Western  literary 
productions.  No  such  result  can  be  accomplished  in  a  day, 
nor  in  a  year,  nor  in  a  few  years.  We  must  work  with 
patience  and  with  patience  wait. 

Take  the  State  of  Indiana  for  example;  and  I  who  am 
a  son  of  her  soil  may  be  suffered  to  speak  of  her  directly : 
Was  ever  civilized  State  more  unfavorably  environed  than 
she  in  her  beginnings y  With  a  primeval  forest  of  hard- 
woods, scarcely  equaled  in  density  on  the  face  of  the  globe; 
with  rugged  hill  lands,  and  level,  marsh  and  swamp  lands, 
— all  these  to  be  subdued  by  the  hardy  pioneer,  who  as  he 
wrought,  hourly  expected  to  be  attacked  by  a  subtle,  in- 
sidious foe — scarcely  less  relentless  than  the  savage  Indian 
who  also  menaced  him — and  which  was  sure  at  some  time 
each  year  to  send  him  with  chattering  teeth  and  burning 
brow  and  aching  bones  to  keep  company  "in  the  cabin  in 
the  clearing."  with  his  fever- consumed  wife  and  babes. 
For  Indiana's  forests  were  hewn  down  and  her  morasses 
drained,  literally  between  chills  I  Reflect,  too,  that  three 
score  years  ago,  the  State,  except  along  the  shores  of  the 
Ohio,  was  as  completely  isolated  as  if  it  had  been  a  har- 
borless  island  in  the  midst  of  a  sea;  no  schools,  few 
churches,  no  commerce;  the  Bible,  the  one  book  in  most 
houses,  and  no  time  to  read  if  other  books  there  had  been. 
I  can  recall  in  memory  the  last  ringing  echoes  of  that 
heroic,  that  Titan  struggle,  awful  in  its  grimness;  can 
see  the  wrinkled  face  and  bent  figure  of  my  own  brave  sire 
who  emerged  from  it  worn  out.  to  die  at  fifty.  Why, 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  Indiana's  pioneers  died  before 
they  had  reached  fifty -five  in  years — died  old  men,  bent 
and  broken.  They  had  subdued  the  land  to  receive  as  their 
personal  recompense,  only  room  in  its  bosom  wherein  to 
rest  their  broken  bodies.     God's  peace  to  their  souls. 

The  children  of  these  were  beyond  the  school  age,  be- 
fore there  were  schools  worthy  the  name.  For  while  these 
heroic  men  laid  in  their  State  constitution  the  sure  foun- 
dations of  our  common- school  system,  and  provided  for  its 
endowment  a  fund  which  to-day  is  the  most  splendid  pos- 
sessed by  any  State  in  Christendom,  it  was  not,  and  they 
knew  it  would  not  be,  available  for  their  immediate  de- 
scendants. 

Thus,  it  came  to  pass,   that  the  first  generation  born 
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here,  for  the  most  part  entered  upon  life  without,  or  with 
bat  little,  education.  Occasional  exceptions,  there  were; 
but  a  college-bred  man  was,  in  my  boy-hood,  as  great  a 
rarity  as  a  man  with  a  glass  eye;  and  as  for  a  college- bred 
woman,  she  had  not.  as  yet.  put  in  an  appearance,  if  in- 
deed, she  had  been  dreamed  of.  Not  until  just  now  has 
the  State  begun  to  reap  the  rich  fruits  of  this  tree  of  our 
fathers'  planting. 

It  may  not  have  been  generous  of  them,  but  was  it  not,  in 
view  of  these  facts,  natural  enough  that  our  more  favored 
kindred  of  the  older  East,  should  have  come  to  look  upon 
us  as  by  no  means  a  promising  community,  in  a  literary 
wayV 

They  have  recognized  our  brawn  and  have  allowed  us  a 
sufficiency  of  brain  to  direct  this  to  the  production  of  an 
admirable  article  of  that  commodity  known  to  commerce 
as  "Hog  and  Hominy,"  but  as  inadequate,  quite,  to  pro- 
duce anything  worth  while  in  literature. 

And  what  boots  it  whether  this  opinion  was  well  or 
ill-founded,  since  we  ourselves  acquiesced  in  it  with  only 
here  and  there  a  feeble  protest,  and  scarcely  now  dare 
to  question  its  validity  V 

Has  there  not  been  even  something  like  a  tone  of  apol- 
ogy, in  much  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Western  Association  of  Writers?  Come,  now — 
honor  bright — hasn't  there  been?  A  tone  of  deprecation, 
as  if  we  should  like  to  have  it  understood  that  we  are  not 
quite  sure  of  our  footing,  but  think,  may  be,  we  have  a 
right  to  be,  by  leave  of  our  critics,  however,  of  course. 

And  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country,  while  it  has 
treated  us  with  uniform  courtesy,  giving,  from  day  to  day 
during  our  sessions,  full  and  fair  accounts  of  our  doings, 
freely,  has  for  the  most  part  reserved  its  opinion,  and 
we  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  looking  at  us  doubt- 
fully, out  of  the  corners  of  its  editorial  eyes,  not  quite  able 
to  make  up  its  opinion  as  to  whether  we  were  a  congrega- 
tion of  cranks,  met  for  mutual  admiration,  or  an  associa- 
tion of  earnest,  thoughtful  people,  really  anxious  to  do 
something  for  the  commonweal.  This  is  not  said  in  a 
spirit  of  complaint,  but  as  illustrating  the  prevalence  of 
the  notion  that  no  good  thing  in  a  literary  way  can  come 
out  of  our  Nazareth.  It  requires  time  to  eradicate  an 
opinion  so  long  undisturbed  and  even  unassailed. 
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But  now  that  some  things  have  been  settled,  it  may  be 
hoped  fairly  that  the  Western  Association  of  Writers  will 
wax  stronger  in  both  numbers  and  influence  for  good  and 
be  able  to  move  along  smoother  paths. 

But.  it  may  be  asked.  "What  are  the  some  things  that 
have  been  settled?"     I  answer   briefly: 

First:  That  the  Association  is  not  to  be  limited  in  its 
membership  to  only  such  as  can  justly  lay  claim  to  author- 
ship, but  is  broad  and  liberal  enough  to  welcome  and  em- 
brace all  who  sincerely  desire  to  see  this  great  mid-west- 
ern section  of  our  country  move  forward  along  all  lines  to- 
ward a  loftier  civilization,  and  are  not  content  with  ma- 
terial progress  alone,  and  who  believe  that  their  own  sec- 
tion is  continent  of  all  those  elements  and  energies  of 
which  a  literature  equal  to  the  best  our  country  has  pro- 
duced, may  be  constructed:  not  in  a  day,  but  by  and  by 
through  patient  endeavor.  Latent  forces  must  be  stirred, 
the  young  who  feel  the  vocation  laid  upon  them,  but  who, 
else,  would  shrink  from  the  venture,  must  have  an  assur- 
ance that  a  constituency  awaits  them,  eager  to  welcome 
and  applaud  whatever  deserves  welcome  and  applause. 

How  many  young  men  and  women  have  felt  the  stirring 
of  this  divine  impulse,  but  remembering  that  they  were  not 
within  the  latitude  and  longitude  wherein  literary  talent 
was  allowed  to  have  an  existence,  they  repressed  and  at 
length,  to  use  a  theological  phrase,  quenched,  the  spirit — 
dying  •  "mute,  inglorious  Miltons. "  The  cynic  may  sneer  and 
cry  "Well  escaped!"  Or  that  other  fellow  who  forever 
prates  of  genius  defying  limitations,  may  agree  with  his 
less  enthusiastic  brother,  the  cynic,  aforesid.  that  it  is 
well  enough  that  they  remained  silent,  since  if  they  had 
really  had  anything  worth  the  saying,  they'd  have 
made  their  opportunity;  "for  true  genius" — this  one  argues 
—  "can  not  be  suppressed,  but  is  always  heard  from;"  a 
proposition  about  as  true  and  just  as  wise  as  that  other 
that,  "Murder  will  out."  To  be  sure,  all  the  murders  we 
have  ever  heard  of  have  outed.  and  all  the  geniuses  of 
whom  the  world  has  known  have  had  their  say;  but  neither 
proves  that  all  murders  do  out  nor  that  all  geniuses  have 
discovered  their  messages  or  done  their  deeds. 

Perhajis  the  very  largest  of  the  geniuses  have;  though 
who  shall  say?  But  if  the  ordinary  genius,  unfavorably 
environed,  does  not  chance  to  possess  that  quality  which  our 
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fathers  called  audacity,  but  which  we  know  by  the  more 
expressive  name  of  galU  he  stands  an  excellent  chance  of 
enjoying  what  Tom  Corwin  described  as  an  "Immortality 
of  obscurity." 

And  the  smaller  geniuses:  are  these  of  no  account? 
Somebody — and  I  wish  I  could  recall  who  it  was  and  where 
I  saw  it — recently  had  a  good  word  to  say  in  their  behalf. 
Ah,  '  'Who  were  those  humbler  singers  of  an  hundred  years 
ago,  whose  bright  volumes  brought  them  fame  and  who 
fondly  dreamed  of  immortality'?  The  fittest  survive; from 
the  good,  the  world  has  elected  the  best  only  to  immortal- 
ity. But  the  lesser  geniuses,  did  they  live  in  vain,  be- 
cause they  are  forgotten  now?  Was  their  music  meaning- 
less and  did  the  world  never  miss  them  when  their  harps 
grew  silent?  They  fulfilled  their  mission;  their  simpler 
songs  reached  and  soothed  many  a  human  heart  and  stirred 
many  a  tender  feeling.  They  sang  as  sing  the  birds, 
brief,  tender  songs  that  made  the  world  glad  for  a  day,  and 
then  sank  into  silence;  and  though  their  names  are  now 
unknown,  their  graves  unmarked,  their  work  has  not  been 
unrewarded.  So  let  the  little  geniuses  be  of  good  cheer. 
The  world  needs  the  low,  soft  notes  of  the  humbler  singer, 
the  homely  harpings  of  the  little  poet  as  a  rest  from  the 
deep  bass  of  the  ponderous  bards  sublime." 

Our  own  Longfellow  cherished  this  sentiment,  and 
sings  the  praises  of  the  little  geniuses: 

"Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling 

And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

"Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

"For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 

Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor; 

And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

"Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whoso  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start; 
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"Who  through  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

"Such  songs  have  the  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer." 

We  stand  for  the  humbler  singers  and  the  little  gen- 
iuses, and  here  thej'  shall  have  a  -welcome  and  a  hearing. 

Secondly :  It  has  been  settled  that  this  Association  has 
not  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  anj'  person  or  clique. 
or  the  sale  of  anybody's  -wares.  There  are  no  "'Big 
Toms" — as  Sir  Walter  would  have  said — here.  This  is  a 
society  of  peers.  That  we  number  among  our  member- 
ship a  goodly  leaven  of  gifted  ones  -who  have  alreadj^ 
achieved  fame,  by  unaided  merit,  is  a  source  of  pride  and 
cause  for  congratulation.  We  do  not  see  ho-w  by  any  pos- 
sibility we  could  get  on  without  them:  but  here,  these  are 
docile  and  tractable  as  well-disciplined  children,  always 
ready,  with  poem,  sketch,  essay  or  story,  not  only  to 
respond  when  called  in  their  own  places,  but  often,  to 
kindly  fill  a  chance  hiatus  in  the  jDrogram.  May  neither 
their  numbers  nor  their  shadows  ever  grow  less. 

Thirdly:  It  has  been  settled  that  the  Association  has 
no  designs  against  the  editor  and  publisher,  stiff-necked 
and  hard-hearted  as  these  worthies  often  are.  We  feel 
pretty  well  assured  that  all  matters  between  them  and  us 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

And  yet  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  consent  to 
tlie  dicfmn  so  flippantly  put  forth  recently  by  a  critic,  that 
••Equal  merit  has  an  equal  chance."  It  is  not  true  without 
divers  modifications  and  limitations;  enough  to  badly  mar 
the  symmetry  of  the  dictum. 

And  herein  lies  the  chief  barrier  to  success  to  be  met 
and  overcome  by  the  Western  writer,  however  meritor- 
ious. To  begin  and  to  end  with,  we  have  no  Western  mag- 
azine, and  really  no  Western  book-publishers,  worthy  the 
name:  not  one  who  has  shown  any  enterprise,  as  a  Western 
publisher. 

Never  having  offered  MS.  to  a  magazine  in  all  my  life, 
I  may  speak  with  respect  to  these  periodicals  without  being 
suspected  of  pique  or  of  having  a  personal  grievance. 
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You  have,  all  of  you.  noted  how  rarely  the  productions 
of  Western  writers  find  place  in  Eastern  magazines,  and 
other  literary  ^periodicals.  Why'?  Is  it  because  Western 
writers  do  not  otter  their  work  to  these  publications?  It 
cannot  be  that.  They  do  offer  them  I  have  been  told. 
Is  it  because  their  work  is  below  the  fixed  standard  of  ex 
cellence?     That's  the  question. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  asserted  by  the  editor,  if  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  speak,  that  it  is  just  that  and 
nothing  else.  Or  if  he  chanced  to  be  in  a  particularly 
amiable  mood,  he  might  enlarge,  by  saying,  that  the  given 
production  is  not  without  merit  but  that  it  is  not  available 
because  not  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  his  magazine. 

But  this  fact  alone  bars  the  very  best  writer  living  in 
the  West,  and  who  is.  in  an  important  sense,  isolated.  What 
chance  has  he  against  even  a  beginner,  like  himself,  and 
with  no  more  skill  and  ability,  nay,  with  even  less  of  both, 
but  who  happens  to  live  in  a  literary  center,  surrounded 
by  people  with  established  reputations  and  from  whom  he 
may  learn  what  must  remain  a  mystery  to  his  remote  com- 
petitor, the  secret,  namely,  of  availibility?  Besides,  the 
publication  of  a  magazine  is  a  business  enterprise  having 
for  ite  object  the  making  of  money  for  its  proprietors. 

It  has.  after  long  continued  effort  and  costly  experi- 
ments, succeeded.  It  has  secured  a  corps  of  contributors 
whose  productions  please  its  patrons  and  who  understand 
the  mystery  of  availability,  and  who  have  excellent  wares 
ready  at  the  editor's  command,  and  why  shall  its  editor 
take  any  chances"?  He  certainl}?  would  not  feel  inclined  to 
throw  over  a  writer  with  whose  work  the  patronage  of  the 
magazine  has  shown  itself  satisfied  and  pleased,  to  give 
place  to  an  unknown  writer  of  no  more  than  equal  merit. 
We  should  count  a  man.  engaged  in  another  business,  ca- 
pricious, foolish,  and  wanting  in  business  sagacity,  should 
he  do  a  like  thing. 

Well,  what  is  to  be  done?  you  ask;  and  for  answer.  I 
am  constrained  to  confess  that  I  have  no  remedy  to  sug- 
gest; though  I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
never  before  were  there  so  many  avenues  by  which  to  en- 
ter a  literary  career,  as  are  now  open,  open  to  such  as 
possess  a  reasonable  share  of  apt  talent  and  a  genius  for 
patient  endeavor,  and  have  made  up  their  minds  to  labor 
and,  if  necessary,  to  wait. 
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Have  you  noted  the  weekly  journals  of  our  State  the 
past  two  or  three  years y  What  an  amount  and  variety  of 
literature  thej'  have  contained,  and  much  of  it  of  a  high 
order.  True.  much,  indeed  most  of  this  matter  is  fur- 
nished by  syndicates:  but  that  sunply  insures  a  better  com- 
pensation for  the  work  of  such  as  find  their  market  with 
these. 

Again,  take  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  daily  press: 
the  excellence  and  the  variety  of  the  matter  found 
in  these  are  something  amazing.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
within  bounds  to  say  that  last  Sunday's  editions 
contained  more  and  a  greater  variety  and  a  better  quality 
of  literature  than  could  have  been  gleaned  from  the  en- 
tire f)ress  of  the  country,  in  any  whole  yeav.  prior  to.  say. 
1885.  "What  a  splendid  field!  and  how  inviting  to  the 
ardent  and  aspiring  3'oung  writers  of  our  land.  And  why 
shall  you  not  enter  and  help  to  possess  it? 

Fourthly,  and.  on  this  head,  finally:  It  has  been  set- 
tled that  the  Western  Association  of  Writers  is  here  to 
vStay;  and  if  that  prove  true,  it  will  work  out  and  settle 
some  other  problems  in  due  time.  Let  us  be  patient  and 
faithful. 

But  there  is  another  topic  of  which  I  feel  constrained 
to  speak,  though  it  must  be  briefly. 

The  other  day  there  came  up  for  disposition  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress,  a  measure  providing  for  *  Inter- 
national Cop.yright.  It  might,  with  perfect  propriety, 
have  been  entitled  ''An  Act  forbidding  and  punishing 
theft."'  And  the  fact  respecting  it.  which  ought  most  to 
impress  the  man  of  average  honesty,  is  that  it  was  not 
enacted  into  a  law  a  whole  age  ago. 

The  measure  had  a  double  object:  The  one  to  prevent 
American  publishers  from  stealing  the  property  of  foreign 
authors:  the  other,  to  provide  a  method  by  which  foreign 
publishers  should  be  prevented  from  stealing  the  proper- 
ty of  American  authors.  It  really  would  have  achieved  a 
triple  end:  the  two  already  mentioned,  and  a  third  scarce- 
ly less  if.  indeed,  not  more  important,  the  stajang  of  the 
flood  of  worthless  and  filthy  novels  of  foreign  life  and 
manners  under  which  the  shelves  of  American  book  stalls 


*The  International  Copyright  Bill  was  passed  by  Congress  at  the  last  session. 
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and  stores  fairly  groan,  and  which  are  insidiously  poison- 
ing the  minds  and  corrupting  the  m';rals  of  our  young  and 
instilling  false  notions  of  society,  propriety,  love,  mar- 
riage, the  family  and  government,  and  of  which  we  have 
more  than  enough  from  native  pens. 

I  have  no  purpose  to  argue  these  questions.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  any  whom  my  words  might  reach  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  eighth  commandment.  I  haven't  the  cour- 
age, with  the  mercury  in  the  nineties,  to  debate  the  moral 
quality  of  theft.  I  have  spoken  of  the  matter  at  all,  that 
I  might  express  the  sense  of  chagrin,  nay.  of  shame,  which 
I  felt  at  reading  the  result  of  the  vote  on  this  measure,  ta- 
ken on  the  3d  of  May.  when  I  saw  with  amazement  that  of 
the  thirteen  members  representing  my  own  proud  State, 
two  only,  Bynum  and  Cheadle,  had  voted  in  favor 
of  justice  against  larceny  while  eight  voted  in  favor  of  lar- 
ceny against  honesty  (I  purposely  use  homely  words,  for 
this  is  not  a  subject  for  fine  phrasing);  the  other  three 
members  were  absent. 

Whom  did  these  eight  gentlemen  represent  in  voting 
against  this  bill?  The  people  of  Indiana?  I  deny  the  im- 
putation. The  people  of  Indiana  do  not  believe  larceny 
right.  They  may  like  cheap  books;  but  they  like  books 
'  'honestly  come  by, "  to  use  Lowell's  phrase,  better.  They  do 
not  think  it  more  honest  or  less  larceny,  to  pirate  the  books 
of  a  London  writer — Dickens,  for  instance — that  they  may 
get  their  reading  cheaper,  than  it  would  be  to  pirate  the 
cargo  of  a  Sheffield  merchant  that  they  might  buy  their 
cutlery  a  bit  cheaper.  And  the  member  of  Congress  who 
fancies  that  he  can  make  headway  by  such  a  vote  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  constituency;  or  if  he  is,  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  meet  them,  if  he  did  not  think  them  unad- 
vised of  the  real  merits  of  the  question  involved. 

Whom,  then,  did  these  eight  gentlemen  represent?  I 
re]ieat  the  question  to  answer  it:  Wittingly  or  unwittingly 
they  represented  a  class  of  predaceous,  piratical  publishers 
— foreign  and  domestic — whose  wealth,  as  Charles  Kings- 
ley  said  of  certain  pernicious  dwellers  in  Wales.  •  "consists 
in  other  peoples"  property." 

But  it  serves  to  teach  us  what  a  deal  of  missionary 
work  remains  to  be  done,  here  in  the  central  West. 

A  discussion  bearing  upon  the  International  Copyright 


DR.   DAVID    STARR    JORDAN. 

Late  President  Indiana  Slatr  I'liirnvili/,  non:  President 
Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.,    PnirerHity. 
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Question  followed. 

THE   ANNUAL   POEM, 

cast  in  a  heroic  mould,  was  read  by  its  author,  Mary  Hart- 
well  Catherwood.  who  gave  it  the  name  of 

MARIE    DE    LA   TOUR, 

after  its  heroine.  The  poem  is  withheld,  as  it  tells  the 
story  of  a  new  romance  of  Mrs.  Catherwood's  soon  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Atlantic. 

A  comprehensive,  poetical  prose  paper,  written  and 
read  by  Benjamin  S.  Parker,  outlines  the  essential  ele- 
ments and  growth  of 

LITERATURE. 

Literature  is  the  expression  of  life.  hope,  experience 
and  inheritance.  It  is  the  mirror  in  which  the  present  is 
reflected,  the  masterpiece  of  art  that  renews  the  past  be- 
fore us.  the  imperfect  telescope  through  which  we  catch 
obscure  glimpses  of  the  future.  The  literature  of  a  new 
State  is  not  always  the  literature  of  a  new  people.  The 
founders  of  new  settlements  are  not  often,  in  these 
latter  years,  the  founders  of  new"  civilizations.  They 
belong  to  that  which  dominates  progress  in  older  commu- 
nities. They  carry  the  old  into  the  new  and  subject  the 
new  to  the  old.  But  the  old  is.  meanwhile,  modified  by 
the  new.  Culture  gains  force  and  virility  from  savage 
nature;  and  savage  nature  is  refined  and  beautified  by  cul- 
ture. The  people  of  America  have  as  an  inheritance  the 
whole  background  of  English  civilization.  And  English 
civilization  is  a  mighty  sjjonge  which  absorbs  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world.  Whatever  we  possess  of  thought,  genius, 
force,  culture,  has  been  largely  evolved  from  the  past.  The 
mastery  of  the  English-speaking  nations  is  but  the  result 
of  their  continued  absorption  of  all  that  has  gone  before 
them,  or  is  progressing  around  them.  The  child  of  to-day 
derives  a  portion  of  his  strength  from  the  children  who 
were  trained  in  the  iron  school  of  Lycurgus.  The  orators 
of  the  present  are  lineal  descendants  of  those  grim  war- 
riors whose  eloquence  is  paraphrased  in  the  f)ages  of  Os- 
sian.     The  poet  of  the  humblest  country  village  is  a  far- 
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off  relation  to  Orpheus  the  musician.  Sappho  the  lover  and 
Isaiah  the  prophet.  Let  no  peo2:»le  dream  that  their  at- 
tainments are  of  themselves  alone.  Let  no  man  imagine 
that  his  greatness,  however  exalted,  was  born  with  him  or 
will  die  when  he  does.  The  rude  savage  of  the  Lacustrine 
period  who  invented  a  new  weapon  of  bone,  wood  or  stone 
displayed  more  unrelieved  and  unassisted  originality  than 
Stevenson  with  his  locomotive  or  Morse  with  his  telegraph. 
We  are  what  we  are  to-day  not  only  because  we  have  been 
what  we  have  been  in  the  past,  but  more  largely  because 
the  world  that  has  gone  before  us  has  been  what  it  has 
been.  Every  child  that  is  born  into  the  world  has  his  an- 
tecedents and  inheritances,  and  those  antecedents  and  in- 
heritances make  up  the  force  of  his  intellect  and  deter- 
mine the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  character.  As  with 
the  individual  so  with  a  people.  But  a  people  in  leading 
strings  or  under  the  thrall  of  despotic  power  advances 
slowly.  The  processes  of  evolution  are  hindered  and  the 
march  of  progress  is  one  of  toil  and  battle.  It  is  from  the 
conflict  of  the  God-like  future  with  the  ghastly  present, 
that  the  literature  of  the  past  has  received  its  most  thrill- 
ing and  vital  interest.  The  heart  of  humanity,  wherever 
and  whenever  it  can  be  reached  through  the  crusts  of 
pride,  hard  creeds  and  cruel  fashions,  is  ever  at  one  with 
those  who  suffer  or  those  who  struggle  for  liioei'ty  or  toil 
after  the  light.  Literature  that  deals  with  man  in  his  dual 
nature;  man  the  animal  and  man  the  soul,  is  most  attrac- 
tive and  most  enduring.  In  truth  that  which  is  not  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  related  to  man's  happiness  or  misery  does 
not  appeal  to  him  at  all.  If  he  gives  his  years  to  the  study 
of  primordial  life  it  is  because  he  feels  that  the  dull  forms 
of  ancient  seas  were  a  necessity  to  his  own  life.  Because 
he  realizes  that  Echinoderm  and  Labyrinthodont  were  as 
essential  links  in  the  great  chain  of  existence,  which  lives, 
moves  and  has  its  being  in  God.  as  were  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers and  the  Elizabethan  poets.  If  he  busies  himself 
with  natural  scenery,  or  the  manifold  wonders  of  vegeta- 
ble, animal  or  insect  life,  it  is  because  of  his  own  relation 
ship  to  them.  Because  he  feels  that  they  are  his  own, 
part  of  himself  and  controlling  forces  in  his  life,  by  that 
larger  law  which  governs  all  life.  This  interest  of  man  in 
man,  his  origin,  growth,  destiny;  his  nature,  development, 
sufferings.  hapj)iness,  dominates  all  literature  and  is  the 
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one  shrine  at  which  all  art  must  kneel.  It  is  the  force 
that  prompts  man  to  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or 
to  navigate  the  astral  spaces.  No  man.  not  even  the  miser 
or  the  murderer,  lives  wholly  to  himself.  A  w^holly  selfish 
life  is  only  possible  to  the  animal  man  when  the  light  of 
reason  has  been  extinguished  and  nothing  remains  but  the 
passions  and  appetites.  Hence,  literature  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  the  character  of  the  people  of  whom  and  for 
w^hom  it  w^as  written.  Literature  in  the  aggregate  is  al- 
ways, the  exj^ression  of  the  best  average  thought  and  life 
of  the  age  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  literature  of  one 
age  is  the  stepping  stone  by  which  the  succeeding  age  ad- 
vances. As  Tennyson  so  aptly  expresses  the  i'dea,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  individual,  in  his  felicitous  allusion  to  Long- 
fellow: 

I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  varied  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  better  things. 

So  may  it  be  said  of  States.  Nations  and,  indeed,  of  man 
himself.  The  literature  of  each  and  every  peculiar  people 
is  a  stepping  stone  upon  which  the  w^orld  has  advanced  or 
shall  hereafter  advance.  But  a  State  or  people  must 
possess  peculiar  characteristics  in  its  natural  scenery  or 
in  the  history,  character  or  language  of  its  people,  to  give 
it  a  marked  or  commanding  place  in  literature.  We  all 
realize  somewhat  of  the  vast  stores  of  fact  and  fancy, 
wisdom  and  superstition,  heroism  and  cruelty,  that  are  con- 
centrated in  the  term  Greek  literature.  Scottish  literature 
or  French  literature.  The  mere  mention  of  the  name  in 
either  case  causes  the  history,  geography  and  romantic 
scenery  of  the  country  to  i^ass  before  the  mental  vision  in 
swift  panorama.  We  see  a  peculiar  people,  each  attired 
in  the  picturesque  garb  of  his  native  land.  Heroes  and 
statesmen,  sinewy  helots,  wandering  minstrels  and  dashing 
chevaliers  pass  in  review  before  us.  To  the  living  and 
moving  thought  of  to-day.  these  are  but  the  reflections  and 
refractions  of  literature.  The  action  of  tlie  many-mirrored 
and  many-atmosphered  world  of  letters  throwing  the  past 
in  w^onderful  mirage  before  the  enraptured  gaze  of  the 
present.  But  the  interest  that  thrills  and  delights  is  to  be 
found  in  the  contrast  of  each  people  with  all  other  peoples. 
It  is  that  the  classic  Greek  was  peculiar  to  Athens,  lived 
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in  sight  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon,  breathed  the 
air  of  Olympus,  quaffed  the  Castalian  fountain  or  died  at 
Marathon!  That  the  kilted  and  plaided  heroes  of  Scot- 
land had  Bruce  and  Wallace  for  leaders,  countless  min- 
strels and  harpers  to  inspire  them  to  deeds  of  glory,  and 
Burns  and  Scott  for  interpreters!  That  the  restless  and 
changing  spirit  and  fortunes  of  Prance  have  for  ages  marked 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  Liberty's  advancing  tide  in  Europe. 
That  Louis  the  magnificent,  Napoleon  the  conqueror 
Robespierre  and  Rousseau,  Voltaire  and  Hugo  have  been 
so  many  mighty  spectroscopes  projecting  the  colors  and 
tints  of  every  varying  phase  and  emotion  of  Gallic  charac- 
ter upon  the  vast  curtains  of  literature,  politics,  revolution 
and  war. 

What  is  English  literature,  with  all  its  excellences,  but 
the  mirror  of  English  life,  experience,  thought?  Not  al- 
ways confined  to  conceptions  and  illustrations  of  peculiar- 
ly English  themes;  but  often  displaying  the  results  of 
English  thought  upon  cosmic  problems,  English  adapta- 
tions of  Legend,  Mythology,  History.  The  life  and 
thought  of  other  nations,  ancient  or  modern,  passed  through 
the  filter  of  English  thought  as  enlightened  by  the  ever- 
advancing  culture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  This  was 
true  of  Chaucer  five  hundred  years  ago  and  of  Browning 
who  has  just  gone  from  us  like  a  star  that  sinks  into  the 
ocean.  It  made  Shakespeare  the  greatest  of  philosophers, 
poets,  orators  and  dramatists  all  in  one,  and  it  bequeathed 
to  Tennyson  the  rarest  gift  of  song  that  was  ever  the  pat- 
rimony of  any  man. 

The  literature  of  our  own  country  is  also  English  liter- 
ature in  many  more  senses  of  the  term  than  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  language.  It  has  been,  of  necessity,  largely  an 
echo  of  the  literature  of  England.  Even  when  devoted  to 
native  subjects,  it  has  been  cast  upon  English  models 
and  has  moved  forward  upon  the  well-established  high- 
ways of  English  method.  American  literature  is  therefore 
but  a  part  of  the  great  sum  of  English  literature.  What- 
ever the  English  author  has  inherited  from  the  past  has 
come  down  by  lineal  descent  to  the  American  author.  For 
whatever  background  of  legend  or  history  the  American 
requires,  beyond  a  brief  two  hundred  years,  he  must  go 
back  through  English  history,  story  and  tradition.  He 
can  move  with  his  coach  and  four  upon  the  great  highways 
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of  English  thought,  or  he  can  wander,  with  staff  in  hand, 
along  the  by-waj^s  of  Welsh  and  Scottish  legend  and  song. 
But  go  as  he  may,  or  when  he  may,  in  search  of  the  past, 
all  roads  lead  his  English  thought  through  the  sea- 
washed  island  whence  our  fathers  and  mothers  came. 

Nature  has  been  lavish  in  her  endowment  of  America. 
All  that  sublime  or  lovely  scenery  can  offer  is  here  with 
inspiration  and  suggestion  for  the  American  author.  But 
after  all  that  natural  scenery  can  suggest,  there  is  want- 
ing that  richness,  tenderness  and  warmth  that  are  required 
to  inspire  a  living  literature,  until  the  histories  of  noble 
lives  are  associated  with  it. 

A  mountain  that  has  looked  upon  the  agonies  of  an 
enslaved  people  struggling  for  liberty,  through  ages  of 
heroic  devotion,  is  more  than  a  mountain  to  the  mind  of 
him  who  seeks  inspiration  in  its  presence.  The  cedars  of 
Lebanon  are  history,  and  prophecy,  and  poesy,  grown 
venerable  with  age  and  yet  able  to  provoke  new  thought 
and  new  hope  with  ^very  rustle  of  their  green  branches. 
The  oaks  of  England  repeat  to  us  in  the  silence  of  their 
swaying  shadows  wonderful  stories  of  the  ages  of  slow 
progress  through  which  our  own  race  has  advanced. 
Even  at  second  hand,  from  the  printed  page  and  pictured 
canvas,  this  influence  is  so  strong  that  it  dominates  our 
daily  thought  almost  as  surely  and  powerfully  as  the  more 
delightf  al  scenery  of  our  own  land.  When  every  brook 
that  murmurs  down  its  rocky  bed  is  eloquent  of  the  love 
and  hope  and  heroism  of  past  generations,  the  country  be- 
comes an  endless  ins*piration  to  romance  and  song. 
It  then  possesses  that  human  interest  without  which  there 
is  no  enduring  vitality  in  literature,  but  with  which  even 
the  desert  and  the  dungeon  become  sublime  and  haunt  us 
forever  upon  the  pages  made  luminous  by  the  divine  light 
of  genius.  It  is  this  long  touch  of  humanity  with  all  else 
that  nature  has  given,  this  contact  of  man  with  the  soil, 
that  gives  the  old  world  the  masterhood  in  literature. 
This  fact  was  old  when  Homer  sang  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  antedated  Isaiah  and  bequeathed  added  tender- 
ness to  the  songs  of  Sappho.  It  is  the  old  story  repeated 
by  sphinx  and  pyramid,  by  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  the 
rude  shrines  of  the  druids.  In  America  the  humanity  of 
the  past  has  left  but  small  impression  upon  the  soil.  The 
histories  of  the  dead  tribes  have  faded  away  as  comj)letely 
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as  the  tribes  themselves.  We  know  that  such  tribes  were 
here,  and  that  they  are  not.  All  else  is  mystery  and  shadow, 
so  dense  that  even  imagination  recoils  from  it.  Our  past 
extends  only  to  Jamestown,  Plymouth  Rock.  St.  Augus- 
tine. But  we  have  made  history  rapidly.  Our  fathers 
and  mothers  hoped  much,  loved  much  and  dared  greatly. 
Theirs  was  the  fortitude  of  determined  will  matured  in  the 
furnace  fires  of  affliction.  We  have  struggled  against 
slavery  and  superstition.  We  have  solved  the  problem 
of  government  "by  the  people  for  the  people."  We 
have  had  wars  and  sacrifices,  defeats  and  victories,  and  are 
rich  in  the  story  of  heroic  endeavor  and  tender  devotion. 
Our  progress  from  ignorance  has  been  full  of  interesting 
and  picturesque  conditions.  Our  great  civil  war  is  becom- 
ing so  mellowed  by  the  haze  of  passing  years  that  we  can 
see  its  softer  lights  and  intenser  agonies  with  eyes  no 
longer  blinded  by  the  smoke  and  tears  of  the  great  con- 
flict. All  these  things  are  combining  to  make  America 
historical  ground.  To  bequeath  to  our  atmosphere  that 
intimate  human  interest  necessary  to  the  highest  inspira- 
tion and  to  make  our  soil  rich  for  the  uses  of  the  author. 
But  favorable  as  are  the  conditions,  our  literature  is  not 
entirely  unique.  It  does  not  and  cannot  stand  apart  from 
the  great  body  of  literature  any  more  than  one  race  of  men 
can  stand  apart  from  all  others.  Isolation  smothers  in- 
dividuality in  its  own  atmosphere  and  takes  the  life  out 
of  literature.  Yet  in  certain  peculiarities  of  history,  tra- 
dition, language  and  manners,  each  nation  or  people  must 
stand  for  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  scenery  and  re- 
sources. The  author  must  be  true  to  these  if  he  would 
win  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  faithful  artist.  When 
the  American  novelist  embellishes  his  New  England  or  Il- 
linois story  with  English  illustrations,  makes  the  prairie 
vocal  with  nightingales  and  sets  the  sky  lark  to  soaring 
and  singing  above  the  pines,  the  reader  is  forcibly  re- 
minded of  Hosea  Bigelow's  practical  remark: 

Why  I'd  give  more  for  one  live  bobolink, 
Than  a  square  mile  o'  larks  in  printers'  ink. 

In  view  of  the  wealth  of  America  in  singing  and  bright- 
plumaged  birds,  this  unthinking  repetition  by  our  poets 
and  novelists  of  English  figures  of  speech,  ringing  the 
changes  on  the  sky  larks  and  nightingales,  is  indefensible. 
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I  doubt  if  in  the  world  of  wing^s  and  song  there  are  finer 
warbler.-;  than  the  thrush  and  robin;  and  when  the  cat- 
bird and  Carolina  mocker  fail  to  inspire  the  jjoet  all  the 
bul-buls  of  Southwestern  Asia  would  essay  the  task  in 
vain.  What  bird  of  paradise  ever  excelled  the  scarlet  tan- 
ager  in  beauty  of  plumage,  or  why  should  the  meadow- 
lark  be  forgotten  because  his  English  cousin  soars  higher y 
If  it  is  poor  art  to  paint  the  scenery  and  life  of  one  coun- 
try and  use  them  for  the  setting  of  events  that  occur  in 
other  and  distant  lands,  where  the  flora  and  fauna  are  not 
the  same,  can  it  be  good  art  to  reverse  the  picture  and  de- 
scribe the  emotions,  impulses  and  experiences  of  a  people 
in  Si  patois  or  dialect  that  is  foreign  to  themy  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  this  query  covers  those  depart- 
ments of  literary  etfort  wherein  the  people  speak  for  them- 
selves or  the  artist  attempts  to  speak  for  them  in  their 
own  language.  For  when  the  foreigner  speaks  he  always 
succeeds  best  in  his  native  tongue.  To  illustrate,  the 
Scotch  dialect,  as  used  by  Burns  and  the  earlier 
bards  and  minstrels  is  strangely  musical  and  falls  upon 
the  senses  with  peculiar  fascination.  But  it  loses  its  value 
when  brought  into  service  to  paint  the  vicissitudes  of 
American  life.  Even  the  Scotchman  himself  ceases  to  be 
the  Canny  Scot  after  long  familiarity  with  life  in  more 
favored  if  less  picturesque  lands.  The  Scotchman's 
speech  is  wonderfully  suited  to  the  heather-clad  hills  and  the 
rugged  people  who  dwell  among  them.  But  it  neither  fits 
the  broad  corn  fields  of  Western  America  nor  the  busy 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  East.  The  language  of  a 
nation's  literature  must  be  the  language  of  its  people.  Not 
necessarily  nor  largely  a  patois  or  dialect,  but  that  lan- 
guage in  which  the  people  think  and  express  their  emo- 
tions, desires  and  convictions.  A  dialect  is  like  a  sharp 
sword.  In  the  hands  of  a  master  of  fence  it  is  a  won- 
derful implement  for  quick,  trenchant  work.  But  the 
tyro,  or  the  man  whose  ear  or  memory  is  defective,  wounds 
himself  with  it  and  hacks  and  disfigures  his  subject.  He 
must  in  addition  to  genius  have  that  faculty  of  perception 
and  imitation  molded  into  one,  that  makes  the  dialectitian. 
A  dialect  or  patois,  however,  is  the  voice  of  a  local  commu- 
nity; the  speech  of  a  shire  or  a  State,  a  mountain  pla- 
teau, a  river  basin  or  a  section  of  sea  coast.  Great  litera- 
ture to  stir  the  souls  of  men  mav  be  written  in  it.  but   the 
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greatest  literature  cannot  be.  Imagine  if  you  can  the  Book 
of  Isaiah,  the  Illiaclof  Homer  or  Hugo's  Le.sJ//.se/-«6/e.s  in  the 
so-called  Hoosier  dialect!  Burke's  addresses  in  parlia- 
ment, or  Wendell  Phillips'  orations  would  be  but  poor  per- 
formances in  the  classic  Tuckaho,  which  Dr.  Taylor 
traces  back  to  the  shades  of  Athens.  And  yet  that  same 
Tuckaho  might  be  the  best  vehicle  in  which  to  convey  a 
sense  of  the  rough,  unhewn  oratory  native  to  the  uncultiva- 
ted soil  where  it  flourishes.  But  when  the  pathos  and  joy, 
tenderiiess  and  grief,  defeats  and  victories,  common  to 
our  lives  of  doubt  and  hope,  are  expressed  in  the  purest 
and  most  correct  language,  then  is  the  literature  of  the 
country  at  its  best.  It  adds  nothing  to  a  poem  to  break 
the  legs  of  its  grammar  and  misspell  the  words,  unless  the 
performance  is  dramatic  as  well  as  poetic.  To  be  dra- 
matic m  this  sense  does  not  necessarily  require  the  stage, 
the  actor  nor  the  elocutionist.  The  poem  revives  or  re- 
creates the  drauuitis  personae  and  the  scenes  and  incidents 
that  at  some  former  tmie  may  have  surromided  them  The 
memory  and  imagination  of  the  reader  supj^ly  the  rest  and 
supplement  the  poem  until  the  play  becomes  as  real  as  the 
events  of  the  living  and  active  present.  Robert  Kidd  used 
to  recite  a  quaint  old  rhyme  about  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; old.  partly  blind  and  tipsy,  who.  while  driving  his 
wagon  and  horses  along  the  homeward  road  from  town,  met 
the  devil  and  mistook  his  satanic  majesty  for  his  own  good 
wife,  sallying  forth  to  greet  him  with  a  tongue  lashing. 
Mr.  Kidd  had  no  accessories  on  the  stage  nor  extraneous 
helps  of  any  kind,  but  his  voice,  in  all  its  inflections,  so 
sympathized  with  every  mood  of  the  tipsj^  old  man.  sang  in 
the  cracked,  husky  vocalization  of  decrepid  age. hiccoughed, 
scolded  the  horses  and  finallj^  addressed  the  devil  with 
such  rolicking.  though  feeble  bravado,  that  as  sure  as 
Owen  Meredith  saw  his  old  dead  love  in  her  muslin  govni 
and  smelled  the  blossoms  she  wore  at  her  throat  the  night 
that  Maro  sang  in  the  Trovatore.  just  that  certainly  did 
I  see  the  old  soldier  and  his  w^eather-beaten.  time-w^orn 
wagon,  his  thin,  poor  horses  and  dilapidated  harness  go 
creaking  down  the  road.  The  poet  does  his  work  most 
perfectly  wiien.  like  the  elocutionist,  he  produces  the  re- 
sult w^ithout  the  use  of  any  false-faces  or  wigs  or  mus- 
tachios.  The  bare  scimitar  of  pure  English  is  the  finest 
weapon  the  American  poet  or  wit  can  command.     And  yet, 
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to  repeat  a  little,  ••dialect  may.  sometimes,  be  efficientl}' 
called  to  the  poefs  aid. ""  When  Lowell  paints  a  New  England 
spring,  ••haggling  with  its  greens  and  things."'  in  the 
Yankee  dialect,  it  calls  up,  in  the  very  sounds  of  the  syl- 
lables, the  Massachusetts  farm  home  amid  surrounding 
orchards,  its  plenty  and  content  and  happiness,  and  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  rugged  good  sense  and  keenness  of 
preception  of  the  practically  poetical  New  Englander.  as 
well  as  furnishes  a  delightful  and  true  description  of  the 
season.  So.  also,  when  Mr.  Riley  takes  us  to  his  ••Old 
Swimmin"  Hole."  the  scene  passes  in  panorama  before  the 
mental  vision,  and  as  Burns  presents  the  good  Cotter  and 
his  wife,  their  dutiful  children  and  their  humble  and  peace- 
ful home  to  the  view  of  the  generations,  the  Hoosier 
master  of  dialect  in  another  view  recalls  to  every  country- 
bred  man  and  boy  that  one  prolonged  scene  in  which  all 
boyhood  is  interested  and  which  manhood  never  forgets. 
There  are  the  walks  down  the  dusty  lane  and  through  the 
spicy  woods,  the  antics  of  the  freckled-faced  boy  with  the 
one  suspender  and  the  crownless  hat.  and  all  the  wild  fun 
in  the  water  and  on  the  muddy  bank.  The  eye  sees  forms 
that  long  ago  returned  to  the  dust.  The  ear  recognizes 
voices  that  have  been  silent  so  many  years  that  we  never 
thought  to  hear  them  again.  We  smell  the  bloom  on  the 
elders  along  the  fence  rows,  the  old  trees  and  their  fes- 
toons of  grape  vines,  shading  the  crook  in  the  road,  reap- 
pear, and  we  see  even  the  discolored  rag  that  wrajDped  the 
sore  toe  of  the  boy  who  limj^ed  as  he  ran.  And  the  whole 
effect  is  heightened  and  set  in  a  clearer  light  by  being  told 
in  the  language  of  the  Old  Swimmin"  Hole.  To  the  courtly 
cit  who  was  never  a  country  or  small-town  boy,  this  is 
all  nonsense.  It  does  not  appeal  to  him  because  his  boy- 
hood was  skipped,  left  out  of  the  account  and  his  imagi- 
nation has  no  land  marks  of  memory  to  guide  it  in  its  ef- 
fort to  catch  the  unwritten  part  of  the  story.  Joel  Chan- 
dler Harris  makes  use  of  the  negro  dialect  with  similar 
skill  and  creative  insight.  Uncle  Remus  could  not  exist 
as  a  common-place  old  darkey,  but  for  the  inimitable  re- 
production of  his  peculiar  speech.  It  is  in  instances  and 
scenes  like  these  that  a  dialect  or  patois  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  writer  and  adds  a  dramatic  power  that  makes  the 
song  or  story  real  even  to  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
art  and  imagines  himself  to  be   devoid   of    imagination. 
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But  a  seasoning  of  dialect  would  in  other  instances  de- 
stroy the  very  effect  it  might  seek  to  heighten.  Scott  and 
Dickens  subjected  dialect  and  the  language  of  cockneys 
and  sportsm3n  to  their  needs  at  will.  Yet  when  Dickens 
essayed  the  same  thing  on  American  soil  he  produced  that 
most  unnatural  of  all  Western  orators,  the  Hon.  Jefferson 
Brick.  Hawthorne  produced  the  dramatic  effects  even  ia 
minutias  without  the  aid  of  other  speeches  than  the  purest 
English,  and  no  tricks  of  language  could  heighten  the 
dramatic  power  of  that  wonderful  meeting  of  the  wise 
men  in  the  desert  upon  which  the  fame  of  Ben-Hur  re- 
poses, or  could  strengthen  the  colors  in  which  that  mem- 
orable journey  of  Dollard  and  his  bride  upon  the  dark, 
swift  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  painted.  Dialect  may 
heighten  effects  and.  in  certain  instances,  assist  the  imag- 
ination in  completing  the  picture  or  perfecting  the  drama, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  these  ends.  Homer's 
battles,  or  Shakespeare's  mirrors  in  which  he  caught  and 
reflected  the  craft  of  kings,  the  cunning  of  ambition,  the 
nobleness  and  vileness  of  human  nature,  needed  no  aids 
from  faulty  speech  or  local  patois,  and  yet  on  occasions 
even  Shakespeare  did  not  disdain  the  language  of  the  un- 
educated. Tennyson  paints  a  tint  or  a  tone,  or  the  cadences 
of  sound;  a  shell  in  the  rock  or  the  voice  of  the  sea 
with  a  few  well-chosen  words  of  faultless  English  and  weds 
them,  in  all  their  tender  pathos,  to  the  human  soul  forever. 
The  greatest  art  in  literature,  as  in  painting  or  sculpture,  is 
that  which  is  most  correct  in  all  its  parts.  To  be  true  to 
art  is  to  be  true  to  nature.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
truth  must  be  literal.  There  is  no  more  conflict  between 
realism  and  idealism  than  there  is  between  labor  and  capi 
tal.  It  is  only  when  one  assumes  to  be  all  and  to  drive  the 
other  into  the  wilderness  that  this  meaningless  wrangle  be- 
gins. 

The  realist  has  no  force  without  the  aid  of  the  ideal 
and  the  idealist  has  no  base  of  operations  until  he  estab- 
lishes himself  upon  the  real.  You  can  no  more  draw  the 
dividing  line  or  tell  where  the  ideal  ends  and  the  real  be- 
gins than  you  can  establish  the  boundaries  of  space  or  trace 
the  distinction  betweeen  mind  and  spirit.  Even  William 
Blake  when  he  boasted  that  he  could  touch  the  sky  with 
his  walking  stick  stood  squarely  upon  the  good,  green  earth, 
and  Tolstoi  and  all  the   members   of   the  realistic  school 
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would  be  as  dumb  as  oysters  and  far  less  interesting  to 
humanity,  were  it  not  for  the  voice  of  the  miagination.  As 
it  set  Memnons  statute  smging  m  the  sunrise  of  the  Greek 
morning,  so  does  it  to  day  bequeath  to  the  ircd  that  divinity 
of  expression  which  perpetuates  its  beauty  and  glory  when 
the  substance  fades. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

HALL. 

THE    LITERARY    EXERCISES 

began  with  a  paper  by  Mary  E.  Cardwill.  entitled 

A     NATIONAL     LITERATURE,     OUR     NATION'S     NEED. 

Maurice  Thompson  in  a  recent  essay  says:  "'It  be- 
hooves us  as  Americans  to  mix  our  own  draughts  from  the 
elements  of  our  nationality  if  we  would  have  an  art  and  a 
literature  perfectly  distinguishable  as  authentic  and  there- 
fore valuable.  The  whole  world  is  ours  to  draw  upon;  but 
we  may  depend  upon  it  that  to  give  universality  of  interest 
to  our  product  it  must  be  racy  of  the  soil."  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  this  quotation,  have  we  anything  that  can  justly  be 
termed  a  national  literature  V  This,  as  we  all  know,  has 
long  been  regarded  as  something  of  a  moot  question. 

We  have  a  literature,  of  which,  for  its  excellence  and 
promise  of  permanence,  we  may  well  be  proud.  It  began 
with  the  first  English  settlement  at  Jamestown  with  the 
narratives  of  George  Percy  and  John  Smith,  both  of  which, 
though  published  in  England,  were  •  -racy  of  the  American 
soil." 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  scarcely  landed  before  they 
began  to  write,  theological  books  naturallJ^  at  first,  while 
their  minds  were  full  to  overflowing  with  the  cause  of  their 
exile.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  tyranny  of  their  religious 
teachings,  they,  in  theory  at  least,  upheld  a  certain  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  by  their  written,  as  w^ell  as  by  their 
spoken  words,  cultivated  a  sturdy  self-respect,  a  love  of 
independence,  and  a  belief  in  the  right  of  men  to  govern 
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themselves.  But  this  early  literature  was  only  a  dawning 
which  broke  into  bright  morning  light  with  Irving,  Cooper 
and  Bryant. 

In  less  than  a  century  we  have  become  a  nation  most 
prolific  in  literary  productions.  Why.  then,  are  we  still 
groping  in  the  blindness  of  an  uncertain  touch  in  respect 
to  purely  distinctive  national  traits  in  our  literature?  Why 
are  our  writers  so  frequently  content  to  imitate  the  pecu- 
liarities, the  spirit,  and  the  tone  of  their  old  world  contem- 
poraries? 

The  world  has  a  right  to  expect  a  grand  literature  from 
America.  How  are  we  meeting  this  expectation?  Our 
professed  belief  in  universal  brotherhood,  and  the  repub- 
lican simplicity  upon  which  the  nation  is  supposed  to  be 
founded,  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  an  atmosphere, 
the  noblest  that  can  exsist  for  the  growth  of  literature. 
Early  American  literature  necessarily  followed,  to  a  large 
extent,  English  models.  A  nation  must  have  a  certain 
period  of  growth  before  distinctively  national  traits  are 
developed.  Another  period  must  perhaps  elapse  before 
these  traits  are  recognized  and  used  as  the  fundamental 
elements  of  a  national  literature.  This  transition  period 
in  American  literature,  dragging  its  slow  length  along  to 
the  present,  seems  more  like  a  time  of  arrested  develop- 
ment—  a  time  when,  as  a  nation,  we  yield,  in  literary  mat- 
ters, without  resistance,  to  any  and  every  influence  foreign 
to  that  which  is  national.  To-day  we  are  suffering  from  a 
siege  of  Anglomania,  Tolstoism.  Balzac  worship  and  a 
general  supremacy  of  foreign  literature  in  America. 
Even  American  writers,  thinkers,  and  teachers  are  appar- 
ently afraid  to  stand  by  American  pi-inciples,  to  give  us 
ideas  and  pictures  of  life  true  to  American  standards, 
and  to  encourage  in  the  American  people,  young  people 
especially,  a  love  for  these  standards.  More  than  this, 
they  are  adding  the  weight  of  their  words  and  opinions 
to  the  new  social  influence  under  which  American  boys 
and  girls  are  growing  up. 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  a  brilliant  writer  and  an  authority  in 
social  matters,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  North  Ainerican  Re 
view,  says  exultantly,  with  an  animus  which  can  not  be  mis- 
understood: 

The  march  over  England  and  the  Continent  led  by  the  American  girl  is 
a  triumphant  one.     It  is  a  great  story  of   conquest.     Wherever  she  goes  she 
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scatters  gold  about  her,  she  not  only  brings  her  own  Commissariat,  but  she 
feeds  the  enemy.  What  bag-!  of  g  )ld  she  has  brought  with  her  to  pay  her 
captors,  after  having  given  them  herself !  It  is  a  generous  warfare.  And 
what  does  she  get  in  return?  Rank,  castles,  a  new  domain,  full  of  romantic 
associations  of  antiquity,  art  and  literature.  She,  the  morning  glory,  shall 
be  trained  over  ancestral  oaks,  .'^he  shall  be  on  the  sunny  side  of  things 
The  earth  returns  her  smile  in  Howers;  her  sun-dial  bears  this  legend: 

"  I  mark  no  hours  but  tunny  ones,  " 

—  that  is,  if  she  gets  a  good  husband.  If  she  gets  a  bad  one,  trust  her  to 
hold  her  own. 

A  less  worthy,  because  a  more  common  and  more  servile 
phase  of  this  same  feeling  was  voiced  a  short  time  ago  by 
a  lady  in  an  address,  made  before  a  Yoimg  People's  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor,  meeting  in  a  church.  She 
said: 

It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  Americans  to  form  alliances  in  the  so- 
called  aristocratic  circles  of  the  old  world.  But  recently  a  little  California 
gi'l  blossomed  out  into  Princess  Colonna,  and  a  lovely  New  York  girl  into 
a  Duchess  of  Marlborough;  besides  we  hive  innumerable  baronesses,  coun- 
tesses, etc.  And  not  forgetting  the  winning  charms  of  the  other  sex, have  we 
not  the  example  of  the  Lady  Burdette-Coutts,  captivated  with  all  her  shin- 
ing gifts  and  mature  beauty  and  grace  by  an  American  boy?  How  diligent 
then  should  be  your  pre()aration.  Who  knows,  who,  or  how  many  of  you, 
may  be  lords  or  ladies  embryo? 

Such  statement  of  un-American  ideas  bring  the  blush 
of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  loyal  Americans,  and  make  the 
hot.  indignant  blood  tingle  in  their  veins.  Yet  they  read 
with  complaisance,  even  with  extreme  pleasure.  American 
books  having  for  a  climax,  as  the  happiest  fate  the  author 
can  devise,  the  marriage  of  the  heroine  with  a  German 
Baron,  a  French  or  Italian  Count,  or  an  English  Lord.  Of 
course  he  is  pictured  as  knightlj",  chivalrous,  noble  and 
lovable,  and  it  is  a.  truth  that  love  knows  no  race,  nation- 
ality or  social  position.  But  we  know  that  much  of  the 
charm  of  these  lordly  heroes  lies  in  the  glitter  of  their 
rank  and  title,  ancestral  estates,  and  social  position,  meas- 
ured by  a  purely  artificial  and  aristocratic  standard. 
There  is  one  excuse,  however,  for  the  pleasure  this  for- 
eign matrimonial  episode  gives — it  introduces  a  something 
akin  to  a  romantic  touch,  which  is  always  like  a  green,  re- 
freshing oasis  in  the  hot,  dusty  and  barren  desert  of 
realism.  The  soul  of  an  unspoiled  American  reader 
longeth  for  draughts  of  romance  as  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  water  brooks. 
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The  materialism  which  holds  dominion  to-day,  over  life 
in  America  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  countries,  may  be 
reason  enough  for  the  slow  development  of  our  national 
literature  and  for  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  so-called 
realism  of  the  French  school  upon  our  writers  and  our 
readers.  But  the  j)eculiar  danger  to  our  national  spirit,  of 
this  materialism  in  literature,  so  foreign  to  the  natural  tone 
of  republicanism,  does  not  seem  to  be  realized.  Literature 
is  the  greatest  force  known.  It  molds  the  opinions  of  its 
readers  unconsciously  and  inevitably.  People  may  be 
known  more  by  the  books  they  read  than  by  the  company 
they  keep.  The  American  people  are  a  nation  of  readers, 
and  to-day  they  are  largely  reading  foreign .  books.  We 
hear  more  of  Tolstoi  and  Turgeneff.  Balzac,  Daudet  and 
Zola,  Ibsen,  Meredith  and  other  English  writers,  than  we 
do  of  American  classics,  or  even  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can writers.  Moreover  among  American  writers  Mr.  How 
ells,  the  apostle  of  realism,  and  Henry  James,  the  apostle 
of  cynicism,  are  given  the  highest  rank.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  making  a  sweeping  opposition  to  so-called 
realism  in  fiction.  It  may  be  of  the  utmost  use  in  foreign 
literature,  where  its  truth  to  existing  conditions,  may  give 
it  a  deep  significience,  and  make  it  true  to  the  national 
spirit.  But  the  nationalism  of  America  is  differentiated 
from  that  of  all  other  countries  by  its  political  institutions 
and  social  ideas.  Our  standards  in  literature,  as  in  life, 
must  perforce,  if  true  to  the  national  spirit,  be  of  that  high 
kind  in  which  the  ideal  comes  in  close,  inseparable  contact 
with  the  real,  the  spiritual  with  the  natural. 

There  is  something  incomprehensible  in  the  words 
an  American  critic,  a  writer  so  deservedly  well-known 
as  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  concerning  Balzac,  of 
whom  he  says  he  is  "  to  the  novelist  of  the  nineteenth 
century  what  Shadespeare  was  to  the  dramatist  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  —  the  incomparable 
author  of  La  Comedic  Hninnlne. "  With  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Stoddard,  is  there  not  something  almost  like  sacrilege  in 
such  a  comparison":'  Shakespeare,  who.  without  any  con- 
scious moral  purpose,  gets  at  the  very  root  of  human 
actions  and  motives  and  who  ever  ennobles  life,  compared 
with  one  who,  with  a  conscious,  and  no  doubt  sincere,  moral 
purpose,  reveals  so  much  evil  that  life  from  his  pic- 
tures seems  gross,  stale  and  unprofitable!     What  food  for 
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national  ideas  and  a  national  spirit  can  Americans  find  in 
Balzac?  What  have  Americans  as  a  nation  in  common 
with- the  nig-gardly.  unrefined,  narrow  and  too  often  im- 
moral life  of  Parisians  and  middle  class  French  provin- 
cials"? The  poet  and  critic  take  genuine  and  harmless 
pleasure  in  Balzac's  artistic  skill,  his  vividly  expressive 
style,  his  fine  use  of  the  descriptive  and  of  the  simple  ma- 
terials from  which  he  weaves  his  stories,  and  his  keen 
analysis  of  certain  elements  in  human  nature,  or  perhaps 
more  properly.  French  nature.  But  his  very  merits  make 
more  dangerous  the  tendencj"  of  his  influence  upon  the 
general  American  reader,  who  reads  him  for  the  story  he 
tells,  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  pessimism,  cynicism, 
skepticism,  or  at  best,  a  morbid,  unhealthy  outlook  upon 
life. 

Mr.  Howells"  opinions  are  so  well  known  there  is  nothing 
surjirising  in  his  recently  repeated  words.  -'Turgeneff,  Tol- 
stoi, and  indeed  all  of  that  school  of  realists  are  grand; 
there  is  nothing  in  all  fiction  like  their  works." 
Happily  not.  This  grandeur  of  barbarism  could  find  no 
congenial  atmosphere  in  any  other  nation  we  call  civilized. 
The  immorality  and  grossness  of  Russian  society,  revealed 
by  the  powerful  pen  of  authors  unconscious  of  the  horror  of 
it.  in  spite  of  their  purpose  of  reform,  can  have  no  elevating 
influence  upon  those  who  have  been  taught  to  conform 
their  lives  to  immeasurably  higher  standards.  The  fact 
that  the  life  pictured  in  these  Russian  novels  is  so  difl'erent 
from  our  own.  obscures  the  moral  lessons  they  contain,  and 
leaves  only  the  deleterious  effect  of  evil  presented  in  a 
fascinating  dress.  The  suffering  and  sorrows  of  beautiful 
Anna  Karenina  may  well  seem,  to  disinterested  American 
readers,  almost  to  compensate  for  her  sin.  Turgeneff, 
still  worse  than  Tolstoi,  while  mildly  deploring  immoral- 
ity, presents  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  His  reformers  — 
nihilists  —  have  characters  wholly  rei3ugnant  to  American 
ideas.  They  interpret  liberty  to  mean  a  condoning  of  the  sins 
of  license,  or  what  is  almost  Avorse.a  cold  indifterence  to,  or  a 
stoical  tolerance  of  vice.  No  wonder  where  these  books 
are  in  any  degree  popular,  the  complaint  is  made  that 
American  authors  are  too  restricted  in  their  subjects. 
Why,  indeed,  is  immorality  and  grossness  any  better  in 
foreign  than  in  native  books?  It  argues  well  for  the  es- 
sential purity  of  American  thought  that  such  subjects  are 
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still  largely  fbrbidden  ground  for  the  best  class  of  Ameri- 
can authors.  How  long  will  they  remain  so  if  foreign  in- 
fluence continues  unchecked? 

The  best  German  books  also  clothe  their  beautiful 
ideas  in  a  dress  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  America.  English 
novels,  if  they  are  free  from  the  worse  defects  of  European 
realistic  pictures,  at  least  teach  conformity  to  caste  ideas, 
and  the  more  sensational  they  are.  and  the  less  they  are 
worth  in  a  literary  way,  the  more  strongly  and  plainly  is 
their  caste  lesson  taught. 

But  with  all  of  our  reading  of  foreign  works,  there  can  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  ready  for  a  national  literature.  The  most  truly 
popular,  and  most  enduring,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
of  our  writers,  are  those  who  are  most  truly  American. 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier.  Hawthorne,  Lowell.  Holmes, 
and  the  best  of  the  younger  living  writers.  Riley.  Craddock, 
Mrs.  PheliDS-V/ardi,  Cable,  Wallace.  Mrs.  Catherwood.  Bret 
Harte,  and  many  others  East  and  West,  are  true  to  the 
American  spirit. 

If  we  examine,  moreover,  the  much-comx^lained  of  pop- 
ularity of  the  books  of  the  apostle  of  mediocrity.  E.  P.  Roe, 
we  find  in  them  the  American  ideas  of  virtue  as  a  basis  of 
true  nobility,  of  reverence  for  God  and  man,  of  domestic  hap- 
piness and  patriotism.  The  thought  has  probably  occurred 
to  many  that  the  best  evidence  of  a  future  genuinely  nation- 
al literature  is  the  present  prevalence  of  dialect.  We  have 
felt  hurt  and  indignant  when  foreign  critics  have  called  our 
dialect  our  most  characteristic  literature.  But  do  not  our 
foreign  critics,  from  their  better  vantage  ground,  see  more 
clearly  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.  that  it  is  in  our  di- 
alect we  reveal  most  truly  the  principles  of  our  nation?  It 
is  our  dialect  which  respects  the  national  creed  that  man 
is  a  man  for  a"  that  he  misuses  the  King's  English.  The 
worth  of  dialect  is  now  recognized  to  be  measured  and 
proved  by  the  sentiments  and  ideas  it  clothes,  which 
must  stand  the  test  of  translation  into  good  English.  Its 
superior  usefulness  of  form  is  not  thereby  destroyed.  Its 
mission  is  to  show  that  homely  speech  does  not  preclude 
the  possession  of  fine  feeling  and  noble  motives  of  action. 
Through  its  use  we  have  been  brought  more  clearly  to 
comprehend  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  have  been 
shown  that  rank  and  wealth,  and  even  education  and  cul- 
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ture  are  externals;  that  the  highest  ideal  is  man  himself  — 
his  sufferings,  hopes,  struggles  and  aspirations;  that  the 
outside  trappings  are  of  little  worth  comjjared  with  the  es- 
sentials of  life  and  character,  the  instincts,  the  emotions,  the 
common  human  characteristics  which  makes  man,  man. 
We  are  to  learn,  perhaps  only  through  the  impressive- 
ness  of  dialect,  that  to  take  any  other  subject  than  man 
himself  and  human  brotherhood  for  our  highest  text,  is  to 
degrade  our  ideals.  Through  dialect  we  seem  to  be  in  a 
sense  studying  the  nude  —  getting  at  the  basis  of  an  art 
which,  in  its  republican  simplicity,  must  show  the  unadorned 
beauty  of  humanity.  This  the  realists  claun  to  do,  but  in 
many  instances  they  would  better  say  they  paint  the  de- 
formities of  human  life  and  character  and  call  them  man 
and  life  unclothed.  We  know  this  is  not  true.  We  know 
that  man  and  life  are  not  universally  deformed;  we  know 
that  deformity  when  it  does  exist  is  abnormal,  untrue  to 
the  type.  Long  ago  it  was  decided  that  it  is  fair  to  judge 
mans  work  at  ifs  best;  it  is  fair,  therefore,  to  judge  life  only 
at  its  best.  In  American  literature  we  have  a  right  to  ask, 
does  it  conform  distinctively  to  the  highest  American 
ideas?  We  will  be  compelled  to  answer  that  our  dialect 
literature  stands  this  test  most  nearly.  Whether  it 
tells  of  the  Boss  Girl,  the  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  or  the 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain,  it  is  truly  and  im- 
pressively American.  May  we  not  give  it  at  least  the  hon- 
orable place  of  the  pioneer,  who  breaks  the  pathway 
through  the  wood  and  clears  the  ground  on  a  beautiful 
site,  to  be  occuj^ied  by  grander  structures  hereafter. 
One  thing  is  certain,  we  will  never  have  a  literature  that  is 
not  built  on  the  same  basis  as  our  dialect,  a  foundation 
which  is  marked  by  its  conformity  to  the  national  spirit. 
And  as  a  nation  we  will  never  conform  to  the  national  spirit 
until  we  have  a  distinctively  American  literature.  Fur- 
thermore, unless  we  have  a  national  literature  we  will  have 
no  security  or  surety  of  the  nation  as  a  nation. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  in  every  department 
of  literature  America  has  earnest,  able  writers  thoroughly 
American  in  their  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  in  their  pre- 
sentation of  them.  In  the  department  of  the  short  story 
alone,  American  writers  are  unequalled  in  number  or  in 
merit.  They  have  reached  their  high  place  without  doubt 
through  the  encouragement  given  them  by  American  mag- 
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azines  and  other  literary  periodicals.  Our  good  short 
stories  usually  teach  some  beautiful  lesson  of  humanity, 
and  so,  like  dialect,  are  performing  unconsciously  their  lit- 
erary mission  in  helping  to  build  up  a  national  literature. 
More  than  this,  short  stories  are  in  another  sense  a  promise 
for  the  future,  in  that  they  are  often  the  first  fruits  of 
our  best  novelists,  and  thus  may  be  regarded,  like  dialect, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  our  creative  literature.  The  novel  is 
now  the  pivotal  point  of  literature,  hence  the  claims  of  the 
novel  must  be  first,  or  chiefly  regarded.  It  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  if  foreign  influence  were  subordinated  and 
proper  encouragement  given  to  our  own  writers,  Ameri- 
can novelists  as  well  as  short- story  writers  would  flourish 
like  the  green  bay  tree,  the  great  American  novel  would 
soon  be  written,  and  a  literature  rich  in  every  department, 
and  strikingly  national,  in  less  than  a  generation,  would  be 
our  pride,  our  boast  and  our  salvation. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Matthews  read  a  characteristic  poem,  artistic 
in  expression  and  noble  in  sentiment,  called 

"MY    CHOICE." 

Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor,  whose  pursuit  of  philological  lore  is 
carried  on  in  the  by-paths  of  American  dialects,  presented 
a  curious  and  interesting  essay  on  the 

"CASE    OF    THE    CRACKER." 

W.  W.  Pfrimmer,  author  of  "Driftwood,"  a  volume  of 
excellent  verse,  recited  graphically  his  sympathetic  nar- 
rative of  a  boy's  experience 

PLAYIN'    HOOKEY. 

Coming  up  here  seems  to  me 
Somethin'  like  it  used  to  be 
When  our  school  was  gettin'  thin  ; 
Bo3's  'most  all  to  work  agin, 
Teacher  gittin'  sort  o'  slack, 
All  the  birds  and  flowers  back, 
Kind  o'  coaxin'  me  to  go 
An'  play  hookey,  don't  ye  know. 

Lauzy  me !   the  very  trees 
Noddin'  in  the  summer  breeze, 
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An'  the  hillside  seemed  to  smile 
Friendly  welcome  all  the  while, 
An'  the  spring  branch  laughin'  by 
Kep'  a  sayin'  to  me,  why? 
An'  the  pheasant's  distant  drum 
Kep'  a  urgin'  me  to  come, 
Till  I,  feelin'  all  along 
I  was  doin'  somethin'  wrong. 
Hid  my  books  an'  dinner  pail, 
Took  the  shady  cattle  trail, 
And  in  beech  woods  dim  an'  cool 
Spent  the  day  in  nacher's  school. 

Tt  was  wrong,  I  hear  you  say. 
Blame  me  for  it  not,  I  pray. 
Blame  the  Power  that  has  made 
Me  a  lover  of  the  glade. 
Of  the  oriole  and  wren, 
Of  the  cowslips  in  the  glen. 
Of  the  beauties  that  are  spread 
'Neath  my  feet  and  overhead, 
Of  the  melody  that  rings 
When  His  feathered  choir  sings. 
As  the  boy  was,  is  the  man; 
Blame  me  for  it,  he  who  can, 
But  I  still  must  steal  away 
And  play  truant  for  a  day. 

Professor  John  W.  Carr  offered  for  discussion  a  sug- 
gestive paper  on 

THE    PLACE   OF   THE    DESCRIPTIVE    IN   LITERATURE. 

It  is  not  tlie  purpose  of  the  author  of  this  paper  to  set 
forth  the  absolute  place  of  the  descriptive  in  literature,  but 
to  discuss  the  subject  hastilj^  and,  of  necessity,  imperfectly, 
in  order  to  find,  if  possible,  the  relative  place  of  this  form 
of  composition  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  The  plot, 
the  narrative,  the  exposition  and  the  argument,  as  well  as 
the  descriptive,  occupy  particular  places  in  literature. 
The  plot  is  essential  to  all  works  of  fiction,  and  may  be 
used  by  historians,  but  it  is  seldom  employed  by  argument- 
ative and  scientific  writers.  The  narrative  is  used  much 
by  romancers,  novelists,  and  historians.  The  exposition 
is  the  favorite  form  of  writers  upon  law,  medicine,  arith- 
metic, and  kindred  subjects.  The  lawyer,  minister,  or 
public  debater  uses  the  argumentative  style  almost  en- 
tirely. Hence  every  form  of  composition  is  pre-eminent 
in  some  department  of  literature. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  show  the  position  that  each  of 
these  different  forms  of  composition  holds  in  literature, 
but  shall  endeavor  to  institute  some  tests  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain as  nearly  as  possible  the  place  of  the  descriptive  in 
the  literature  of  the  world. 

The  form  of  composition  that  is  used  most  by  all  writers 
in  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  is  the  descriptive.  In 
order  to  establish  this  proposition  it  is  only  necessary  to 
to  examine  the  great  classics  of  the  world.  The  Bible 
abounds  in  descriptions.  The  flood,  the  tabernacle,  the 
temple,  the  birth,  baptism,  transfiguration,  crucifixion,  and 
ascension  of  Christ,  the  vision  of  the  second  coming,  the 
description  of  the  New  Jeursalem,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the 
triumph  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  final  resurrection  of 
all  mankind,  are  some  of  the  wonderful  descriptions  of 
the  sacred  Book.  The  descriptions  in  the  Bible  alone,  if 
there  were  none  in  other  books,  are  such  as  to  give  the 
descriptive  a  prominent  place  in  literature.  But  writers, 
both  of  prose  and  poetry,  have  given  the  descrij^tive  an 
equally  prominent  place.  The  Iliad  is  full  of  beautiful 
descrii^tions,  of  which  that  of  Achilles'  shield  and  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache  are  fair  representations. 
Virgil  and  Horace,  Dante  and  Tasso,  were  also  master  of 
the  descriptive  and  used  it  with  marked  effect. 

If  we  come  to  the  literature  of  modern  times,  we  find 
that  great  English,  German  and  French  writers  used  the 
descriptive  freely  and  effectually.  The  parts  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales  that  make  the  most  lasting  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  are  Chaucer's  iminitable  pen  pic- 
tures of  the  pilgrims  to  Canterbury — the  knight,  the 
'Squire,  the  prioress,  the  clerk,  the  monk,  the  j^rior,  the 
parson,  the  pardoner,  the  wife  of  Bathe,  and  the  rest  that 
make  up  "the  full  nine  and  twenty  in  the  companie." 
These  descriptions  are  read  and  admired  more  than  all  else 
Chaucer  has  written. 

We  would  naturally  expect  Shakespeare  to  be  a  master 
of  description  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  composition, 
and  so  he  is.  Some  of  the  most  noted  passages  in  his  plays 
are  descriptions.  Hamlet's  description  of  man,  of  Yorick, 
the  king's  jester,  and  Ophelia's  description  of  Hamlet  him- 
self, are  among  the  finest  i^assages  in  the  great  drama. 
Shakespeare  describes  persons,  places,  times,  passions  and 
moods.     The  cunning  and  craftiness  of  Cassius,  as  well  as 
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his  keen  intellect  and  envious  disposition,  are  described  by 
Shakespeare  in  that  famous  passage  beginning — 

"  Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much ;  such  men  are  dangerous." 

In  Richard  III.,  Othello  and  Macbeth  Shakespeare  de- 
scribes the  greatest  of  all  suffering — remorse.  In  Hamlet 
he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  hell  itself,  but  admits  his  inability 
to  describe  that  sulphuric  clime. 

The  writers  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare  have  given 
to  the  descriptive  even  greater  importance.  The  blind 
Puritan  in  his  epic  flights  has  described  the  battlements  of 
heaven  and  the  burning  marl  of  hell.  He  has  described 
the  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  Satan  and  his  infernal  host, 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  man's  innocence,  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  expulsion  from  the  Garden,  as  ''hand  in  hand,  with 
wandering  steps  and  slow,  they  through  Eden  took  their 
solitary  way. "  The  plot  of  the  great  English  epic  is  very 
defective;  its  popularity  and  rank  as  an  English  classic 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  powerful  descriptions  it  contains. 

The  more  recent  poets  give  an  equally  important  place, 
in  their  writings,  to  the  descriptive.  Burns'  description  of 
the  mountain  daisy,  the  field  mouse,  the  cotter  and  his 
family,  the  storm,  the  tavern  and  the  witches"  dance  in 
Tam  O'Shanter,  show  that  the  great  Scotch  lyrist  w^as  a 
lover  and  master  of  the  descriptive.  Goldsmith,  Byi-on, 
Tennyson.  Browning,  and  all  the  other  celebrities  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  give  an  equally  important  place  to  the  descript- 
ive. The  great  English  novelists  have  striven  to  out-rival 
the  poets  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  their  descriptions, 
and  some  of  the  most  wonderful  pen  pictures  ever  pro- 
duced are  found  among  the  writings  of  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Bulwer  and  George  Eliot.  Our  American 
authors  have  endeavored  to  surpass  their  English  prede- 
cessors and  rivals  in  the  number,  beauty,  strength  and 
luxuriance  of  their  descriptions.  Longfellow's  beautiful 
prairies,  Whittier's  Maud  Muller  and  Barefoot  Boy,  Low- 
ell's Our  Country,  Lew  Wallace's  description  of  the  desert, 
the  Grove  of  Daphne  and  the  crucifixion,  Hawthorne's  de- 
scription of  Donatello,  St.  Peter's  and  the  dead  Capuchin, 
Maurice  Thompson's  Southern  swamp  and  the  white  heron, 
are  among  the  best  parts  of  their  writings. 

But  why   weary   you  with  other  examples'?     The  de- 
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scriptive  is  a  favorite  form  with  all  authors.  We  judge  of 
the  ability  of  an  author  very  largely  by  his  power  to  de 
scribe.  If  we  were  to  give  the  descriptive  the  place  in  lit- 
erature that  most  authors  accord  it  in  their  writings,  we 
would  give  it  an  important,  if  not  the  most  important  place 
in  all  literature. 

But  let  us  gauge  it  by  another  standard  —  the  amount 
of  genius  required  to  produce  it.  In  order  to  compose  a 
good  description,  the  writer  must  be  a  keen  and  accurate 
observer;  he  must  have  the  power  of  making  fine  discrimi- 
nations and  close  analyses;  he  must  be  the  possessor  of  a 
fertile  imagination  and  a  generous  flow  of  feeling;  he  musb 
have  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  and  an  ample  vocabulary; 
he  must  have  skill  and  daring,  freedom  and  discretion; 
he  must  be  a  master  of  combination  and  the  possessor  of 
an  artistic  taste  —  in  a  word,  he  must  be  a  genius  if  he 
would  paint  both  a  pleasing  and  a  powerful  picture.  If 
the  descriptive  is  gauged  by  the  degree  of  genius  required 
to  produce  it,  it  must  certainly  be  given  an  high  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  world. 

Let  another  test  be  applied  —  variety  of  style.  Sup- 
pose the  pen  picture  we  are  studying  is  the  work  of  Car- 
lyle.  We  see  a  bold  outline,  a  rough  draft  of  a  strong  face. 
We  see  the  heavy  brow,  massive  cheek,  the  piercing  eye, 
the  clenched  fist,  the  warts,  moles,  wrinkles,  and  set  lines 
of  determination,  — but  the  picture  lacks  that  finish  that 
brings  out  the  finer  features.  The  description  is  strong, 
not  beautiful,  rugged  but  not  pleasing.  The  picture  is 
that  of  a  draughtsman,  not  of  an  artist. 

We  take  the  pen  pictures  of  another  author.  Every- 
thing is  distorted.  Some  features  are  brought  out  so 
prominently  that  they  amount  to  deformity.  His  picture 
of  Richard  III.  has  too  large  a  hump;  Hamlet  is  not  only 
pale  and  melancholy,  he  is  emaciated.  T raddles  is  no 
longer  an  honest,  unsophisticated  youth,  he  is  a  veritable 
simpleton.  Such  descriptions  are  caricatures.  They  are 
not  designed  to  satisfy  the  aesthetic  taste  but  to  please  the 
fancy.  But  they  serve  to  show  another  use  of  the  de- 
scriptive. 

If  we  take  a  portrait  from  Dickens'  art  gallery,  we  find 
that  it  is  true  to  nature;  yes.  too  true.     We  find  not  only 
every  form  and  featui'e  brought  out  with  tedious  minute 
ness,  but  our  attention  is  called  to  the  buttons  on  the  coat, 
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the  twill  of  the  skirt,  and  the  hem  of  the  handkerchief. 
Such  is  the  work  of  the  great  descriptive  photographer — 
a  different  variety  of  the  descriptive. 

We  next  take  one  of  Macaulay's  pen  pictures.  We  find 
every  part  proportionate  and  beautiful.  Nothing  but  the 
more  prominent  features  are  delineated.  Every  stroke  of 
the  master's  pen  softens,  embellishes,  beautifies.  The  pic- 
ture is  elaborate,  artistic,  finished.  The  work  is  that  of 
the  true  literary  artist. 

We  take  still  another  picture.  It  may  be  the  work  of 
Shakespeare.  Hugo,  or  some  other  genius.  There  are  but 
a  few  masterful  strokes  —  the  mere  outline,  or  better,  the 
suggestion  of  a  great  picture.  The  contour  being  given, 
the  mind  finishes  the  work  itself  and  thanks  the  artist  for 
the  privilege.  Such  portraits  are  the  works  of  genius  — 
the  acme  of  descriptive  art.  By  the  standard  of  variety, 
the  descriptive  ranks  high. 

But  there  is  still  another  standard  by  which  we  may 
measure  it  —  the  effect  produced  upon  the  reader's  mind. 
It  is  perhaps  the  primary  purpose  of  a  description  to  en- 
lighten the  intellect,  but  as  it  may  have  great  variety  in 
style,  so  it  appeals  to  every  faculty  and  emotion  of  the 
human  soul.  When  we  read  Dawson's  •  'Twilight  Mood. "  or 
"When  the  Sun  Goes  Down,"  the  supreme  feeling  is  that  of 
beauty;  when  we  read  Victor  Hugo's  description  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  feeling  is  that  of  awe,  and  we  ex- 
claim, how  wonderful!  how  sublime!  When  we  read  Dick- 
ens' description  of  Old  Squeers'  school,  the  feeling  is  that 
of  indignation  and  pity  —  indignation  at  old  Squeers  and 
his  inhuman  wife,  pity  for  the  unfortunate  scholars.  If 
we  read  some  humorous  sketch  written  by  Dr.  Taylor  or 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  we  are  convulsed  with  laughter, 
while  a  pathetic  picture,  such  as  Connor  the  Pilot's  Story,  or 
the  death  of  Uncle  Tom,  moves  us  to  tears.  The  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  fills  the  soul  with  reverence  and  love,  but 
the  description  of  his  resurrection  and  final  triumj^h  en- 
kindles within  the  Christian's  breast  hope,  rejoicing  and 
abiding  faith.  Such  are  some  of  the  effects  of  a  good  de- 
scription upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Measured  by  this 
standard  also,  the  descriptive  has  an  important  place  in  lit- 
erature. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  drawn: 
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1.  The  descriptive  forms  an  important  part  of  the  lit- 
erature of  all  ages. 

2.  Of  all  the  different  forms  of  composition,  none  will 
admit  of  a  greater  variety  of  expression  than  the  descript- 
ive. 

3.  The  descriptive  requires  the  highest  order  of  genius 
to  produce  it. 

4.  No  other  form  of  composition  has  a  more  varied 
effect  upon  the  emotions  of  the  human  mind. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  be  said  that  the  descript- 
ive occupies  a  very  high  place  in  literature  —  not  the 
highest  place  in  all  departments  of  literature,  but  a  place 
in  all,  a  high  place  in  some  and  the  highest  in  others.  The 
descriptive  seems  to  be  the  key  in  which  all  authors  prac- 
tice —  one  in  which  an  infinite  number  of  variations  may  be 
played  —  a  form  of  composition  worthy  of  study  and  culti- 
vation. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by 
Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath,  Miss  Minnetta  Taylor,  Hon.  Benj.  S. 
Parker  and  President  McNutt. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Venable,  by  special  request,  favored  the 
audience  with 

THE    BOOK    AUCTION. 

"  How  much  am  I  bid  ?  "  said  the  spry  auctioneer, 
"  For  the  '  Songs  '  of  a  well-known  bard  ?  " 

The  bard  incog,  who  was  hovering  near 
Looked  up,  and  his  breath  came  hard. 

"  I  am  offered  a  dime!  just  think  of  it,  gents! 

For  these  'Songs  of  the  Dewy  Dawn?' 
Are  you  all  done  bidding?  ten  !  ten  cents  — 

Ten  cents  and  —  going  —  and  —  gone  !  " 

"  You  don't  know  elegant  books  from  trash  !  " 

Joked  the  jubilant  auctioneer; 
The  incog,  author  bit  his  moustache, 

And  felt  confoundedly  queer. 

"A  beautiful  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Pomes! 

How  much  do  I  hear?  look  alive! 
A  right  nice  work  to  embellish  your  homes; 

Five  cents !  sold  to  cash  for  five !  " 

The  incog,  singer  twinkled  his  eye, 
And  inwardly  said  with  a  thrill : 
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"  American  poetry  don't  sell  high, 
But  I'd  hate  to  go  cheap  as  old  Bill." 

Tucker  Woodson  Taylor  read  a  heroic-descriptive  poem 
on 

WARSAW. 

Lo !  the  swift  beams  of  morning,  from  the  chain 

Of  Ural  mountains  toward  the  misty  West, 
Across  the  many-city-spangled  plain 

Of  Europe,  flashing  on,  make  manifest 

No  fairer  scenes  than  glisten  from  the  crest 
Where  Warsaw's  palaces  and  temples  peer 

Above  the  griefs  of  history  that  rest 
In  blood  and  gloom  and  domination  drear 
Around  her  chequered  fortune  and  ill-starred  career. 

Above  the  Vistula  the  Castle's  halls 

Resplendent  gleam.     Irradiating  ways 
Of  wondrous  beauty  stretch  toward  circling  walls. 

Above  the  squares  of  splendor,  bright  cafes. 

Gay  parks  and  brilliant  gardens,  'mid  the  maze 
Of  grandly-spired  cathedrals  interspersed, _ 

The  shafts  upraised  in  monumental  praise 
Of  Polish  heroes  here  and  yonder  burst  — 
And  Sobieski's  trophy  rises  with  the  first. 

O  men  of  Christ,  kneel  down  before  the  name 

Of  Sobieski !     When  the  Christian  world 
In  terror  saw  the  Crescent  standard  flame 

Within  its  borders,  Poland's  King  unfurled 

His  banners  over  Austria's  fields,  and  hurled 
The  Turk's  invading  forces  from  their  place 

Of  conquest.     Else  the  Sultan  might  have  whirled 
His  Islam  chariot  o'er  the  quivering  face 
Of  Northern  Europe,  while  the  Moslem  rose  apace. 

But  Hohenzollern  coveted  his  prize. 

The  warning  protest  of  the  Hapsburg  failed, 
And  Austria  joined  the  plundering  allies. 

The  shrewd  intrigues  of  Romanoff  prevailed. 

And  the  time-honored  code  of  nations  trailed 
In  dust  among  the  Powers,  whose  every  plea  _ 

Was  despots'  argument.     Fair  Poland  quailed 
Between  the  grasping,  avaricious  Three, 
And  helpless  fell  before  their  infamous  decree. 

Beyond  the  river's  wide  expanse  of  sheen 
And  sparkling  smiles,  historic  Praga  teems 

With  visions  of  the  siege  and  battle  scene.  _ 

There  thrice  ten  thousand,  murdered  'mid  the  screams 
Of  helplessness,  lay  weltering  in  their  streams 
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Of  blood,  while  burning  buildings  wrought  a  tower 

Of  light  up  through  the  night,  whose  lurid  gleams 
Heralded  Suvaroff 's  triumphant  hour 
And  Russia's  added  compass  of  despotic  power. 

On  thy  surrounding  battlefields  thy  slain, 

Warsaw,  sleep  on  for  aye;  no  hope  may  bring 

Thy  exiles  from  the  cold  Siberian  plain; 
Thy  artisans  who  left  their  all  to  spring 
To  arms,  their  muskets  and  their  swords  to  swing 

For  thy  defense,  will  walk  thy  streets  no  more; 
Thy  stolen  volumes  ne'er  again  will  fling 

Their  efilorescence  at  thy  waiting  door, 

Or  bless  thy  fireside  with  their  learning  and  their  lore. 

Yet  shall  the  laws  of  compensation  thrill 
I  Thy  streets  at  last  with  liberty  and  light! 

What  thou  hast  sown  in  tears  and  bloodshed  will. 

When  Poland's  cause  is  lifted  in  its  might, 

Make  glorious  day  thy  centuries  of  night! 
Thy  heroes  of  the  past  in  vain  have  wrought 

Until  what  time  the  tyrant  takes  to  flight. 
And  o'er  the  blood  by  which  thy  fame  was  bought 
Thou  shinest  as  a  sun,  in  science,  song  and  thought. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  and  other  members  of  the  executive  committee  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Judge  T.  B.  Redding,  George  B.  Card- 
will,  Dr.  W.  H.  Venable,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Andrews,  Mary  E. 
Cardwill,  Dr.  J.  N.  Matthews  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor. 


EVENING   SESSION. 


M.    E.    CHURCH,    WARSAW. 


"THE    ANNUAL    LECTURE 

Was  delivered  Wednesday  at  8  p.  m.,  in  the  M.  E.  church 
at  Warsaw,  which  had  been  kindly  tendered  by  the  official 
board  of  the  church. 

"  Excellent  music  was  given  before  and  after  the  lecture 
by  the  church  orchestra,  W.  B.  Funk,  George  McConnell. 
Theodore  Brake,  Charles  Funk  and  Charles  P.  Downs,  and 
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by  the  church  choir,  T.  Loveday,  N.  W.  Richhart.  Miss 
Mamie  Cook,  Mrs.  Ora  Funk.  Mrs.  Louise  Nelson,  Miss 
Delia  Clark,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Burket.  soloist,  Miss  Bertha  Brown 
and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Moran.  organists. 

HON.    JESSE    W.    WEIK, 

Of  Greencastle,  the  real  author  of  Herndon's  Lincoln,  was 
the  lecturer  of  the  evening.  His  topic  was  the  one  upon 
which  he  was  specially  qualified  to  speak  — 

"ABRAHAM    LINCOLN." 


SPRING   FOUNTAIN   PARK. 

HALL. 

THURSDAY,  JULY    10,    1890. 


MORNING   SESSION. 

President  McNutt  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10  a.  m. 
Messages  of  regret  and  greeting  from  absent  members 
were  read  by  the  Secretary,  among  them  the  following 

TELEGRAM: 

Across  the  wires  I  Hash  today  a  cordial,  friendly  greeting. 

Would  I  might  "work  the  wires"  some  way  that  I  might  join  your  meeting, 

But  though  your  wisdom  will  not  wait  till  all  are  there  to  hear  it, 

I  hope  to  join  you  soon  or  late ;    I'm  with  you  now  in  spirit. 

Albion  M.  Fellows  Bacon. 

Letters  were  received  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Boston.  Mass. ;  Gov.  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
Gen.  and  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  A.  W. 
Macy,  Chicago,  111. ;  Eugene  F.  Ware,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. ; 
Alice  Williams  Brotherton,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Herman  Rave, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. ;  Julia  C.  Aldrich,  Wauseon,  O. ;  W.  P. 
Needham,  Winchester.  Ind.;  Alice  French,  "Octave 
Thanet,"  Davenport,  Iowa;  Mamie  S.  Paden,  Denver,  Col.; 
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D.  L.  Paine,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Ida  A.  Harper,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.;  Etta  S.  Wilson.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Hon. 

D.  D.  Banta  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Banta,  Franklin,  Ind. ;  Hon. 
John  G.  Bourinot,  Ottawa,  Canada;  OUa  Perkins  Toph, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Rebecca  S.  Nichols,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  Geo.  L.  Langsdale,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Theophilus 
VanDeren,  Charleston,  111. ;  M.  T.  Adams,  Ravenna,  O. ; 
H.  D.  La  Coste,  New  York  City;  Juliet  V.  Strauss,  Rock- 
ville,  Ind.;  Mary  E.  Nealy,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Kate 
Brownlee  Sherwood,  Canton,  O. ;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Ruter  Du- 
four,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hattie  M.  Westcott,  Beu- 
lah,  Col. ;  Madison    J.    Cawein,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Franklin 

E.  Denton,  Cleveland.  O.;  Meredith  Nicholson,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Mrs.  D.  M.  Jordan,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Angeline 
Teal,  Kendallville,  Ind. ;  Jennie  S.  Judson,  Danville, 
111. ;  Newton  A.  Trueblood.  Kokomo,  Ind. ;  W.  W.  H.  Mc- 
Curdy,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Wm.  A.  and  Clarence  E .  Hough, 
Greenfield,  Ind.;  Hubbard  M.  Smith,  Vincennes,  Ind.; 
Isaac  Kinley,  Sunland,  Cal. ;  Isaac  H.  Julian.  San  Marcos, 
Texas;  Sarah  Cunningham,  Mattoon,  111.;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hib- 
bard,  Richmond,  Ind. ;  Moses  F.  Dunn,  Bedford,  Ind. ; 
C.  A.  Buskirk,  Princeton,  Ind. ;  C.  J.  O'Malley,  Hitesville, 
Ky. ;  Lee  O.  Harris,  Greenfield,  Ind. ;  Mary  A.  Leavitt, 
Vernon,  Ind.;  Robert  U.  Johnson,  New  York  City;  Minnie 
A.  Hansen,  Franklin  Grove,  111.;  Jo.  A.  Parker,  La 
Grange,  Ky. 

LITERARY    EXERCISES. 

Miss  Jennie  DeWitt  Coughlin,  a  well-known  elocution- 
ist of  Liberty,  Ind.,  read  with  fine  effect  the  following 
poem  ' '  tender  and  true  "  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nealy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ,  well  known  among  Indiana  writers  of  the  anti- 
war period: 

UNSPOKEN.    UNWRITTEN,    UNSUNG. 

There  is  many  a  beautiful  word  unspoken 

Which  might  liave  brightened  a  loved  one's  life — ■ 


A-' 


FAC-SIMILE    OF    A    LETTER    FROM 
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Which  might  have  proved  the  magic  token 

To  stir  into  beauty  a  saddened  wife; 
To  cheer  a  sorrowful,  stricken  mother; 

To  soothe  the  soul  of  a  chastened  friend ; 
To  lift  up  the  heart  of  a  fallen  brother, 

And  with  sympathy's  sunlight  his  woes  to  blend. 

There  is  many  a  beautiful  thought  unuttered 

Which  stirs  and  stirs  in  the  timid  breast; 
And  many  a  little  \''ing  has  fluttered 

That  never  has  flown  from  the  parent  nest; 
And  many  a  hope  has  grown  and  budded 

Which  never  opened  to  perfect  bloom  ; 
But  by  the  cold  waters  of  death  o'er- flooded 

Has  sunk  for  aye  in  the  dark,  cold  tomb. 

There  is  many  and  many  a  bright  wing  fettered 

In  bonds  of  iron,  or  gold,  or  clay; 
And  many  a  strong  soul  gropes  unlettered 

In  poverty's  dark  and  toilsome  way. 
Kept  down  in  the  furrow  by  present  duty, 

Struggling,  toiling  for  time  to  rise; 
Till  life  is  lost  with  its  shapes  of  beauty. 

Its  seas  and  mountains  and  sunset  skies! 

There  is  many  a  beautiful  song  unwritten 

Which  has  bubbled  up  in  a  poet-soul, 
As  warm  and  glowing  as  bard  of  Britain 

Ever  poured  from  his  spirit  at  Love's  control. 
There  are  nameless  lives  as  full  of  loving, 

There  are  nameless  hearts  as  warm  and  true. 
There  are  nameless  souls  their  deep  strength  proving 

Where  Fame's  loud  trumpet  never  blew. 

There  is  manj'  a  glorious  deed  un-noted 

And  many  a  rapturous  song  unsung, 
That  have  stirred  up  a  soul  and  grandly  floated 

Through  aisles  where  the  mocking-bird's  notes  were  rung: 
But  like  the  drops  of  the  rolling  river 

That  are  caught  to  the  breast  of  the  crested  main, 
They  rest  in  the  bosom  of  God  forever. 

Till  He  pours  out  their  influence  like  the  rain. 

There  is  many  a  sacrifice  true  and  tender 

And  deep  and  mighty  —  a  life  for  a  life; 
Many  a  lovely  and  sweet  surrender 

To  calm  the  billows  of  passion's  strife. 
They  are  oil  and  balm  to  the  troubled  waters. 

They  cry,  "  Peace,  be  still !  "  to  the  passionate  heart. 
0  !  this  is  your  power,  Earth's  restless  daughters, 

This  is  the  art  of  every  art  1 
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'Tis  the  little  blossoms  that  crown  the  hedges  — 

The  sharp  bare  rocks,  with  their  clinging  arms; 
It's  the  little  things  that  smooth  the  edges 

Of  Life's  rough  stones  with  their  soothing  charms. 
And  many  a  flower  that  seems  unheeded 

May  sweeten  the  thoughts  of  a  bitter  soul, 
And  many  a  little  word,  when  needed, 

May  sway  with  a  limitless  control. 

Then  march  on,  Fame,  with  jour  sunrise  glory  ! 

A  loved  one's  smile  were  a  dearer  boon; 
Love's  dear  lips  tell  us  a  brighter  story 

As  twilight  is  sweeter  than  glaring  noon. 
And  what  if  our  songs  be  not  applauded? 

And  what  if  the  nations  hear  not  our  name? 
If  the  hearts  we  love  our  deeds  have  lauded, 
I  We  ask  no  richer,  no  brighter  fame. 

Franklin  E.  Denton,  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Hun  and 
Voice,  contributed  a  strong,  prophetic  poem,  which  was 
read  by  Miss  Cardwill.  as  follows: 

WE   HAVE   LIVED    TOO    SOON. 

We  have  lived  too  soon  !     We  have  lived  too  soon  ! 

You  and  I  shall  die  and  be  turned  to  clay. 
Ere  the  land  we  love  shall  reach  the  noon 

Of  its  great  historic  day. 

We  shall  not  be  here  when  o'er  half  a  world 
Those  Stars  undimmed  by  the  glance  of  morn. 

In  their  folds  of  glory,  shall  be  unfurled 
From  Greenland  to  the  Horn. 

We  shall  not  be  here  in  those  years,  no,  no! 

Those  years  when  billions  shall  strive  and  thrive. 
And  the  honey  of  science  and  art  o'erflow 

A  hemisphere's  human  hive. 

When  the  beams  of  freedom  and  dews  of  peace 
Shall  lift  from  the  glebe  of  the  Yankee  soul 

A  civilization  to  that  of  Greece 
As  the  arc-light  to  the  coal. 

When  thoughts  and  purposes  yet  unborn 

Shall  let  men  soar  where  they  weary  plod. 
And  souls  shall  climb  up  life's  Matterhorn 

The  nearest  they've  been  to  God. 

Wherever  we  be  in  those  splendid  years. 

Be  we  seraphs  fair,  be  we  grisly  imps. 
From  bowers  of  joy  or  from  caves  of  tears, 

I  hope  we  may  have  a  glimpse. 
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The  Secretary  also  read  a  characteristic  poem,  of 
psychic  intent,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Carter  Aldrich,  of  Wauseon, 
O.,  called 

OUR   OWN. 

Each  one  hath  friends,  a  chosen  few,  well  loved  and  known 

By  finest  sense;  their  names  with  dearest  treasures  lie 
Within  the  heart's  most  holy  place  —  its  very  own  — 

A  circlet  bright,  that's  bound  by  sympathy's  silken  tie, 
And  still  another  bond,  for  which  no  word  is  framed, — 

A  thread  of  spirit  essence,  linking  genial  minds, 
A  subtle  line,  o'er  which  soul-flashes  go  untamed; 

As  destined  point  the  swift  electric  current  finds, 
So  heart,  to  kindred  heart,  tho'  distance  stretched  between, 

Conveys  o'er  this  its  deepest  sense  of  joy  or  love. 
Or  sharpest  pang  of  woe.     'Tis  this  informs  the  life  terrene 

Of  those  supernal  joys  that  wait  the  soul  above. 

'Tis  sweet  in  twilight's  hush,  when  noisy  day  has  fled 

And  evening's  azure  glows  with  beauty's  single  star, — 
When  roses,  gemmed  with  dew,  their  richest  fragrance  shed, 

To  feel  tlie  silences  athrill  with  signals  from  afar, — 
Feel  the  spirit  lines  are  jjulsing  with  a  message  from  our  own  — 

To  know  each  touch  of  fteling,  as  we  know  the  breath  of  flowers, 
And  catch  love's  fond  impulsion  thro'  this  mystic  Psychephone, 

Trembling  on  the  stillness  of  the  dreamy,  evening  hours. 
O,  blessed  bond!  that  links  our  souls  with  The  Divine  — 

Thro'  which  our  sorrows  reach  that  holy  fount  of  Love  — 
And  all  our  spirit  kinship,  linked  by  this  same  line, 

By  one  same  torch  of  soul,  is  thrilled,  e'en  to  the  throne  above. 

Mrs.  M.  Sears  Brooks,  a  tinely  versatile  writer,  carried 
her  interested  audience  back  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule 
in  Palestine,  with  her  graphic  romance, 

TIRZAH:      A    DAUGHTER    OF    THE    ASMONEANS. 

More  than  a  century  after  the  Jews  paid  tribute  to 
Rome,  it  is  written  that  the  Grecians  were  too  hard  for  the 
Jews  and  had  obtained  of  Nero  the  government  of  Csesarea, 
the  Palestinian  capital. 

Huge  stones  which  the  great  Herod  had  let  down  into 
the  sea  formed  here  a  safe  harbor  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

Here  lay  ships  from  Tarshish.  whose  anchors  were  of 
pure  gold;  ships  from  Alexandria,  with  silken  sails  and 
chains  of  silver;  ships  whose  freight  of  frankincense  and 
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myrrh  brought  desert-wise  from  Ezion-geber  perfumed  all 
the  air.  Epicurianism  was  rife,  and  easy  precepts  and  lax 
morals  everywhere  prevailed. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  of  Artemisias.  two 
men  were  engaged  in  earnest  talk  in  an  upper  room  not  far 
from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Scattered  about  the  room 
were  maps  and  charts,  an  astrolabe  and  various  instru- 
ments used  in  scanning  the  heavens.  A  bell  attached  to  a 
small  water-clock  announced  the  hour  of  midnight. 

One  of  the  men.  venerable  and  bowed  with  age.  sat  be- 
fore a  pile  of  manuscripts  heaped  upon  a  table,  nervously 
arranging  and  replacing  them  in  a  drawer  from  which  he 
had  taken  them. 

His  companion  was  a  much  younger  man.  of  loud  voice 
and  commanding  port,  clad  in  common  citizen's  dress  —  a 
flimsy  disguise,  for  the  man  is  really  the  Roman  procura- 
tor. Gessius  Florus. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has  sought  the  astrologer 
in  this  disguise.  It  is  in  fact  the  third  time  within  the 
week. 

That  the  old  man  should  tremble  before  him  is  not 
strange,  for  there  is  no  sort  of  wickedness  going  on  but 
Florus  has  a  hand  in  it.  and  permitting  crimes  of  every 
sort  for  money,  bringing  entire  toparchies  to  desolation 
through  his  greediness  for  gain,  the  procurator  thinks  it 
but  a  petty  offense  to  get  money  out  of  single  persons. 

Tonight,  however,  his  errand  is  not  one  of  extortion, 
but  placing  a  bag  of  shining  coin  upon  the  table,  he  says: 

•'These  are  yours.  Jew.  if  you  will  sign  the  contract." 
and  he  spreads  before  the  bewildered  astrologer  a  paper 
with  the  royal  seal. 

"I  have  said  that  I  cannot  sign."  answers  the  aged 
Bethuel.  •  ■  Tirzah  whom  you  seek  in  marriage  is  my  child 
only  by  adoption.     She  must  answer  for  herself." 

■  •  Three  times  have  I  entered  this  house  to  receive  her 
answer.  Dare  she  trifle  Avith  a  Roman  ?"  fiercely  interro- 
gates the  haughty  procurator. 

"She  is  young,"  pleads  Bethuel.  ••She  believes  that 
it  is  a  passing  fancy,  that  you  will  forget." 

'  •  Listen,  Jew.  This  is  no  mere  fancy.  I  know  the  maid 
is  jDassing  fair.  There  is  no  woman  in  all  Csesarea,  Greek. 
Jew  nor  Christian,  so  beautiful  as  Tirzah,  yet  there  is  a 
weightier  reason,  one  that  will  urge  me  on  to  any  hazard. 
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Remember,  she  is  an  Asmonean  princess,  of  the  line  of 
Mattathias.  Have  you  not  said  that  the  stars  declare  that 
she  will  sit  in  king's  palaces'?  Compel  her  to  this  mar- 
riage and  I  will  displace  King  Agrijjpa  himself.  The 
whole  people  will  rall}^  and  will  thrust  out  the  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Edomite.  and  Tirzah.  a  princess  of  Judah.  shall 
dwell  in  the  courts  of  Jerusalem  1  Dost  think  I  would  tarry 
for  her  consent  or  yours  were  her  beauty  the  only  thing 
to  be  desired"?  There  are  five  talents.  Take  them.  Jew, 
and  bring  the  maiden  hither." 

Bethuel  pushed  back  the  gray  locks  from  his  temples 
and  sat  upright  as  he  drew  back  from  the  prolfered  bribe. 

•  •  No.  most  noble  Florus.  thy  gold  I  may  not  take.  The 
child  shall  give  thee  her  answer  to-night.     She  will  come." 

A  small  silver  bell  gave  forth  the  summons  and  the  cur- 
tains parted  to  admit  a  slight,  girlish  figure  beneath  their 
folds. 

She  came  with  bowed  head,  her  hands  clasped  upon 
her  breast,  even  as  Esther  may  have  come  before  the  king 
in  supplication  for  her  people.  The  simple  white  robe  fell 
in  airy  folds  from  her  girdle  to  her  feet,  with  no  ornament 
to  betray  that  the  glory  of  the  Maccabees  was  her  birth- 
right. Nought  but  the  matchless  purity  of  skin  and  the 
reddish  gold  of  her  hair,  so  at  variance  with  the  swarthy 
Syrian  type,  proclaimed  that  she  was  of  the  royal  line. 

With  meekly  downcast  eyes  she  placed  in  Bethuel's 
hand  a  folded  tablet. 

"Is  this  the  answer,  child'?"  asked  the  old  man  plaint- 
ively. 

Tirzah  murmured  an  inaudible  reply,  while  the  rich 
blood  deepened  the  flush  that  burned  even  to  her  eyelids. 

The  Roman  procurator  came  boldly  forward  and  would 
have  detained  her.  but  she  passed  on  without  once  looking 
upon  him  and  vanished  through  an  opposite  doorway.  A 
look  of  chagrin  was  upon  the  proud  Roman's  face,  a  cruel 
sneer  upon  his  lip.  Bethuel  gave  him  the  folded  tablet,  at 
which  he  said  contemptuously: 

"Read  it.  Jew!  This  Hebrew  script  belongs  not  to  the 
Roman  court." 

Bethuel.  tremulous  with  fear,  glanced  at  the  contents. 
The  square,  upright  characters  of  the  Aramaic  tongue  bore 
little  semblance  to  the  flowing,  graceful,  cursive  hand  of 
Tirzah.     No,  no,  this  could  not  be  her  writing. 
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''Read!"  again  commanded  the  Roman. 
With  quavering  voice  the  old  man  began: 

"  Beloved  Tirzah  — 

"Let  the  Roman  do  his  worst.  You  are  ray  betrothed.  No  power  on 
earth  can  take  you  from  me.  Strength  cometh  from  heaven.  Pray  for  our 
lives  and  our  laws.     Farewell.  Jucundus." 

"Jucundus?"  exclaimed  the  procurator,  dashing  the 
tablet  to  the  ground.  ' '  Jucundus,  Chief  of  the  Equites  ? 
Dare  he  defy  my  will?  Ingrate!  rebel!  dog!"  he  stormed 
with  overmastering  wrath. 

Bethuel  bowed  his  gray  head  upon  his  hands,  offering 
no  word  in  extenuation,  yet  praying  that  the  procurator's 
vengeance  might  fall  upon  and  crush  himself,  that  so  his 
cherished  Tirzah  should  be  spared. 

The  fury  of  the  Roman  grew  fiercer.  He  strode  up  and 
down  the  small  apartment  until  the  walls  shook  with  his 
mighty  tread. 

Gessius  Florus  knew  that  Jucundus  was  no  common 
rival.  Appointed  master  of  the  band  of  equites  because  of 
his  peerless  valor,  his  splendid  physique  and  his  great 
wealth,  none  dared  dispute  the  right  of  Jucundus  to  wear 
the  golden  ring.  A  Jew,  yet  he  was  free-born  and  in  the 
public  games  second  only  in  rank  to  the  Senators.  Money 
could  not  be  offered  to  one  like  Jucundus.  Punishment 
could  not  be  inflicted  save  for  grave  misdemeanor.  What 
then  was  left?  Suddenly  a  new  thought  seemed  to  possess 
the  procurator,  and  gathering  up  the  pouch  of  shining 
coin  he  hastily  quitted  the  chamber. 

Bethuel  still  sat  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  thin 
hands,  while  his  thoughts  went  backward  to  those  dreadful 
days  when  with  the  babe  Tirzah  he  fled  from  Alexandria. 

He  shivered  with  dread  as  he  recalled  the  cruel  Flac- 
cus,who  had  there  bound  the  old  men  among  the  Jews  with 
thongs  and  iron  chains  and  scourged  them  with  stripes  in 
the  open  market  place  even  as  the  lowest  malefactors 
were  flogged. 

How  vividly  he  remembered  that  night  when  making 
his  escape  from  these  and  worse  tortures  with  the  infant 
Tirzah  in  his  arms  it  had  been  revealed  that  she  should  be 
saved  and  should  sit  in  king's  palaces.  Then  the  long, 
weary  wandering,  when  but  for  his  Chaldaic  learning 
which  gave  him  power  to  foretell  events  and  to  heal  dis- 
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eases,  they  must  have  perished.  From  Accad  in  the  land 
of  Shinar.  where  his  people  were  captives.  Bethuel  had 
brought  the  twice  knotted  charm  that  with  seven  knots 
bound  around  the  Ihnbs  of  the  sick  men  wrought  wonder- 
ful cures.  He  had  also  the  magic  sentence  out  of  the  sa- 
cred Book,  which  when  bound  on  the  sufferer's  head  eased 
many  a  pain.  But  now  he  was  old  and  infirm,  and  the  ter- 
rible crimes  that  must  be  w^rought  before  the  prophecies 
should  be  fulfilled  weighed  heavily  upon  his  spirit.  As  if 
hoping  for  some  further  revelation,  he  arose,  and  opening 
the  covering  of  the  roof,  looked  forth  upon  the  clear 
Syrian  sky.  Of  the  five  i^lanets  called  interpreters  the 
most  brilliant  one  was  just  setting,  and  he  turned  his  gaze 
upon  such  of  the  thirty  stars  called  "consulting  gods"  as 
were  above  the  horizon.  Long  and  anxiously  he  studied 
the  charts  and  compared  the  positions  of  the  stars,  until 
the  crimson  dawn  flecked  the  East.  Then  the  old  man 
slept.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  day,  the  day  of 
Hebrew  feasting  and  gladness.  When  Tirzah  came  in  and 
found  him  still  sleeping  she  gently  roused  him,  for  the 
hour  was  approaching  for  the  synagogue  service.  Beth- 
uel looked  upon  the  girl's  swollen  eyes, and  her  pallid  coun- 
tenance alarmed  him. 

"Have  you  slept,  daughter^"  he  inquired  tenderly. 

"I  have  rested."  she  answered  evasively, as  she  brought 
water  and  laved  the  withered  hands  and  smoothed  his  strag- 
gling gray  locks.  Together,  hand  in  hand,  they  went  down, 
and  out  through  the  narrow  spaces  left  by  the  Grecians,  who 
sought  in  all  ways  to  oppress  the  Jews,  the  young  girl 
guiding  BethueVs  faltering  steps  until  his  ear  caught  the 
measured  intoning  of  the  priests.  The  holy  instruction  for 
a  time  absorbed  their  thoughts,  but  the  quiet,  brooding 
peace  was  rudely  broken,  when  the  solemn  ritual  ended,  by 
a  strange  tumult.  As  they  neared  the  outer  court  a  Jew- 
ish youth  proclaimed  in  loud,  angry  tones: 

"An  insult  has  been  offered  to  our  holy  religion!  The 
vile  Greeks  have  sacrificed  birds  at  the  very  door  of  the 
Lord's  temple!" 

A  hot-headed  Greek  vehemently  replied: 

"It  is  your  own  law  for  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers. 
Drive  out  the  lepers! "  Then  the  cry  rang  from  a  hundred 
throats : 

"Drive  out  the  lepers!     Drive  them  out!" 
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The  tumult  increased.  The  seditious  Gentiles  urged 
on  the  fray,  and  the  young  Jews  were  eager  and  impatient 
to  fight.  The  sober  and  elder  Jews  advised  recourse  to 
the  governors,  until  Bethuel  cried  out: 

•'Beware  of  the  Roman!  He  hath  instigated  this 
action!"  and  he  smote  his  staff  upon  the  ground  with  un- 
wonted vigor. 

Incredulous  looks  were  bestowed  upon  Bethuel,  as 
upon  one  whose  judgment  was  impaired  through  extreme 
age,  and  without  heeding  his  warning,  appeal  was  made 
to  Gessius  Plorus.  With  an  alacrity  all  unlooked  for  the 
procurator  ordered  Jucundus,  Master  of  the  Horse,  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  offense  and  to  quell  the  riot.  Did  any, 
save  Bethuel,  dream  that  this  was  i^art  of  the  vengeful 
Roman's  purpose  to  imperil  the  young  man's  life?  Did  the 
thought  lend  courage  to  the  fearless  captain,  whose  purple- 
bordered  tunic  and  uplifted  sword  were  seen  all  through 
that  Sabbath  day  in  the  very  front  and  thickest  of  the 
fight?  Utterly  regardless  he  seemed  of  danger,  while  blow 
followed  blow,  until  torches  were  set  amongst  the  Greek 
workshops  and  the  fierce  flames  crowded  to  the  very  syna- 
gogue. Amid  glare  and  smoke,  his  voice  rising  above  the 
yells  of  the  mob  and  the  shrieks  of  wounded  men,  Jucun- 
dus ordered  the  removal  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Law 
to  Nabata,  sixty  furlongs  distant,  and  the  great  throng 
echoed  his  rallying  cry,  "For  our  lives  and  our  laws."  as 
with  hoarse  throats  and  scorched  tongues  they  plunged 
into  the  fierce  flames,  their  last  outcry  stilled  in  death  at 
the  very  altar's  foot. 

Remote  from  all  this,  Bethuel,  with  his  hand  clasped  in 
that  of  the  beautiful  Tirzah.  sat  dazed  and  silent  in  his  up- 
per room,  his  books  and  charts  still  about  him.  powerless 
and  afraid. 

The  uproar  which  he  felt  so  unable  to  combat  was  to 
him  the  oncoming  of  a  tempest  that  would  forever  rage 
and  tear  his  people  and  scatter  them  as  with  a  whirlwind. 
Tirzah  sat  with  white  lips  repeating  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  while  her  thoughts  were  busy,  not  with  the  fate  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  but  concentrated  ui3on  the  fate  of  the 
brilliant,  dashing  Jucundus. 

Jewish  life  is  a  record  of  tragedy  and  romance.  It  is  the 
memorial  of  a  race  jwssessed  of  mighty  strength  and  valor. 
Among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  this  race  alone  asserted 
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its  supremacy  before  imperial  Rome,  and  its  heroes,  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  divine  guidance,  went  forth  in  the 
power  of  God  and  His  might.  Tirzah,  who  would  have 
spurned  her  lover  had  he  betrayed  any  weakness  at  such 
a  time,  sat  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  prayed  for  some 
token  of  his  safety.  The  night  was  closing  in,  and  no 
message,  save  the  black  smoke  rolling  heavenward,  came 
to  allay  her  fears.  Suddenly  a  bounding  step  is  heard 
and  a  cheery  salutation  in  the  paved  court  below.  With  a 
cry  of  joy  Tirzah  tlew  to  the  portal,  and  the  next  moment 
Jucundus.  the  intrepid  captain,  caught  and  held  her  to  his 
heart. 

Bethuel  stretched  forth  his  aged  arms,  exclaiming, 
"Victory  is  of  God,  Victory  is  of  God." 

Jucundus,  who  had'  repeated  this  watchword  of  the 
Maccabees  all  through  that  dreadful  day,  freed  himself 
from  Bethuel's  grasp  and  answered: 

"It  is  not  victory  yet;  it  is  exhaustion.  When  daylight 
comes  they  may  begin  anew.  But  thank  God,  Bethuel, 
the  heathen  have  found  that  the  spirit  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
still  lives,  and  that  our  people  will  not  tolerate  insult  even 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  would  do  your  old  eyes  good, 
Bethuel,  to  see  the  fire  in  our  young  men,"'  and  the  young 
captain's  face  glowed  with  enthusiasm  as  he  remembered 
the  deed  of  heroic  daring  against  the  infamous  Greeks. 

"What  doth  Gessius  Plorus  in  the  matter?  "  queried 
the  old  man,  dimly  conscious  that  the  procurator  held 
aloof  or  was  aiding  the  enemy. 

"He  has  left  the  city."  answered  Jucundus.  "He  went 
early  to  Sebaste.  ordering  me  to  quell  the  disturbance. 
The  riot  was  then  hardly  begun." 

"There  is  malice  in  this!"  said  Bethuel  hotly.  "He 
seeks  to  do  thee  harm!   Trust  not  the  Roman!" 

"We  shall  see,"  replied  the  young  man,  yet,  unwilling 
to  share  Bethuel's  alarm,  he  added.  "John,  the  publican, 
and  twelve  of  the  principal  men  will  go  to  Florus  to-mor- 
row at  the  sun-rising,  to  complain  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  not 
three  days,  Bethuel,  since  our  people  gave  Florus  eight 
talents  on  his  promise  to  restore  the  Greeks." 

"Eight  talents!"  cried  the  old  man  aghast.  "Five  of 
those  talents  he  offered  for  Tirzah,"  and  his  voice  grew 
faint  and  husky. 

"Five  talents!"  echoed  Jucundus.     "Dared  the  scoun- 
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drel  offer  you  money?  Does  he  think  Tirzah  a  slave  to  be 
bought  and  sold?  Why  did  you  not  kill  him  on  the  spot?" 
and  the  impetuous  lover  paced  up  and  down  like  a  caged 
lion. 

Terror-stricken  and  tearful,  the  beautiful  girl  pleaded: 

' '  Do  not  reproach  my  father.  It  was  my  fault,  Jucun- 
dus.  I  feared  to  give  the  answer  you  had  written.  I 
waited,  hoping  the  bold  Roman  would  forget,  until  he 
came  the  third  time." 

"Tell  me,  Tirzah,  when  was  that?"  sternly  demanded 
her  lover. 

"It  was  last  night,"  faltered  the  terrified  girl,  "and 
he  went  away  in  terrible  anger." 

"What  speech  had  he  with  you?  *  Dared  he  pollute  your 
ears?  Tell  me  truly,"  and  he  held  her  from  him,  looking 
straight  into  the  maiden's  guileless  eyes.  With  her  hand 
j)ressed  against  her  throbbing  bosom,  Tirzah  gasped 
rather  than  said: 

"I  had  no  speech  with  him.  I  did  not  look  at  him.  I 
trembled  as  if  he  had  been  a  giant.  I  laid  your  message 
in  my  father's  hand  and  sped  with  all  my  might  through 
the  outer  door." 

As  she  finished  speaking  she  would  have  tottered  to  the 
ground  had  not  Jucundus  placed  his  strong  arm  about  her, 
exclaiming: 

"Come  out  of  your  hiding  places,  O  Israel!  I  will  be 
your  leader!  Down  with  the  Roman!''  His  breath  was 
short,  quick,  explosive.  The  veins  stood  out  like  knotted 
cords  upon  neck  and  brow. 

"Beware!"  cried  Bethuel,  with  uplifted  hand.  "The 
time  is  near.  I  have  read  it  in  the  heavens.  Jerusalem 
shall  become  heaps.  Our  young  men  shall  fail.  Our 
maidens  shall  be  left  desolate.  The  Roman  will  conquer!  " 
and  he  bowed  his  head  and  seemed  to  shrink  in  stature. 
Not  so  the  young  soldier.  A  desperate  resolve  seemed 
born  within  him. 

"Tirzah  is  mine!  We  will  die  together!"  he  cried, 
drawing  from  its  sheath  a  slender,  glittering  blade  of  steel, 
fine  as  a  needle's  point. 

"Hold!"  shouted  Bethuel,  "Rash  youth!  thou  shalt 
not  kill." 

The  arm  of  Jucundus  fell  nerveless  at  his  side,  while 
the  face  of  Tirzah  glowed  with  the  light  that  martyrs  wear. 
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She  caught  the  shining  weapon  as  it  fell  from  her  lover's 
hand,  and  placing  it  within  her  girdle  said  in  clear  pene- 
trating tones: 

••The  daughter  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  knows  how 
to  die!" 

The  white  folds  of  her  robe  fell  softly  over  its  glisten- 
ing point — a  veil  of  purity,  it  seemed,  sheathing  its  deadly 
purpose. 

The  tire  of  early  youth  shot  from  Bethuel's  eyes  at 
this  action  of  the  young  girl.  Shaking  in  every  limb  he 
arose  to  his  feet  and  took  down  from  a  cabinet  a  long  dis- 
used sword.  It  was  the  sword  which  Judas  Maccabeus 
had  gloriously  wrested  years  before  from  Appollonius.  the 
Syrian  viceroy.  With  feeble  hands  the  old  man  held  it 
aloft,  but  his  voice  rang  as  that  of  a  trumpet,  saying: 

•'For  Tirzah's  sake  I  have  guarded  this  trophy  which 
Judas,  son  of  Mattathias.  carried  in  battle  to  the  end  of 
his  life.'"  Then  turning  to  Jucundus  and  placing  the 
sacred  relic  in  his  hand,  he  said: 

'  •  Take  thou  this  holy  sword,  a  gift  from  God  with 
which  thou  shalt  wound  the  adversaries.""  Bethuel  sank 
back  with  exhaustion,  but  the  earnestness  of  the  Lord's 
prophet  shone  in  his  face. 

The  young  captain  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  venerable 
seer  in  token  of  his  allegiance  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
the  Asmoneans,  and  truer  knight  never  buckled  on  his 
armor  for  God  and  native  land.  It  was  as  if  within  him- 
self he  beheld  the  story  of  the  world  upon  whose  crimson 
pages  God  hath  writ. 

If  there  had  been  a  hope  that  the  worst  was  over, 
it  was  as  soon  dispelled  as  the  morning  mist  which  veiled 
the  great  city  by  the  sea  on  the  morning  following  the  riot. 

Word  was  brought  that  the  men  sent  to  complain  of  the 
Greeks  had  been  seized  at  command  of  Florus  and  impris 
oned,  ostensibly  because  of  the  removal  of  the  sacred 
books  to  Nabata.  As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  reveal  the 
procurator's  purpose,  it  became  known  that  Florus  had 
sent  an  order  to  Jerusalem  for  seventeen  talents  out  of  the 
sacred  treasure  with  which  to  quell  the  sedition  at  Csesarea. 
Well  did  the  wily  Roman  know  that  the  Jews  were  in  no 
temper  to  submit  to  such  injustice,  and  with  the  news 
came  the  order  for  the  chief  of  the  Equites  to  report  with 
armed  horsemen  at  the  palace  at  Jerusalem. 
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A  motley  crowd  of  Jews  from  Cassarea  and  the  coast 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  valiant  chief  of  the  Equites  to 
go  to  Jerusalem,  not  as  the  mercenaries  of  Rome,  but  in 
open  revolt,  to  the  help  of  their  people  and  the  safety  of 
the  temjile  With  hurrying  feet  they  pressed  on  along 
the  highways  to  find  as  they  passed  within  the  gates  of 
the  city  Roman  soldiers  plundering  and  slaying,  while 
women  and  children  lay  dead  in  scores.  The  dreadful 
scenes  wrought  before  their  eyes  had  bewildered  the  high 
priests,  and  with  garments  rent  and  dust-besprinkled 
heads  they  brought  forth  the  holy  vessels  and  the  rich 
robes  from  the  temple  and  begged  the  people  to  submit  to 
the  Roman. 

As  the  cohorts  from  Csesarea  were  seen  advancing,  none 
dreamed  that  they  came  to  succor,  and  the  harpers   and 
singers  of  hymns  came  out  and  fell  down  before  the  mul 
titude  praying  them  not  to  resist  the  oncoming  host. 

"To  your  strongholds,  O  IvSrael!"  shouted  Jucundus, 
as  he  led  the  way  holding  in  view  the  sword  of  Judas 
Maccabeus.  A  new  life  seemed  to  infuse  the  despairing 
people.  They  turned  upon  the  Roman  and  from  the  tops 
of  houses  threw  their  darts  with  such  deadly  aim  that  the 
narrow  lanes  were  choked  with  the  dead  and  dying. 

It  is  now  three  days  since  the  brave  captain  departed  from 
the  city  of  Caesarea.  Three  days  of  prayerful  suspense  to 
the  beautiful  Jewish  maiden.  Three  days  of  constant 
watch  and  study  for  Bethuel.  There  has  been  but  little 
speech  between  these  two.  From  this  silence  Tirzah  feels 
certain  that  the  heavens  declare  no  propitious  aspect. 
The  old  man,  weary  with  watching,  sits  with  closed  eyes, 
muscles  relaxed,  unconscious. 

The  last  gleams  of  the  setting  sun  stream  through  the 
casement  and  falling  upon  the  silvery  hair  and  beard 
cause  the  now  placid  face  to  glisten  as  if  it  were  that  of  an 
angel. 

Tirzah  standing  at  the  open  door  is  awe-struck.  For 
an  instant  she  believes  that  life  has  departed.  Crossing 
quickly  to  the  old  man's  side  she  kneels  at  his  feet  and 
listens  for  his  breathing. 

Slowly  the  closed  lids  are  lifted  and  Bethuel's  worn 
hand  is  laid  in  blessing  upon  the  bright  golden  head  that 
rests  upon  his  bosom.  The  glory  of  the  sunset  has  tipped 
with  flame  the  marble  towers  of  the  great  city  and  now 
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Sparkles  upon  the  restless,  unquiet  sea  that  laves  its  bor- 
der. The  slant  rays  fall  in  tender  radiance  upon  the  form 
of  Tirzah  kneeling  there  —  a  pallid,  tearful  saint. 

Bethuel  stroked  her  fair  locks,  while  his  eye  wandered 
out  to  the  sea  beyond  the  busy  capital,  then  back  to  the 
snowy  peaks  of  lofty  Hermon.  the  •  •  white-haired  mountain 
of  the  aged."     Then  he  said  gravely: 

••Tirzah.  I  have  had  a  vision.  Hast  thou  strength  to 
go  a  long  journey  y 

Tirzah  raised  her  eyes  quickly,  but  she  met  only  the 
solemn  searching  gaze  of  Bethuel. 

■•How.  where  can  I  go'f"  she  inquired,  and  as  the  ter- 
rors of  the  last  few  days  pressed  upon  her  she  said:  -"No, 
no,  I  cannot  go;  there  are  perils  on  every  hand."" 

••Perils,  indeed.""  said  Bethuel.  sadly.  '-Yet  thou 
must  go.     Thou  must  go  quickly — this  very  night."" 

••Not  alone ■;'     O.  my  father,  tell  me  you  will  go  also." 

•  •  My  child,  my  feeble  steps  w^ould  but  delay  thee.  It 
is  a  night"s  journey  to  Jerusalem.""  then  noting  the  shiv- 
ering, terror- strickengirl  that  cowered  at  his  side,  he  said: 

•  •  Listen,  daughter.  Thy  lover  is  in  sudden  peril.  The 
Roman  procurator  holds  him  prisoner.  He  is  even  now 
under  sentence  of  death  upon  the  cross."" 

Bethuel  thought  to  nerve  the  timid  girl  by  relating  all 
that  in  a  dream  had  been  revealed  to  him.  In  a  wild  trans- 
port of  grief  Tirzah  cried: 

••Oh.  no.  no.  father,  you  forget.  None  of  the  eques- 
trian order  are  so  condemned  to  die.  Florus  dare  not  do 
this." 

••The  vision  is  true,  daughter.""  said  Bethuel,  earnestly. 
'•Get  thee  ready.  Lose  not  a  moment.  Go  to  Berenice, 
the  sister  of  Agrippa  the  King.  She  is  even  now  at  Jeru- 
salem.    She  will  help  thee."" 

With  minute  and  painstaking  direction  Bethuel  sug- 
gested each  detail  —  the  trusty  guide,  the  needed  disguise 
and  the  strategem  by  which  to  enter  the  city.  At  sunrise, 
as  Bethuel  had  foretold.  Tirzah  stood  within  the  palace 
gates  at  Jei-usalem.  How  she  had  compassed  the  journey: 
how  evaded  the  guards,  was  to  the  over-wrought,  ex- 
hausted maiden  like  a  troubled  dream.  She  only  remem- 
bered that  the  seven-fold  heavens  unfolded  all  their  gates 
to  let  the  stars  out  and  her  own  joy  when  mist  and  marble 
seemed  to  blend  where  the  great  temple  towered. 
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Thus  in  the  early  dawn  stood  the  desolate  Jewish  girl 
craving  audience  of  the  royal  Berenice.  So  many  strange 
things  had  been  brought  to  pass  within  the  last  few  days 
that  the  queen  felt  no  surprise  at  the  strange  request.  Her 
swollen  eyelids  bore  witness  to  her  grief  at  the  awful 
scenes  enacted  before  her  eyes,  and  her  penitential  garb 
which  she  wore  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  it  easy  for 
Tirzah  to  approach  and  to  relate  her  own  sorrows. 

Berenice  took  with  a  hopeless  sigh  the  bit  of  parch- 
ment which  Tirzah  drew  from  her  bosom,  but  when  her  eye 
fell  upon  the  signature  of  Bethuel  she  clasped  the  maiden 
in  her  arms. 

•"Bethuel  was  my  earliest  friend."  exclaimed  the  queen. 
•'All  I  have  is  at  his  service." 

In  faltering  accents  Tirzah  gave  unto  the  queen  Beth 
uel's  fears  for  the  safety  of  .Tucundus. 

•  •  It  is  true,  my  child.  Bethuel  never  errs.  The  brave 
Equite  is  condemned  to  die  upon  the  cross,  as  none  have 
ever  been  condemned  to  die  before." 

A  ghastly  x^allor  overspread  the  face  of  Tirzah  and  re- 
vealed the  ••chrism  of  love  with  love's  own  crown"  of 
sorrow  to  the  astonished  queen. 

With  ready  tact  and  delicate  sympathy  Berenice  ex- 
claimed : 

••We  can,  we  must  save  him  1  We  will  go  to  Florus 
himself." 

The  young  girl  shivered  as  with  cold.  •  •  O.  no.  no.  not 
to  Florus,"  she  cried  in  terror. 

"Can  you  not  do  this  for  your  betrothed y "  asked  the 
queen,  indignant  at  Tirzah's  want  of  courage. 

"I  can  die  with  him."  answered  Tirzah  with  sudden 
calmness. 

By  degrees  Berenice  drew  from  Tirzah  the  recital  of 
the  Roman  procurator's  importunities.  Roused  at  the  man's 
presumption  the  queen  grew  pale  with  wrath.  •  •  And  so 
he  thought  to  be  made  king  through  union  with  the  Asmo- 
nean  blood?"  angrily  asked  the  queen.  ••Would  that  my 
brother  Agrippa  were  here!" 

For  a  time  Berenice  sat  in  silence,  a  dark  frown  knitting 
her  fair  brows.     With  sudden  impulse  she  said: 

••I  will  go  alone  to  Florus.     He  shall  not  refuse  me." 

The  next  day  a  royal  queen  in  sackcloth  was  seen 
standing  bare-foot  before  the  tribunal  of  Gessius  Florus, 
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humbly  beseeching  him  for  the  life  of  the  Jewish  captain 
of  the  guards! 

The  Roman  procurator  saw.  but  laughed  aloud  at  her 
fears,  bade  her  depart  and  promised  that  the  rebel  Jucun- 
dus  should  be  beyond  her  prayers  shortly,  that  he  should 
die  on  the  morrow. 

••See  to  iti  ■■  he  shouted,  brutally  addressing  his  guards, 
•  •  Jucundus.  the  Equite.  is  to  be  publicl}^  whipped  and  then 
nailed  to  the  cross  before  tomorrow's  sun  shall  set!" 

The  words  had  barely  escaped  when  a  sharp,  shrill, 
piercing  cry  echoed  amongst  the  lofty  columns.  The 
throng  parted —  a  3^oung  girl  with  uplifted  arms  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  monster.  For  a  moment  his  cruel  face  blanched 
with  fear.  Her  long  golden  tresses  fell  against  the  hem 
of  his  robe,  and  the  lithe,  slender  form  of  Tirzah  lay  pros- 
trate before  the  procurator. 

Was  this,  he  thought,  an  apparation  sent  from  heaven 
to  denounce  his  cruel  mandate?  For  a  moment's  space 
there  was  utter  silence,  then  the  moans  and  sobs  of  Tirzah 
recalled  his  senses,  and  with  stifled  rage  he  ordered  the 
assembly  to  retire.  In  passionate  words  of  contempt 
Florus  then  addressed  the  weeping  maiden: 

••And  hast  thou  also  come  to  beg  the  traitor's  lifey "" 

'  •  Alas,  my  lord,  he  is  no  traitor.  He  has  but  defended 
his  race.  O.  my  lord,  but  name  his  ransom.  It  shall  be 
paid  with  my  heart's  blood." 

Upon  her  knees  with  clasped  hands  she  turned  those 
glorious  eyes  beseechingly  ui)on  him.  A  fiendish  smile 
broke  over  the  coarse  features  as  he  replied: 

'•Rise,  Tirzah!  you  have  saved  him.  I  grant  you  what 
I  would  not  grant  the  queen." 

••Heaven  protect  you  evermore!"  burst  from  the  lips 
of  her  who  forgot  for  the  moment  the  man's  diabolic 
nature. 

••The  Gods  no  doubt  approve,"  he  said  sneeringly. 
••  We  will  have  no  delay.  To-morrow  you  are  the  bride  of 
Florus.     Remember,  you  prolfered  your  heart's  blood." 

A  mortal  faintness  seized  the  girl.  Then  the  full  truth 
flashed  upon  her  with  all  her  helplessness  before  this  un- 
scrupulous being.  Even  were  she  to  accept  the  conditions, 
who  could  assure  her  that  her  lover  would  be  spared'?  The 
thought  was  agony.  The  small  steel  dagger  which  Jucun- 
dus had  placed  within  her  hand  on  that  Sabbath  night  in 
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Cassarea  still  lay  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  robe,  and  she 
remembered  his  parting  words,  "Tirzah,  we  can  die  to- 
gether.    We  cannot  live  apart!" 

She  grasped  the  ivory  hilt,  and  rising  to  her  feet,  held 
the  glittering,  quivering  thread  of  steel  upraised.  For  a 
moment  the  trembling  blade  sparkled  in  the  sunlight. 
Then,  a  mighty  crash  of  timbers,  doors  widely  thrown 
open,  a  rush  of  armed  men.  the  shouts  of  a  multitude,  and 
Tirzah  sank  unconscious  upon  the  marble  pavement. 

What  ensued  upon  that  terrible  day  she  never  knew. 
The  cutting  away  of  the  cloisters,  the  driving  off  of  the 
Romans  in  their  attempt  to  gain  possesion  of  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  where  the  vestments  of  the  high  priests  were 
kept  with  the  sacred  treasure,  fired  the  Jews  with  a 
strength  and  vigor  that  recalled  the  days  when  Simon 
camped  against  Gaza  and  freed  the  people  from  the  Mace 
donian  slavery. 

Gessius  Florus  fled  in  dismay.  As  the  liberated  pris- 
oners came  forth,  the  form  of  Jucundus,  captain  of  the 
Equites,  was  seen  borne  in  triumph. 

When  the  hour  approached  on  the  succeeding  day  that 
was  set  for  his  execution,  a  great  multitude  gathered  at 
the  passage  to  the  upper  city,  where  the  bridge  joined  the 
temple  to  the  house  of  the  Asmoneans.  In  the  large  gal- 
lery, which  overlooked  the  throng,  a  silver  Sabbath  lamp 
poured  its  festal  light  upon  the  venerable  Rabbi  Jeshua 
clothed  in  festival  garments.  His  severely  formed  features 
were  illuminated  with  a  solemn  joy. 

In  a  robe  of  spotless  white,  Tirzah  stood  before  him. 
her  face  touchingly  fair  with  the  beauty  born  of  suffering. 
At  her  side  stood  the  fearless  Jucundus.  The  purple 
bordered  tunic  of  the  Roman  guard  he  had  discarded,  but 
in  its  place  the  insignia  of  a  greater  than  Csesar  was  seen. 
It  was  the  sword  of  Judas  Maccabeus. 

There  was  at  the  wedding  feast.  '  "No  pageant  of  a  court 
behind,  no  royal  kin  around,  no  woven  gold  to  catch  her 
looks  cast  maidenly  to  ground,"  but  as  the  bride-veil  was 
lifted  after  the  Rabbi's  blessing,  myriads  of  voices  and 
musical  instruments  like  the  voices  of  waters  and  tempests 
joined  in  that  glorious  Psalm,  "O  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever." 

Mrs.  Hannah  E.  Davis  closed  the  literary  exercises  of 
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the  morning  with  a  polished,  scholarly  essay,  treating  of 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    ITALY    UPON     AMERICAN 
ART    AND    LITERATURE.  » 

The  qualifying  word  in  the  theme  limits  the  subject  to 
one  scion  of  the  parent  stock,  but  to  have  any  clear  knowl- 
edge of  this  offspring,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
its  mother's  child,  and  that  natural  law  holds  in  the  mental 
world  as  truly  as  in  the  physical. 

The  first  point  then  for  investigation  is  that  of  pre-natal 
influences.  This  will  take  us  a  long  way  back  and  to  a 
period  long  antedating  our  birth.  Varied  and  strange  and 
violent  and  antagonistic  are  the  influences  we  are  able  to 
find  which,  by  their  conquering  power  over  others,  or  their 
fusion  or  blending  with  others,  gave  a  character  to  the 
mother  which  impressed  itself  on  her  then  unborn  child. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  many  other  influences  that  com- 
bines with  those,  but  which  are  too  elusive  or  too  subtle 
to  be  definitely  traced. 

Of  these  latter  emanating  from  an  Italian  source,  per- 
haps might  be  classed  all  of  the  mind  and  character-mold- 
ing accomplished  by  the  Romans  during  their  five  hundred 
years  occupation  of  England.  Their  influence  went  out 
through  two  entirely  separate  channels,  one  the  physical 
and  social  condition  of  the  people,  the  other  their  religious 
impressions. 

The  Romans  did  soften  the  rugged  manners  and  senti 
ments  of  the  Britons  and  develop  ideas  of  unity  and  order 
and  law;  Christianity  was  also  introduced  with  all  its 
elevating  and  enlightening  and  developing  tendencies.  To 
summarize  then  it  might  be  said,  that  violent  and  cruel  and 
licentious  as  were  the  Romans,  the  first  influence  brought 
to  bear  on  our  savage  ancestors  was  by  them,  and  it  was 
for  order  and  humanity  and  religion;  nor  was  this  influ- 
ence wholly  lost  during  the  lawless  ages  that  followed. 

The  influences  of  this  period  have  been  referred  to  as 
subtle  and  elusive,  and  such  they  were.  Of  all  that  was  felt 
and  thought  by  the  brave  men  and  courageous  women  of 
that  time,  not  one  written  expression  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  is  a  voiceless  past  that  speaks  to  us  through  the  expe- 
rience of  the  ages  and  says: 
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"  Whatever  of  true  life  there  was  in  me 
Leaps  in  your  age's  veins.'' 

The  next  period,  brief  and  swift,  comes  down  to  us  in  the 
fierce  clamor  of  war  echoed  still  through  its  battle  songs; 
but  rising  through  them  and  above,  we  have  the  still  small 
voice  for  which  we  are  seeking,  the  Italian  influence  heard 
again  through  the  church,  as  in  the  songs  of  Caedmon  and 
Aldhelm.  of  Cynewulf.  and  the  rare  works  of  Baeda,  and 
of  that  king  of  earthly  kings  whose  life  and  whose  works 
agreed  in  this,  •  •  So  long  as  I  have  lived  I  have  striven  to 
live  worthily." 

Guizot  sayfe:  --This  fact  is  evident,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  of  Europe  has  been  essentially  theo- 
logical. Look  at  its  history  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  and  you  will  find  throughout  that  theology  has 
possessed  and  directed  the  human  mmd;  every  idea  is  im- 
pressed with  theology;  every  question  that  has  been 
sta^rted.  whether  philosophical,  political  or  historical,  has 
been  considered  in  a  religious  view.  So  powerful  indeed 
has  been  the  authority  of  the  church  in  matters  of  intel- 
lect, that  even  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  its  doctrines." 

That  Church  was  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  Italian  in- 
fluence, an  influence  harmful  in  many  directions,  but  in 
certain  lines  salutary  in  its  efl'ect  on  intellectual  life. 

The  quotation  expressed  Guizot's  thoughts  for  the  per- 
iod from  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  which  in- 
cludes the  more  limited  periods  already  discussed,  and  also 
those  extending  down  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  His  was 
a  general  statement,  and  to  realize  upon  what  a  basis  of 
truth  it  rests,  it  must  be  remembered  how,  everywhere  in 
their  conquests,  the  Gothic  Races  came  in  contact  with  Ro- 
man civilization  and  laws,  and  how  in  turn  the  conquerors 
became  the  conquered  by  Latin  Christianity  evangelizing 
these  races.  It  must  be  remembered  that  '  "After  the  Bar- 
baric invasion.  Italy  was  the  first  to  regain  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilization, that  she  then  took  the  lead  in  commerce,  in  free- 
dom, in  the  industrial  arts,  in  literature,  and  later,  in  sci- 
ence, and  that  the  Latin  language,  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  the  universal  language  of  Western  Europe.  It  not 
only  contained  the  works  of  art.  of  religion,  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  but  it  also  transmitted  the  classical  works  of 
earlier  Rome.'' 
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Into  England  was  brought  this  influence  by  the  imitative, 
assimilative  Norman,  who  much  more  reflected  Italian  in- 
fluence, passed  through  the  medium  of  the  French,  than  he 
did  the  Viking  progenitors.  He  multiplied  abbeys  and 
monasteries  all  over  England,  and  introduced  vast  num- 
bers of  monks  and  other  church  beneficiaries,  into  whose 
hands  were  consigned  so  much  of  value  of  an  educational 
and  literary  character. 

So  far  has  been  traced  in  our  literature,  Italian  influ- 
ences as  they  flowed  subtle  and  elusive,  through  conquest, 
or  vigorous  and  all-absorbing  through  the  church;  now  in 
the  fourteenth  century  these  may  give  place  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  new  and  different  current  of  the  same  influence, 
that  of  the  classical  authors  on  the  English  literature  of 
that  century.  To  the  Latin  is  literature  indebted  for  those 
stories  of  earlier  times  which  reappear  so  often  in  the 
works  of  Chaucer  and  also  in  those  of  the  later  poets,  tales 
which  have  furnished  material  to  poets  through  all  the 
years  since,  and  which  have  been  gathered  into  Latin  col- 
lections and  translated  into  other  tongues.  Tales  which 
from  their  semi-historic  character  have  gradually  grown 
into  the  popular  heart  and  have  influenced  in  their  choice 
of  subjects  such  men  as  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  this  new  influence  on  English  literature 
centralizes  in  the  writings  of  one  man,  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
Twice  during  his  eventful  life  did  he  represent  his  king  at 
the  Italian  court,  and  to  this  rare  mind  this  period  of  his 
life  opened  up  a  new  world  in  literary  art,  and  through 
him  to  English  literature  for  all  time.  Italy  had  then  had 
her  Dante,  and  the  works  of  her  Petrarca  and  of  her  Boc- 
cacio  were  well  nigh  finished.  Italian  literature,  which 
then  inspired  the  literature  of  all  Europe  and  still  inspires, 
had  reached  its  zenith. 

'  •  From  Dante's  Vita  Nuova  and  Divina  Commedia,  Chau- 
cer learned  the  power  and  range  of  poetrj^;  from  the 
Sonnets  of  Petrarca  what  is  meant  by  form  in  poetry; 
from  the  tales  of  Boccacio  he  first  learned  how  to  tell  a 
story  exquisiteljT^,  and  from  the  same  source  he  obtained 
ideas  of  plot  and  arrangement  which  are  manifest  in^  his 
Canterbury  Tales." 

Chaucer's  chief  work  at  this  time  attests  the  Italian 
influence  in  subject  and  treatment,  for  with  variations 
toward  the  side  of  purity  and  good  taste  and  piety,   and 
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eliminations  and  additions,  and  the  introduction  of  his  own 
tenderness,  vividness  and  simplicity,  the  Filostrato  of  Boc- 
cacio  now  becomes  the  Troylus  and  Crescide  of  Chaucer. 

The  next  tidal  wave  of  Italian  influence  which  broke  on 
the  shores  of  our  literature  was  produced  by  the  downfall 
of  Constantinople.  The  scholars  with  their  invaluable 
ancient  manuscripts  took  refuge  over  Italy;  schools  were 
opened  in  its  cities,  and  it  was  not  long  before  English- 
men, taught  in  these  schools,  returned  to  England  to  estab- 
lish similar  institutions  of  learning,  through  which  to 
impart  to  their  countrymen  their  acquired  knowledge. 

The  then  recent  invention  of  printing  was  in  this  effort 
an  invaluable  aid.  enabling  the  translators  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  all  Englishmen  the  classic  authors. 

The  blaze  of  literary  glory  which  later  illuminated  the 
Elizabethan  heavens,  had  in  the  growth  of  these  influences 
their  cumulative  force,  its  true  explanation. 

Through  the  Elizabethan  age  Italian  influence,  more 
controlling  then  than  before  or  after,  exerted  a  force  in 
two  ways  —  first  in  classical  scholar.ship,  second  in  Italian 
literature.  In  the  first  it  became  a  jiermeating  power, 
giving  political  measures,  as  in  Spencer,  fixing  standards 
of  taste  and  supplying  themes,  as  in  Shakspeare,  suggest- 
ing kmds  of  poetry,  as  the  love  sonnets  and  lyrics  of 
Wyatt  and  Surrey,  who  in  establishing  the  amourists,  re- 
flect through  them  the  manner  of  composition  of  Petrarca, 
as  well  as  his  sentiments,  subtle,  refined,  chivalrous. 

The  second  influence,  that  of  Italian  literature,  mani- 
fested itself  in  translations  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  in  Sur- 
rey's translation  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  gives  to  English 
litei-ature  a  new  form  of  expression,  that  of  blank  v^erse. 
a  reform  obtained  also  from  Italy.  Little  in  later  years  has 
Italy  added  to  the  work  of  her  great  masters  of  thought. 
Political  tyranny  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  have  combined 
to  set  foot  on  her  fair  neck,  and  though  she  has  now  over- 
thrown both  despots,  the  struggle  consumed  her  energies 
and  her  intellectual  life. 

Thus  may  be  outlined  the  pre-natal  influence  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  and  it  is  well  for  us  that  our  mother,  with 
the  life  we  drew  from  her.  imparted  to  us  so  goodly  an 
heritage,  for  with  us  too.  as  with  modern  Italy,  political 
struggles  for  freedom  and  unity  have  drawn  heavily  on  our 
resources,  intellectuall}^  as  well  as  financially.    In  addition, 
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our  struggles  with  the  wilderness,  and  our  youth,  have 
given  little  time  for  appropriating  or  utilizing  the  resources 
at  our  command.  It  were  vain  to  seek  for  Italian  influence 
among  the  writers  of  our  colonial  period  or  of  our  revolu- 
tionary period.  The  exigencies  of  the  occasion  became  their 
inspiration. 

Only  among  our  later  writers,  and  of  those,  our  college 
men.  need  we  look  for  this  influence,  and  there  not  in  vain.  It 
is  true  that  Whittier  has  written  on  themes  Italian,  but  it  is 
not  an  injustice  to  suggest  that  this  choice  of  subjects  has 
been  more  the  result  of  a  living  sympathy  with  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  man.  and  not  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Italian  authors.  Through  the  works  of  Longfellow 
is  most  directly  traceable  both  classic  Italian  influence  and 
modern.  Mr.  Longfellow's  literary  scholarship,  including 
as  it  did  his  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  other  lan- 
guages, has  enabled  him  to  induct  into  our  own  reservoirs 
of  literature  living  streams  from  many  foreign  fountains; 
bathing  so  continually  as  a  translator  in  these  classic  wa- 
ters, there  has  been  infused  into  his  own  soul  their  finer, 
subtler  essence,  their  deeper  thought.  This  is  manifest 
in  his  crowning  work,  the  translation  of  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia.  written  after  his  own  second  baptism  of  sorrow, 
as  a  surcease.  There  is  also  in  many  of  the  poems  of 
Longfellow,  in  almost  every  line,  a  wealth  of  classic  allu- 
sions, which,  never  profuse  nor  ostentatious,  holds  with 
charmed  interest  the  cultured  reader.  The  theme,  Italian 
influence  on  American  literature,  was  perhaps  suggested 
to  elicit  especially  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  classic  Ital- 
ian on  the  thought  and  form  of  our  literature,  and  with  that 
conception  has  the  theme  thus  far  been  considered,  but  it 
were  within  its  legitimate  bounds  to  give  a  thought  to  that 
form  of  Italian  influence  which  to  the  majority  of  readers 
is  the  more  apparent  and  the  more  interesting;  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  influence  of  the  Italy  of  to-day,  with  its  cli- 
mate and  scenery,  its  modes  of  life,  its  history,  its  political 
revolutions  and  evolutions,  its  legends  and  mediaeval  and 
Catholic  imagery,  that  absolutely  crowd  the  verse  of  Long- 
fellow. Of  these  a  few  will  be  noted,  and  here  it  were 
well  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  volume  of  thought  com- 
pacted often  into  the  limits  of  a  single  stanza. 

In  one  of  Longfellow's  repeated  visits  to  Italy,  the  poet 
spent  the  night  in  the  old  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte 
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Cassino.  and  from  its  window  he  looked  upon 

"  The  land  of  labor  and  the  land  of  rest, 

Where  mediieval, towns  are  white  on  all 
The  hillsides,  and  where  every  mountain's  crest 

Is  an  Etrurian  or  a  Roman  wall." 

Of  Amalfi  he  writes: 

Sweet  the  memory  is  to  me 

Of  a  land  beyond  the  sea, 
Where  the  waves  and  mountains  meet, 

Where,  amid  her  mulberry-trees, 
Sits  Amalli  in  the  heat. 
Bathing  ever  her  white  feet 
I  In  the  tideless  summer  seas. 

Then  with  swift,  sl^illful  hand  lie  gathers  up  her  glory 
and  her  loss,  she.  the  commercial  metropolis,  the  depart- 
ing point  of  the  crusaders,  the  rallying  point  of  the  pil- 
grims, she  the  city  now  under  the  sea.  and  binds  the  mem- 
ories together  in  the  sheaf  of  his  verse. 

Of  Venice  the  poet  sings: 

The  vhite  swan  of  rities,  slumbering  in  thy  nest 
So  wonderfully  built  among  the  reeds  — 

The  white  water-lily  cradled  and  caressed 

By  ocean  streams,  and  from  the  silt  and  weeds 
Lifting  thy  golden  filaments  and  seeds, 

Thy  sun-illumined  spires,  thy  crown  and  crest. 

Of  Florence  his  memories  are  of  Giotto's  Tower. 

"The  lily  of  Florence  blossoming  in  stone," 

and  of  the  Old  Bridge, 

Five  centuries  old,  planting  his  foot  of  stone 

Upon  the  Arno  as  St.  Michael's  own  was  planted  on  the  dragon. 

It  is  a  Roman  memory  also  that  inspires  the  last  stanza 
of  "The  Haunted  Chamber.'"  the  old  bridge  over  the  Ti- 
ber, which  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  Castello  St.  Angelo.  On 
either  side  of  this  bi'idge  along  its  entire  length  is  a  row  of 
more  than  life-size  statues.  This  bridge  was  the  place  of 
execution  of  Beatrice  Cenci.  The  stanza  referred  to  is  the 
following: 

''What  are  ye,  oh  pallid  phantoms! 

But  the  statues  without  breath 
That  stand  on  the  bridge  over-arching 
The  silent  river  of  death  ?  " 
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In  Longfellow's  mind,  an  author  says: 

"  Mediaeval  and  Catholic  imagery  seem  spontaneous;  the  clouds  are 
hooded  friars  who  tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain." 

''Autumn  writes  his  rubric  on  the  illuminated  leaves,  the  wind  turns 
them  over  and  chants  like  a  friar." 

Concerning  his  dead  child  the  poet  expresses  his  beau- 
tiful hope  and  trust: 

"  In  the  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives  whom  we  call  dead." 

The  old  Catholic  legends  of  myth  and  miracle,  absurd 
and  monstrous,  are  clay  transmuted  to  gold  by  his  touch, 
as  in  "The  Legend  Beautiful""  and  "Gasper  Becerra."" 

To  Longfellow  the  lighthouse  near  his  home, 

"Like  the  great  giant  Christopher,  it  stands 
Upon  the  brink  of  the  tempestuous  wave. 

Wading  far  out  among  the  rocks  and  sands 
The  night-o'ertaken  mariner  to  save." 

Or 

"  A  new  Prometheus,  chained  upon  the  rock, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  the  fire  of  love, 

It  does  not  hear  the  cry  nor  heed  the  shock, 
But  hails  the  mariner  with  words  of  love." 

Even  in  thought  of  his  children,  the  mediaeval  spirit 
clothes  the  poet's  expression — 

"  Do  you  think,  O  !  blue-eyed  banditti, 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 
Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 

Is  not  a  match  for  you  all ! 

"  I  have  you  here  in  my  fortress 

And  I  will  not  let  you  depart, 
But  put  you  into  the  dungeon 

In  the  round  tower  of  my  heart. 

"  And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever. 

Forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruins 

And  moulder  in  dust  away." 

The  thought  most  mfluencing  the  mind  that  seeks  to 
trace   the  clue  of  Italian  influence  through  the  intricate 
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mazes  of  this  lonely,  winding  way.  is  best  expressed  in 
that  Italian  master  mind  whose  rare  inheritance  was  the 
trinity  of  gifts,  and  whose  thought  Longfellow  has  inter- 
preted to  us  in  the  dedication  of  the  i)oem  "Michael  An- 
gelo." 

Nothing  that  is,  shall  perish  utterly, 
But  perish  only  to  revive  again 
In  other  forms,  as  clouds  restore  in  rain 

The  exhalations  of  the  land  and  sea. 

Men  build  their  houses  from  the  masonry 

Of  ruined  tombs;  the  passion  and  the  pain 

Of  hearts  that  long  have  ceased  to  beat,  remain 

To  throb  the  hearts  that  are,  or  are  to  be. 

'  Quickened  are  they  that  touch  the  prophet's  bones." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 

INTERNATIONAL   COPYRIGHT 

was  made  by  the  Chairman.  President  McNutt,  and  after 
a  spirited  discussion  and  slight  amendment,  was  accepted, 
by  a  rising  vote  of  the  convention,  as  presented  in  the 

following 

RESOLUTIONS: 

Remlved,  That,  while  the  people  of  the  West  want  cheap  books,  they  do 
not  want  books  made  cheap  by  stealing  them  from  Americans  or  foreigners. 

Resolved,  That  the  honor  of  the  American  people  demands  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  mutual  thievery  carried  on  by  American  and  foreign  publish- 
ers shall  cease  at  once. 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  course  of  those  of  our  Representatives  in 
Congress  who  voted  against  the  copyright  bill  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Resolved,  That  Ave  cannot  support  with  voice  or  pen  any  man  who  shall 
persist  in  opposing  a  measure  so  just,  and  so  entirely  in  accord  with  good 
morals  and  wise  statesmanship. 

Resolved,  That  some  members  of  Congress  cannot  shield  themselves  be- 
hind the  pretense  that  they  want  cheap  books  for  their  constituents,  and 
members  who  at  first  were  in  favor  of  the  copyright  bill  can  not  complain  if 
distrust  and  suspicion  should  find  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
heard  it  charged  that  the  book  pirates  whose  business  the  proposed  act 
threatened  were  represented  by  a  powerful  lobby  willing  to  use  their  ill  got- 
ten gains  to  defeat  this  measure  of  justice.  Hereby  we  do  not  mean  to  charge 
that  such  members  were  actuated  by  venal  considerations,  but  we  would  ad- 
monish them  that  in  this  era  of  corruption  they  subject  themselves  to  sus- 
picion by  such  change  of  position. 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  association  are  hereby  tendered 
to  Hon.  W.  D.  Bynum,  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Cheadle  and  all  other  western  Con- 
gressmen, who  supported  the  measure,  for  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  copy- 
right bill. 


MRS.   JULIA    C.  ALDRICH. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

HAJ,L. 
BUSINESS   MEETING. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  submitted 
by  Judge  T.  B.  Redding  was  accepted,  and  officers  and 
members  of  the  executive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  as  follows: 

OFFICERS: 

President  —  John  Clark  Ridpath.  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Vice    Presidents  —  Mary     Hart  well     Catherwood, 
Hoopeston,  Ills.;  Coates  Kinney.  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Secretary — MRS.  M.  Sears  Brooks,  Madison.  Ind. 
Ass  t  Secretary — Josephine  M.  Brooks,  Madison.  Ind. 
Treasurer  —  W.  W.  Pfrimmer,  Kentland,  Ind. 

MEMBERS   OF   EXECUTIVE    COMMITEEE: 

Chairman  — GY.O.  B.  Cardwill,  New  Alban3^  Ind. 

Cyrus  F.  McNutt.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Benj.  S.  Parker,  New  Castle.  Ind. 

Mary  E.  Cardwill.  New  Albany,  Ind. 

L.  May  Wheeler.  Chicago,  Ills. 

J.  P.  Dunn.  Jr..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  N.  Matthews,  Mason,  Ills. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  L.  Thompson.  Muncie,  Ind. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Andrews,  Connersville,  Ind. 

H.  W.  Taylor,  Anderson,  Ind. 

W.  H.  Venable.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Thos.  B.  Redding,  New  Castle.  Ind. 

John  Lee.  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer.  Mr.  W.  W.  Pfrimmer,  was 
read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benj.  S.  Parker  the  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  and  send  letters  of  greet- 
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ing  from  the  association   to   absent   members:     Benj.    S. 
Parker,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  Mary  E.  Cardwill. 


THE    LITERARY    PROGRAMME 

For  the  afternoon  opened  with  a  poem,  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  S. 
Nichols,  a  well-known  poet  of  Indianapolis,  who  won  mer- 
ited recognition  a  generation  ago.  The  poem,  beautifully 
read  by  Miss  Kate  Parks,  pictured  age's  loving,  lingering 
memory  of  childhood,  hapj^y  in  the  song  of 

THE  BONNIE  BROWN  BIRD  IN  THE  MULBERRY  TREE. 

In  a  green  meadow,  iaced  by  a  silvery  stream, 

Where  the  lilies,  all  day,  seemed  to  float  in  a  dream 

On  the  soft  gurgling  waves,  in  their  bright-pebbled  bed  — 

Where  the  emerald  turf  sprang  up  light  from  the  tread  — 

In  the  days  that  have  vanished,  forever,  for  me, 

There  grew  in  its  prime  a  red  Mulberry  Tree. 

How  stalwart  its  form  —  what  a  wealth  of  green  leaves! 

Where  the  sunliglit  came  sifting,  like  rain  through  the  eaves, 

With  a  right  royal  canopy  stretched  overhead. 

And  the  ruby-like  berries  strung  on  a  gold  thread, 

Enticing  the  birds,  and  enticing  to  me, 

As  I  swung  through  the  air,  'neath  the  Mulberry  Tree. 

'Twas  cunningly  fastened,  that  swing,  on  a  bough. 

And  the  rich-freighted  branches  brushed  lightly  my  brow, 

As  up  I  rose  higher  than  others  might  dare. 

And  tasted  the  joys  of  the  birds  in  the  air:  — 

While  one  little  warbler,  with  throat  full  of  glee, 

Built  its  nest  every  spring,  in  the  Mulberry  Tree. 

Oh  !  sunshine  that  mocketh,  whose  light  is  so  cold, 
Where,  where  is  the  glory  that  crowned  you  of  old? 
Where  hides  the  soft  splendor  that  brightened  the  ways, 
And  dazzled  the  child,  in  those  spell-woven  days? 
W^here  sings  the  sweet  bird  that  once  sang  unto  me, 
From  its  zephyr-rocked  nest  in  the  ^lulberry  Tree  ? 

Away  with  this  thought !  — let  me  dream  like  a  child  ; 

Let  me  bound  o'er  the  meadow,  with  hair  streaming  wild! 

Once  more  in  the  swing,  with  nothing  to  fear. 

The  sun  shining  brightly,  the  heav'ns  beaming  clear; 

And  hark  !  'tis  the  strain  of  a  lost  melody 

From  the  bonnie  brown  bird  in  the  ^Mulberry  Tree. 
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Sing  on  ! — is  it  true  I  e'er  wandered  from  this? 

Tliat  I've  drank  of  each  sorrow —  have  tasted  each  bliss? 

That  the  world,  with  its  lures,  with  its  lies  and  its  art, 

Has  rolled  a  cold  stone  o'er  the  tomb  of  the  heart? 

Is  it  true,  laughing  meadow—  oh,  verdurous  sea! 

That  a  child  swings  no  more  'neath  the  Mulberry  Tree? 

Sing  on  !  —  how  it  steals  o'er  each  chord  —  through  each  vein, 

And  fills  every  sense  with  an  exquisite  pain  ; 

Now  whispering  with  memory,  now  murmuring  of  love. 

Now  lifting  the  soul  to  the  star  realtns  above; 

Thus  Hope,  in  the  heart,  sang  once  sweetly  to  me, 

As  the  bonnie  brown  bird  in  the  Mulberry  Tree. 

Sing  on,  gentle  minstrel,  as  upward  I  spring 
Through  the  element  rare,  in  the  rapturous  swing! 
Ah  !  yes,  those  are  tones  once  familiar  in  years, 
Ere  the  bolt  was  shot  back  from  the  gateway  of  tears! 
How  long  —  oh  I  how  long,  wilt  thou  sing  thus  to  me, 
Thou  bonnie  brown  bird  in  the  Mulberry  Tree? 

How  long?     It  has  ceased  :  —  the  hoarse  drum  and  the  throng 

Have  broken  the  thread  of  its  Heaven-taught  song: 

The  meadow  has  faded  —  the  lilies  have  died; 

The  stream  in  its  bed  has  been  shrunken  and  dried; 

And  no  child  ever  swings  there  in  innocent  glee. 

Or  hears  a  brown  bird  in  the  Mulberry  Tree  I 

A  picturesque,  poetic  view  of  Rocky  Mountain  scenery 
was  offered  by  Mrs.  Ida  May  Davis,  in 

A    TOUCH    OF    NATURE. 

We  all  have  inspired  moments.  To  the  artist,  this  spirit 
of  nature  is  more  than  a  pulsation  to  be  remembered  as  a 
swift  glimpse.  He  mentally  photographs  his  picture,  the 
memory  fastens  upon  it  until  the  points  in  the  triangle 
of  scene,  vision  and  imagination  are  united.  And  when  he 
is  able  to  impart  to  it  the  stamp  of  individual  feeling  and 
naturalness,  his  messages  reveal  inspiration.  A  ray  of 
light  divided  into  a  rainbow  of  colors,  each  different  from 
the  other,  and  every  component  particle  unlike  all  the 
others,  gives  unlimited  variety.  If  every  atom  that  moves 
affects  the  farthest  star,  and  every  breeze  that  blows  and 
every  wave  that  beats  affect  all  the  worlds  of  space,  giving 
infinite  changes,  the  combinations  become  limitless;  and 
all  these  are  ours  to  choose.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
elements  coeval  with  the  sun  and  hills,  save  the  varied  im- 
pressions  seized   by  the  mind   and  interpreted  in  color. 
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Not  unto  to  all  who  see  is  given  the  power  to  portray. 
We.  who  can  simply  appreciate  without  reproducing,  paint- 
ing our  superuatviral  pictures  in  air  only,  can  but  look  and 
wonder,  as  one  reciting  the  fragments  of  a  wondrous  view, 
or  gathering  together  the  scattered  notes  of  a  great  sym- 
phony. Last  summer  a  small  party  was  banded  to  enjoy  the 
scenic  route  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake. 
Several  of  the  number  who  had  been  through  the  Swiss 
Alps,  and  were  artists  of  more  than  local  fame,  acknowl- 
edged that  no  less  alluring  in  their  grandeur  and  beauty 
were  the  Rocky  Ranges.  It  is  a  landscape  of  inspiring 
touches  from  the  Hand  that  traced  the  sea  and  mount  and 
sky.  with  brushes  dipped  in  the  colors  of  the  sun  and  dew 
and  air.  I  have  known  myself  incapable  of  expression 
countless  numbers  of  times,  but  I  never  experienced  such 
an  utter  helplessness  in  delineation,  as  here.  The  mind 
and  the  eye  cannot  confine  themselves  to  a  record  of  de- 
tails. Theyf^luntarily  reach  out  towards  the  sun.  encom- 
passing the  profiles  of  ranges,  precipitous  ledges,  shining- 
expanse  of  colored  soil,  dizzy  depths  and  overpowering  alti- 
tudes, splintered  pinnacles  and  plutonian  chasms  in  kaleid- 
oscopic view^s  which  are  pictured  on  retina  and  brain. 
When  accustomed  to  reverberating  eclipes  through  stupen- 
dous heights  the  river's  bass  roar  between  the  canon 
walls,  and  the  silvery  soprano  of  the  splashing  falls,  we 
can  then  memorize  an  impression  over  which  time  may 
draw  the  curtain  of  age.  but  can  never  dim  the  recollection 
of  that  hour. 

Pike's  Peak  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  picturesque  sur- 
prises. On  approach  it  seems  but  a  faint  thread  of  opaline 
light  against  an  arch  of  blue  vapor.  It  does  not  impress 
one  as  being  a  mountain  any  more  than  the  surrounding 
clouds.  Gradually  the  line  strengthens,  the  colors  deepen, 
until  the  crest  of  snow  is  clearly  etched  in  a  sky  as  blue  as 
iazulite.  Then  exquisite  prismatic  colors  play  about  white 
clouds  as  delicate  as  gossamer  webs,  in  the  faintest  pinks 
and  violet  melting  into  each  other,  then  paling  and  reflush- 
ing  —  a  shifting  restless  wave  of  airy  film.  The  trip  up 
Pike's  peak  is  laborious  to  one  not  an  Alpine  tourist.  The 
ascension  upon  the  barro  does  not  cause  one  to  imagine 
himself  (or  herself)  giving  rein  to  Pegasus.  I  was  soon 
obliged  to  excuse  myself  from  the  violent  exercise  thus 
imposed.     The  owner  of  my  particular  racer  said,  •  •  Marm, 
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if  yer  wants  ter  stop  her.  jest  call  her  hj  name,  sharp-like: 
same's  Marthy.  She's  named  fur  the  great  primer  donner. 
My  darter  calls  her  Patty,  but  I  don't  b'lieve  in  nicknames, 
so  I  calls  her  bj^  her  full  name.  Marthy."  Marthj-'s  voice, 
while  easily  soaring  above  high  C  in  musical  timbre,  would 
not  incline  Patti  to  envy. 

Eastward  from  the  plains  there  is  no  limit  to  vision.  In 
the  fading  light,  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  crej^t  from 
the  grass  upwards,  like  a  rift  in  the  sky.  Westward,  the 
sun  sinking  behind  the  mountains  bej'ond  Leadville.  showed 
its  great  red  disc,  cloud-barred,  above  a  limitless  exj^anse 
of  white-caps,  as  it  seemed,  a  billowy  chaos  of  massive 
mountain  domes  and  peaks,  draped  in  imperishable  snow 
and  flooded  with  a  glory  of  dissolving  splendor,  while 
radiating  lances  of  diamond  dust  shot  to  the  zenith.  The 
valley  of  the  lower  woiid  was  wrapped  in  wreaths  of  tinted 
mist.  Under  the  shadow  of  Pike's  Peak  lies  Manitou. 
The  winds,  descending  from  the  regions  of  eternal  snow 
through  the  pines  and  aspens  into  the  glen  festooned  with 
clematis:  the  murmur  of  the  waterfall:  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  wafted  from  the  purple  hills:  and  over  all  the 
mellowed  light,  touching  glade  and  cataract  and  trail  —  all 
these  combine  to  pi^onounce  its  beauties  matchless  in  a 
summer  day.  Nowhere,  within  so  limited  a  boundary,  is 
there  so  much  of  scenery  heroic,  weird  and  statuesque. 
Manitou  and  its  environs  has  been  called  the  Chamouni  of 
America.  Many  have  gleaned  the  fleld  before  me.  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  where  nature  has  indulged  in  the 
strangest  freaks  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  chiseling 
the  sublimest  pictures  in  solid  rock,  in  all  the  shades  of 
drab,  yellow,  purple,  pink  and  terra-cotta.  The  massive 
red  portals  of  the  famed  gateway,  the  caverns  vestibuled 
with  stalactites  frescoed  in  exquisite  filigree,  suggest  the 
ruins  of  a  vast  temple.  The  pink  trachyte  colors  the 
mountains  red.  which  mingled  with  the  dark  shrubbery,  in 
the  distance  shows  maroon.  Pike's  Peak  in  the  twilight 
stands  clothed  in  the  softest  violet.  With  the  sinking  of 
the  sun  seems  summer  to  leave,  and  winter  to  approach 
with  the  brightening  of  the  stars.  Cheyemie  canons  are 
deep  gashes  in  the  red  granite  of  the  Cheyenne  Mountains. 
The  white  spruce,  entwined  with  a  minor  creeper,  adds 
beauty  to  the  slopes.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, within  sound  of  the   ever  restless  falls,  is  the  grave 
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of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  The  spot  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
this  gifted  woman,  and  at  her  request  formed  her  last  rest- 
ing place.  Travelers  climbed  the  weary  steep  uncom- 
plainingly to  gather  a  spray  of  the  peculiar  moss,  the  only 
mark  of  her  tomb,  as  a  souvenir.  From  the  solitude  of 
this  height  she  gave  to  us  Ramona  and  her  delightful 
poems  of  such  tender  melody.  Since  I  was  not  to  view 
the  sunrise  from  the  mountain  summit.  I  arose  early  to  ac- 
cept what  the  gods  would  bestow  on  a  lower  plane.  The 
moon,  like  a  withered  leaf  seemed  drifting  before  the  wind, 
till  lost  amidst  the  shivering  clouds,  when  a  faint  glow 
Hashed  over  the  ridge,  growing  brighter  and  wider,  in  a 
glorious  color  compounded  of  rose  and  gold  flaming  over 
snowy  tops,  which,  slowly  as  one  looks,  encircles  the  sum- 
mits seemingly  suspended  in  ether,  until  the  whole  glows 
with  shimmering  brightness,  as  if  transfigured  in  the 
light  of  His  face.  The  stillness  of  the  rare  atmosphere, 
the  solitary  eagle  in  the  air.  the  dizzy  pathwaj^  no  foot  has 
climbed,  the  flow  of  the  yeasty  river  whose  motion  cannot 
be  heard,  impress  one  with  the  ideas  of  the  greatness  of 
silence  —  space  —  infinity!  "We  descended  to  collect  our 
sketching  and  camping  outfit  to  prejjare  to  start  in  the 
evening  through  the  grandest  of  gorges  and  canons. 
Reaching  Pueblo  at  midnight,  brought  us  in  the  Royal 
Gorge  by  daylight.  In  this  crowning  wonder  of  nature, 
one  seems  locked  between  precipitous  hillsides  and  sharp- 
edged  cliffs  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  track  and 
river,  splintered  atop  into  airy  pinnacles  and  lost  in  the 
clouds.  The  train  rolls  round  a  long  curve  close  under  a 
a  black  granite  wall  till  it  touches  the  edge  round  which  it 
darts.  No  flowers  grow  in  this  sombre  vale,  and  the  birds 
do  not  care  to  penetrate  the  solitude.  Below,  is  the  roar 
of  driven  waters;  above,  the  ominous,  beetling  precipice; 
opposite,  a  smooth,  unscalable  wall;  before  us.  phantom 
shadows  like  burnt-out  torches  in  a  spectral  march,  and 
enveloping  all,  airy  shreds  and  ribbons  of  a  strange  vapor. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  Colorado  to  the 
scientist,  antiquarian,  and,  indeed  the  general  tourist,  is 
that  part  in  which  are  found  the  cliff  dwellings  of  a  peo- 
ple extinct  as  a  race.  In  Mancos  canon,  perched  seven 
hundred  feet  on  a  narrow  shelf,  stands  a  two- story  house 
well  preserved.  The  floor  is  the  ledge  of  rock  and  the 
roof,  the  overhanging  cliff.     A  cave  was  found  by  some  of 
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the  party  that  contained  four  low.  communicating  houses, 
long  since  aiDpropriated  by  wild  animals.  These  struc- 
tures were  so  strongly  put  together,  that  the  tooth  of  time 
had  found  them  hard  to  gnaw.  The  fleetness  and  surety 
of  foot  in  this  race  was  necessary  to  scale  the  smooth  and 
jutting  portions  of  these  promontories.  The  village 
Indian  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  of  to-day.  are  believed 
to  be  their  lineal  descendants.  Perhaps  when  the  re- 
searches which  are  in  progress  concerning  their  interest- 
ing ruins  have  developed  new  facts  in  relation  to  their 
architecture,  some  more  certain  light  will  be  found  to  re- 
veal their  origin.  A  sentiment  that  might  appeal  to  us 
lies  in  the  unconscious  monuments  they  left  —  those  castled 
watch  towers,  whose  dizzy  walls  no  foot  but  theirs  has 
pressed.  Races  may  be  forgotten  and  graves  lie  nameless, 
but  deeds  stand  with  the  sun. 

The  summit  of  Marshall  Pass  lies  nearly  eleven  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  the  train  halts 
upon  the  top.  looking  to  the  south,  the  sunlight  falls  in  a 
white  radiance  on  the  spires  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo 
range.  Their  sharp  and  dazzling  pyramids  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  grand  and  majestic.  Looking  down,  the  eye 
meets  the  prismatic  hues  of  the  sun  touching  the  abysmal 
gorge  and  rimming  the  white  cliffs  like  views  through 
spirit  air.  From  morn's  first  kiss  to  eve's  goodnight  the 
wealth  of  coloring  and  and  sublimity  of  form  rest  in  the 
memory  as  an  amazing  dream.  Pj'om  Vesta  Pass,  the 
Spanish  Peaks  are  seen  in  the  distance  enveloped  in  a 
blue  mantle.  The  landscape  before  us  was  draped  with 
rain  veils,  through  which  the  sun  shot  slant  arrows  of 
light,  and  from  the  farther  edge  of  the  canopy  of  clouds  a 
halo  radiated  from  the  brightness  beyond  —  an  entrance  to 
an  enchanted  panorama.  From  the  Grand  Canon  west, 
the  miles  do  not  decrease  in  interest.  There  are  more  pic- 
tures and  peaks,  streaked  in  orange  and  rust  from  the 
spruces  on  the  sides  to  the  apex,  with  patches  of  aspens 
and  evergreens,  touched  by  the  frost  to  the  colors  of  flame, 
blended  in  fine  lines  like  the  plumage  of  a  bird;  and  colored 
rock  beautiful  without  verdure.  These  eternal,  weather- 
beaten  rocks  are  in  the  exact  .shades  of  our  present  fash- 
ionable colors,  in  all  the  subdued  tones  of  mauve,  old  rose 
and  olive,  with  varied  shades  of  gray  and  yellow,  with 
others  equally  beautiful  for   art  yet   to  imitate.     Twin- 
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Lakes  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
sorts. Jack  Frost  is  perfectly  at  home  here  in  July  and 
August.  In  this  locality  I  shall  always  remember  three 
distinct  phases  that  mere  words  will  not  describe.  They 
may  not  be  so  wonderful  to  you  as  they  were  to  me.  I 
have  since  read  of  a  curious  shadow  cast  by  a  mountain 
upon  the  water,  not  upon  the  flat  surface,  but  erect,  as 
against  the  opposite  bank.  The  probable  explanation  is. 
that  the  sun  heating  the  water  causes  a  mist  or  fog  to 
arise,  and  the  shadow  is  thrown  against  this,  making  it 
appear  to  stand  upright  —  the  mountain  rising  direct  from 
the  water.  This  was  as  I  saw  it.  The  second  view  was 
that  of  a  double  lunar  rainbow  and  a  kind  of  mirage  over 
the  lake.  The  atmosphere  was  filled  with  mist  and  phos- 
phorescence, the  waters  lighted  by  a  pale  flame  reflected 
in  the  heavens.  The  dazzling  cascades  threw  green,  lumi- 
nous spray  adown  the  steeps.  Red  lights  hovered  over 
the  lake's  glassy  sheet,  and  dancing  emerald  waves  sank 
into  the  darker  shadows  with  glittering  streaks,  deepening, 
until  the  last  scene  became  like  a  trail  of  yellow  serpents 
gliding  through  an  ebon  sea. 

The  third  phenomenon  was  more  strangely  wonderful 
and  less  easily  described.  On  this  morning  the  mountains, 
except  the  apices,  were  banked  about  with  clouds,  leaving 
no  base  visible.  The  crests  were  studded  with  pines 
wrapped  in  crystalled  snow  over  which  the  rising  san 
poured  with  a  marvelous  glory.  The  clouds  below  rolled 
in  shifting  billows  every  moment.  Standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  and  looking  up  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
overhanging  the  spectator  far  out  in  mid  air,  while  the 
wave- like  motion  of  the  clouds  caused  them  to  seem  to 
float  in  the  highest  space.  To  interpret  the  effect,  one 
need  scarcely  mention  the  heavenly  citadels.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  every  day  was  crowded  with  these 
glimpses.  The  first  was  caught  upon  going  out.  and  the 
latter  four  months  later  on  the  return.  Near  Fremont's 
Pass  is  one  object  that  stands  high  and  alone  in  the 
heavens  —  The  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Shining  grandly 
in  the  pure  ether  is  this  emblem.  The  Cross  is  formed 
by  two  transverse  canons  of  immense  depth  riven  down 
and  across  the  summit,  in  which  lies  the  eternal  snow — a 
perfect  symbol  in  the  skies.  The  white,  serrated  peaks 
of  the  Eangre  de  Christo  range,  so  boldly  defined  at  a  near 
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view,  stretch  to  the  south  and  west  until  all  is  lost  but 
their  outline  in  the  violet  haze  of  atmosphere  and  clouds 
of  reflected  lights.  It  is  the  far-a-way.  receding  landscape 
that  charms  oar  vision,  as  oft-times  it  does  the  memory  on 
life's  declining  slope.  O.  distance,  thou  dear  enchantress, 
bring  not  the  mountains  too  close  to  dispel  our  illusions! 

The  Black  Canon  of  the  Gunnison  traverses  a  valley  of 
cliffs  and  gorges.  The  road  follows  the  winding  bed  of  the 
river  along  walls  of  solid  masonry  so  high  and  close  that 
sometimes  a  streak  of  sky  with  stars  is  the  only  daylight 
seen.  Foaming  cataracts  whirl  through  serpentine  fis- 
sures adown  the  dark  green  river.  The  vertical  sides  of 
this  measureless  gulf  of  air  face  each  other  in  the  grim 
silence  and  awful  sternness  of  fate.  Currecanti  Needle  rises, 
an  isolated  obelisk.  The  crested  crags  and  precipices  of 
this  gorge  are  grander,  deeper,  darker  than  those  before 
traversed.  We  hear  the  crash  of  iron,  the  shriek  of  the 
wind,  the  roar  of  waters  as  we  descend  into  the  abyss.  It 
is  an  epic  poem  in  whose  perusal  no  thought  of  timidity 
enters  until  the  battle  is  over.  The  fitful  flashes  of  the 
cedar  flame  light  the  lurking  gloom  of  this  sunless  arcade. 
Gradually  in  the  gray  light  is  seen  the  sharp  line  of 
swallow's  wings  cleaving  dim  space,  and  from  this  night- 
rimmed  vale  the  train  darts  swiftly  forward  as  charging 
upon  the  sun.  Chippeta  Falls  jjlunges  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  then  dashes  out  into  the  air  and  is  wafted  in  silken 
skeins  and  lacework.  like  a  veil  of  spray,  in  iridescent 
fringe  of  light.  There  is  a  trip  from  Owray  to  the  old 
Uncompahgre  Cantonment  that  in  the  autumn  shows  vivid 
contrasts  of  color.  I  have  seen  paintings  whose  high  col- 
oring I  believed  to  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
painter.  But  when  the  slopes  of  these  ranges  are  clothed 
in  golden  yellow,  red-brown  and  scarlet,  the  variegated 
greens  of  the  balsam,  cedar  and  yellow-pine;  above,  the 
purple,  red.  green  and  })ink  rock  of  the  peaks  with  snow- 
capped summits:  even  treating  with  silence  the  sun  and 
waters  and  the  drapery  of  the  tremulous  sky,  I  at  once 
admitted  that  what  I  had  pronounced  impossible,  lay  be- 
fore me.  Uncompahgre.  in  the  Ute  tongue,  means  red 
stream.  The  water  is  not  red,  but  the  canon  is  through 
which  it  flows;  and  the  color  shines  between  the  trees  and 
bushes  and  intensifies  that  of  surrounding  objects.  At 
this  point,  changing  our  manner  of  travel  from  a  tramway 
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to  the  D.  and  R.  G.  coaches,  we  settled  for  the  night.  The 
gloom  of  the  mesa  shadows  rested  heavily  upon  the  shrub- 
bery that  overhung  the  road  along  the  high  riv:'r  bank. 
Out  of  the  darkness  came  the  sound  of  the  waters  fretting 
as  from  a  lower  world.  It  was  long  past  the  dog-watch 
when  utter  loneliness  reigned,  the  lamps  were  lowered,  the 
senses  heavy,  when,  with  a  stealthy  hand  the  curtains 
were  parted  and  a  giant  figure  with  burning  red  eyes  ter- 
rorized my  heart,  as,  in  a  hissing  voice  like  a  seething 
river  he  demanded  my  presence  to  the  Devil's  Council 
on  the  rocks  below.  (To  which  miner's  story  I  had  scorned 
to  listen. )  To  gain  time  for  thought,  I  arose  to  accompany 
him  —  an  official  in  uniform  with  a  shaded  lantern  was 
apologising  for  having  to  wake  me  for  my  ticket.  After 
that  I  gave  respectful  attention  to  the  demons  of  all 
stories. 

Salt  Lake  City  has  a  jiarticularly  beautiful  situation, 
with  a  landscape  of  varying  contours.  The  phalanxed  for- 
ests that  fringe ,  the  foothills  form  a  gray-green  back- 
ground for  the  glassy  lake.  To  the  north,  between  the 
mountains  on  the  east  and  the  j^lains  and  water  on  the 
west,  were  seen  many  unsurpassed  views.  I  made  this 
note  of  the  last  glimpse  of  the  day's  departure  on  Salt 
Lake's  tideless  breast.  The  sun  was  dropping  into  the 
water  whose  saline  particles  catch  and  radiate  a  mass  of 
brilliant  color  in  raveled  threads  of  light;  the  lake,  far 
away  appearing  black,  then  green  and  blue  and  near  at 
hand  turquois.  As  he  sinks  lower  and  lower,  mirrored 
sapx)hire  rays  come  flashing  along  the  pathway  of  the 
fading  day,  touching  all  objects  with  the  glainour  and 
sheen  of  a  beauty  changing  with  every  instant.  The  west- 
ern horizon  lies  in  bars  of  red  gold  through  a  salfron  veil. 
The  creamy,  amber  cumuli  sink  into  umber  with  the 
creeping  grey.  The  far  off  hills  are  silhouettes  washed  in 
with  jasper,  pearl,  and  beryl  shades.  Slowly  the  lower 
banks  pale;  the  gilded  peaks,  holding  to  the  last  the  sun's 
lingering  rays,  that  seem  now  to  sink  into  the  water's 
arms;  but  no,  one  last  burst  of  glory  is  reserved  ere  he 
leaves.  Turning,  he  waves  his  mantle  over  the  spires,  we 
see  a  rainbow  arch  kissing  the  myriad  clouds  as  he  stands 
a  moment  bidding  a  gracious  farewell  to  the  summer  eve. 

The  mountains  blend  in  a  haze  of  violet,  ivory  and 
crimson,  reflecting  in  the  silvery  streams,  covering  the  red 
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rocks,  hovering  in  the  purple  sky  and  trembling   over  a 
sulphur  sea  of  flowers. 

The  afterglow,  when  all  this  splendor  melted  into  one 
crystalline  mist,  was  like  unto  nothing  but  the  everlasting 
hills — the  eternal  gates.  "And  the  twelfth  was  an  am- 
ethyst." 

Judge  T.  B.  Redding,  in  a  notable  analytic-historic  pa- 
per, presented  an  interesting  theory  of 

MYTHS.  —  THEIR   SOURCES.    EVOLUTION    AND 
COUNTERPARTS. 

The  history  of  myths  embraces  the  history  of  human 
development,  the  growth  of  science,  the  evolution  of  the- 
ology, the  unfolding  of  man's  knowledge  of  self  and  of 
his  environments.  To  fully  discuss  mj'ths,  to  state  and 
compare  them,  and  to  show  their  relations  would  require 
a  dozen  large  volumes.  Hence,  in  this  brief  paper,  I  shall 
only  touch  a  few  points  here  and  there,  not  attempting  to 
discuss  my  whole  subject,  and  leaving  much  to  be  inferred 
and  thought  out  by  my  hearers. 

Myth  began  with  the  dawn  of  human  life  and  has  not 
ceased  nor  ever  wdll  cease  to  exist.  A  deep  sense  of  the 
analogy  of  things  is  a  part  of  man's  fundamental  nature. 
Myths  serve  for  the  causative  interpretation  of  objective 
and  subjective  phenomena.  They  are  theories  by  which 
to  explain  the  universe  in  and  about  us.  thej^  are  the  baby- 
hood of  science,  the  first  steps  in  explaining  things.  The 
exercise  and  evolution  of  human  intelligence  by  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  thought,  moulded  and  directed  by 
imagination,  condition  and  environment,  and  the  jorojec- 
tion  of  self  into  nature,  and  the  personification  of  phe- 
nomena and  of  mental  concepts  give  rise  to  myths  and  are 
common  to  all.  This  is  very  marked  in  early  childhood, 
and  so  great  is  this  tendency  of  the  human  mind  that,  even 
now,  many  persons  of  great  strength  of  thought  and  of 
vast  acquirements,  are  constantly  prone  to  animate  and 
entify  every  object  of  perception.  With  them  every  emo- 
tion, every  act  of  consciousness,  and  even  abstractions 
have  the  force  of  entities.  Even  now  among  the  most 
highly  educated,  among  those  who  commune  with  nature 
as  a  dear  old  friend,   among  the  most  scientific,  w^e  find 
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them  entifying  the  atom,  the  molecule,  the  all-pervading 
ether  and  the  loves  of  the  atoms  in  chemical  quantivalence, 
and  many  other  mystic  assumptions  which  have  no  solid 
proof  of  their  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
various  phenomena  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences. 

"It  is  an  absolute  law  of  the  human  mind  that  phenom- 
ena should  generate  the  implicit  idea  of  a  thing  and  a 
cause,"  which  necessarily  involves  a  belief  in  the  objective 
reality  of  phenomena  which  produce  conceptions.  We 
can  not  get  away  from  the  notion  of  a  subject  and  a  cause. 
The  correctness  of  our  notions  will  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber and  upon  the  rigid  and  complete  analysis  of  our  sen- 
sations, and  upon  the  degree  and  kind  of  reflection  we 
exercise  upon  them.  Many  notions  of  subject  and  cause 
are  profoundly  inaccurate.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  ignorant,  inexperienced  and  uncultured  people.  A 
savage  sees  living  things  move  without  any  visible  force 
acting  upon  them,  and,  by  an  inference  drawn  from  his 
own  consciousness  and  exj^erience.  that  whatever  moves 
has  life,  applies  this  thought  (and  inference)  to  any  mov- 
ing object,  and  concludes  that  such  object  has  life  or  is 
acted  ujDon  by  something  having  life.  The  New  Zealander 
thought  Captain  Cook's  ship  to  be  a  large  whale  with 
wings;  the  Bojesmans.  seeing  a  wagon  move,  supposed  it 
to  be  a  living  thing,  and  that  it  needed  grass  for  suste- 
nance; the  Esquimaux  thought  the  vessels  of  Captain  Ross 
to  be  alive  because  they  moved  without  being  propelled  by 
oars;  when  Doctor  Hooker  pulled  out  a  spring  measuring 
tape,  which  flew  back  into  its  case  itself,  the  Indian  natives 
about  him  fled  in  dismay,  believing  it  to  be  a  snake.  In 
all  these  cases  there  is  an  insufficient  analysis  of  sensations 
and  a  comparing  of  former  memories  and  an  association 
of  present  sensations  with  former  sensations  and  experi- 
ences. The  child  and  primitive  man  measure  everything 
by  self. 

There  is  within  man  a  faculty,  a  force  or  power  that  re- 
sponds to  every  outward  phenomena,  to  every  sensation- 
producing  stimulus.  There  is  the  eye  for  light  and  the 
light  for  the  eye.  There  is  odor  for  the  nose  and  the  nose 
for  odor,  and  so  with  all  the  senses. 

Emerson  says:  "If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing,  then 
beauty  has  its  own  excuse  for  being. "  and  we  add.  that  if 
there  were  no  eyes  for  seeing  then  beauty  would  have  no 
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excuse  for  being. 

If  then,  there  be  no  spirit,  if  there  be  no  life  beyond 
the  grave,  if  there  be  no  first  cause,  if  there  be  no  su- 
preme intelligence,  if  there  are  no  future  rewards,  then, 
what  excuse  is  there  for  the  universal  thought  of  man? 
What  is  there  to  respond  to  these  intuitions  of  the  hu- 
man soul? 

May  I  no't  liken  myth  to  young  girlhood? 

"An  exquisite  incompleteness,  a  blossom  foreshadowing  fruit; 

A  sketch  faint  in  its  beauty,  with  promise  of  future  worth ; 
A  plant  with  some  leaves  unfolded  and  the  rest  asleep  at  its  root, 

*         *         *         *         "•■■         each  a  possible  thing, 
Dimly  seen  through  the  silence  that  lies  between  then  and  now." 

I  shall  refer  to  a  few  myths  only,  in  order  to  illustrate 
and  exemplify  my  thoughts. 

The  most  prolific  sources  of  myth  have  been  creation, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  thunder,  lightning,  the  rainbow%  winds, 
shadows  and  storms,  the  sea.  the  future  state,  the  power 
of  man  to  assume  other  forms  of  life,  and  animal  life. 

"The  whole  religious  life  of  the  Red  man  is  founded  on 
a  life  beyond  this  world."  Living  amid  the  ruins  of  an 
unknown  past,  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  mountain,  prairie 
and  forest;  listening  to  the  music  of  birds  and  insects,  the 
voices  of  animals,  the  murmur  of  the  waters,  the  roar  and 
rush  of  tempest  and  storm,  the  crash  of  thunder,  the 
weeping  and  sighing  of  the  winds  as  they  glide  over  and 
through  the  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  and  the  thousand  other 
voices  of  nature;  seeing  and  feeling  the  war  of  elements, 
the  effect  of  the  grand  and  incomprehensible  forces  in  na- 
ture ;  feeling  that  life  is  not  satisfied  here,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  seek  explanations  of  these  and  other  phenomena 
from  the  hazy  depths  of  their  inward  natures,  projecting 
self  into  all  about  them,  and  that  they  dream  of  that  bet- 
ter land  far  away,  or,  perchance  it  may  be,  close  at  hand? 

"  Where  the  sparrows  are  brighter  than  the  peacocks  here, 

And  their  dogs  outrun  our  fallow  deer, 

And  honey  bees  have  lost  their  stings, 

And  horses  are  born  with  eagle's  wings;" — [^Robert  Brmuning. 

where  "Pine  trees  from  the  ridge  repeat  the  music  of 
the  rivulet's  flow;''  where  "Listening  waters,  lingering, 
sweep  through  meadows  filled  with  drowsy  calm; "  where 
"Repose  lies  nestled  on  the  breast  of  sleep,  while  soft  de- 
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sires  enclasp  the  waists  of  dreams."' 

They,  as  all  other  tribes  have  done,  picture  a  spirit 
land  somewhere,  and  believe  that  the  soul,  sooner  or  later, 
will  reach  that  land,  or  not,  as  its  deeds  have  been  good 
or  bad. 

The  Hidatsas,  the  Mexicans  and  the  Alg'onquins  believe 
that  the  spirt  of  one  dying  lingers  about  the  home  where 
he  died  four  nights,  and  then  goes  to  the  village  of  the 
dead,  where  he  is  rewarded  for  his  virtues;  that  there  he 
hunts  the  spirits  of  the  dead  buffaloes  and  other  animals. 

The  Chippewas  think  that  there  is  in  man  a  principle  or 
essence  wholly  distinct  from  the  body,  that  it  quits  the 
body  at  death  and  goes  to  the  spirit  land,  which  they  locate 
far  to  the  south  by  the  great  sea;  to  reach  that  place  they 
must  cross  a  river  upon  a  large  snake,  Avhich  serves  as 
a  bridge. 

The  Karoks  of  California  locate  the  home  of  the  soul 
far  to  the  west,  in  the  way  of  the  setting  sun.  beyond  a 
great  ocean.  When  one  of  their  number  dies  they  whisper 
into  his  ears  messages  to  be  carried  by  his  spirit  to  loved 
ones  in  the  happy  land.  The  highest  crime  that  can  be 
committed  among  them,  one  on  a  level  with  wilful  murder, 
is  to  utter  the  name  of  the  dead  relative,  for  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  the  skeleton  turns  in  its  grave  and  groans. 
The  Tolowas  and  the  Mosquito  Indians  of  Central  America 
have  a  like  belief. 

The  Keltas  say  that  a  little  bird  flies  away  with  the 
soul  of  one  who  dies  to  the  spirit  home;  that,  if  a  good 
Indian,  the  little  bird  will  safely  land  the  spirit  there,  but 
if  a  bad  Indian,  a  hawk  will  catch  the  little  bird  and  eat  it 
up,  body,  soul,  feathers  and  all. 

The  Mattoal  teach  that  the  souls  of  the  good  go  to  a 
happy  land  far  away  in  the  south,  but  those  of  the  wicked 
find  a  home  in  the  grizzly  bear,  a  relative  of  sin. 

The  Modocs  and  Shastikas  think  that  the  soul-land  lies 
far  distant,  and  that  to  reach  it  one  must  die  and  be  buried 
where  he  was  born,  and  that  food  and  money  should  be 
buried  with  the  dead  to  supply  the  spirifs  wants  on  the 
journey. 

With  many  tribes  the  rainbow  is  the  beautiful  bridge 
that  spans  the  chasm  between  the  earth  and  the  spirit  land. 

The  Yuroks  of  California  imagine  that  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  are  compelled  to  cross,  on  their  way  to  the 
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other  shore,  a  slender,  greasy  pole  which  serves  as  a 
bridge;  that  a  light  is  necessary  to  guide  them  across  the 
perilous  chasm,  and  therefore  ihey  keep  fires  burning  at 
the  grave  for  several  days.  The  length  of  time  depends 
upon  the  known  character  of  the  dead  Indian,  for  the  good 
make  the  passage  much  quickei*  than  the  bad. 

The  Pegans  hold  a  feast  at  the  grave,  thinking  that 
while  they  are  partaking  of  the  visible  food  the  departed 
spirit  i^artakes  of  the  spirit  of  the  food. 

There  are  many  curious  beliefs  as  to  what  the  soul  is, 
as  to  how  many  souls  one  may  have,  and  as  to  the  place 
where  these  souls  are  or  may  be  located.  These  beliefs 
are  founded  upon  the  idea  of  the  entity  of  the  soul,  or 
spirit  in,  but  not  of  the  body,  and  largely  arise  from  the 
phenomena  of  dreams  and  from  the  hallucinations  and  de- 
lirium of  sickness,  hunger,  thirst  and  sufferings. 

Among  the  Aryan  races  the  idea  prevails  that  the  soul 
is  a  spark,  that  the  evolution  or  production  of  fire  resem- 
bles generation.  The  lightning,  Brighu,  is  creator;  the 
son  of  the  lightning  marries  the  daughter  of  Manu  (clouds), 
and  they  have  a  son  Auruna  (the  all -encircling  sky),  who 
at  his  birth  breaks  his  mother's  thigh,  or  in  other  words, 
the  lightnings  break  the  clouds  and  rend  them  asunder, 
revealing  the  azure  depths  beyond.  Brighu.  the  lightning, 
formed  man  of  earth  and  water  and  breathed  into  him  the 
spark  of  life. 

Many  North  American  Indians  and  other  races  believe 
that  man  has  two  or  more  souls,  one  of  which  wanders  at 
will  during  sleep,  in  dreams,  while  the  other  remains  in 
the  body.  The  New  Zealanders,  Dyaks,  Peruvians  and 
others  have  similar  ideas.  They  believe  that  what  one 
sees  in  dreams  is  real,  and  has  been  actually  seen  by  the 
wandering  soul.  The  Egyptians  and  the  Orissa  ascribe  to 
man  four  souls;  the  Romans,  Dakotas,  Malagassy  and 
others,  three. 

Among  all  people  there  exists  some  kind  of  belief  that 
the  dead  shall  live  again;  that  man's  body  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary shelter  for  his  soul;  that  the  soul  is  not  and  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  body,  and  does  not  share  its  fate. 

At  Calabar,  the  mother  who  has  lost  a  child  and  gives 
birth  to  another,  believes  the  dead  child  is  restored  to  her 
in  the  new  child.  Many  Indians  think  that  the  spirits  of 
those  who  die  enter  the  bodies  of  unborn  children,  and  are 
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thus  ushered  into  this  life  again.  The  Yorubas  greet  a 
new  born  child  with  the  words,  "thou  hastre  turned  at 
last."  The  aborigines  of  Australia  believe  that  the  black 
man,  after  death,  returns  as  a  white  child. 

The  belief  that  the  soul  of  man,  at  death,  may  enter 
other  forms,  visible  or  invisible;  that  he  may  have  greatly 
changed  and  increased  functions  and  X30wers,  is  exceed- 
ingly widespread,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  among  our 
Indian  tribes.  Feeling  his  weakness,  his  sufferings  and 
afflictions,  and  the  consequent  discontent  growing  out  of 
them,  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  he  shall 

"Fill  with  fresh  energy  another  form, 
'  And  tower  an  elephant,  or  glide  a  worm ; 

Swim  as  an  eagle  in  the  eye  of  noon, 
Or  wail  as  the  screech  owl  to  the  deaf,  cold  moon. 
Or  haunt  the  breaks  where  serpents  hiss  and  glare, 
Or  hum,  a  glittering  insect  in  the  air." 

In  all  ages,  among  all  men,  there  has  been  the  thought 
that  man  has  within  him  a  force,  a  power,  a  something  that 
ought  to  accomplish  and  realize  more  than  he  does;  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  an  unseen  universe;  that  he  is  hamp- 
ered, hindered  and  opposed  on  the  one  hand  by  adverse, 
unseen  and  malign  spirits;  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  somewhere,  and  somehow,  a  power,  a  spirit  or  en- 
ergy that  can  and  will  help  him;  that  will  lift  him  up,  that 
will  make  him  strong  and  give  him  the  victory  over  his  ad- 
versaries, if  only  he  can  rightly  come  into  relation  and 
fellowship  with  that  source  of  power.  Does  not  the  spirit 
of  every  man,  at  times,  feel  an  intense  longing  to  abide  in 
a  "land  of  everlasting  light?"  "*  *  within  the  fleecy 
drift  to  lie; " —  to  ' '  Hang  upon  the  rainbow  rim;  " — "  *  *  to 
bathe  in  the  milky  way;"  —  "To  ride  upon  the  lightning's 
gleam," — "Or  sit  within  the  Pleiad  ring"  —  and  "Rest 
on  Orion's  starry  belt  'i " 

Among  the  Hindus  we  find  those  who  believe  that  by 
certain  means  man  may.  even  in  this  life,  attain  supreme 
command  and  independence  over  elemental  matter  and 
physical  forces.  These  means  consist  partly  of  long  sup 
pressed  respiration,  of  inhaling  the  breath  in  some  pecu- 
liar way,  of  "sitting  in  eighty-four  different  attitudes,  of 
fixing  the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  nose,  and  by  the  force  of 
of  mental  abstraction  to  effect  a  union  between  the  portion 
of  vital  spirit  residing  in  the  body  and  that  which  pervades 
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all  nature,  and  is  identical  with  Siva,  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  source  and  essence  of  all  creation." — [ff.  H.  Wilson. 
When  this  union  is  effected  his  soul  is  freed  from  material 
clogs  and  has  control  over  all  material  things.  ' '  He  can 
make  himself  lighter  than  the  lightest  substance,  heavier 
than  the  heaviest;  can  become  as  vast  or  as  minute  as  he 
pleases;  can  traverse  all  space;  can  render  himself  invisi- 
ble, can  attain  all  objects,  because  equally  acquainted  with 
the  past,  present  and  future,  and  is  finally  united  with  Siva 
and,  consequently,  exempted  from  being  born  again  upon 
earth." — [Wilson.  We  find  similar  ideas  under  various 
forms  among  our  Red  men.  and.  indeed,  among  nearly  all 
nations. 

Out  of  man's  own  soul-communings,  swayed  hither  and 
thither  by  the  objective  world  and  forces  about  him.  come 
these  dreams  and  mythical  stories.  They  are  the  shadows 
of  the  objective  world  falling  upon  the  sensitive,  conscious, 
subjective  nature  of  humanity,  where  they  are  given  form, 
shape  and  character. 

An  evil  and  malignant  belief,  growing  out  of  much  the 
same  mental  condition,  looking  to  the  bad  rather  than  the 
good ;  a  union  with  the  evil  and  hurtful  forces,  the  enemies 
of  man  rather  than  his  friends,  has  developed  into  systems 
of  witchcraft.  It  existed  in  Bible  times  among  the  Jews 
and  in  surrounding  nations.  It  existed  centuries  before. 
It  existed  universally  in  Europe  till  the  16th  century,  and 
even  much  later,  and  has  not  yet  M'hoUy  faded  out.  It  is 
now  universal  among  our  Indians,  and  all  heathen  nations. 
In  Western  Africa  the  witch  is  considered  almost  omnipo- 
tent. "He  exercises  unlimited  control  over  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  his  fellow  men;  over  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
woods;  over  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  and  over  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nature."  He  may  transform  himself  into  a  tiger 
or  other  animal.  He  controls  the  showers  and  renders  the 
land  fruitful  or  barren.  A  wave  of  his  hand  calls  forth 
the  pestilence,  and  the  lightnings  obey  his  commands. 
"Sickness,  poverty,  insanity,  and  every  evil  incident  to 
human  life  is  ascribed  to  his  agency." 

Nowhere,  in  this  wide  world  of  ours,  has  man  ever 
been  able  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  good  and  evil  mod- 
ifying, controlling  and  shaping  the  life  and  destinies  of 
man.  The  question  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  whence, 
where,  how  and  whyV  and  must  be  answered  according  to 
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man's  spiritual  and  mental  development. 

The  innate,  fundamental  sense  of  analogy  existing  in 
every  human  being  is,  in  the  individual,  ever  being  edu- 
cated, is  found  in  every  possible  degree  of  development  in 
different  individuals,  and  is  constantly  giving  birth  to 
myth,  legend,  tradition,  poetic  fancies,  apparitions,  meta- 
phors and  the  like.  Things  seen  unexpectedly,  in  a  vague, 
misty,  uncertain  light,  bring  to  mind,  in  a  confused  way, 
resemblances  and  likenesses  of  things  known  to  our  expe 
rience.  while  the  innate  tendency  to  form  notions  of  subject 
and  cause,  at  once  manufactures  a  ghost  or  apparition. 

To  illustrate  my  thought,  permit  me  to  give  a  personal 
experience.  In  my  boyhood  I  resided  upon  a  farm,  but  at- 
tended school  in  the  village,  three  miles  distant.  I  often 
returned  home  after  night.  A  neighbor  boy,  somewhat 
nervous  and  excitable,  had  reported  that  he  had  seen  a 
strange  ajiparition  on  the  road  leading  from  our  house  to 
town — a  ghost-like  figure,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with 
long  arms  and  hideous  appearance.  The  hearing  of  the 
story  necessarily  produced  a  mental  image,  more  or  less 
persistent.  I  had  traveled  the  road  many  times  after 
night,  but  never  saw  anything  strange  or  unusual  till  one 
night,  one  of  those  soft,  hazy,  beautiful  moonlight  nights 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  clouds  • '  were  racing  above 
and  winds  and  lights  and  shadows  could  not  be  still;"  a 
light  in  which  nothing  is  very  distinctly  revealed.  I  was 
riding  liesurely  homeward,  about  10  o'clock,  without  a 
thought  of  ghost  or  apparition,  when,  suddenly  looking 
ahead  of  me  I  saw,  ten  or  fifteen  rods  distant,  the  giant 
ghost.  There  it  stood,  in  front  of  me.  not  less  than  twenty 
feet  high,  with  outstretched  arms  and  flowing  robes.  It 
seemed  to  have  a  swaying  motion.  On  my  right  was  a 
thick  grove  extending  miles  to  the  west.  In  the  distant 
shadows  was  heard  the  mournful  refrain  of  the  Whip- 
poor-will  responding  to  the  owlet's  hoot;  on  my  left  were  a 
few  straggling  trees  here  and  there;  the  moon  was  in  the 
east  and  far  to  the  north.  The  air  was  hazy  with  smoke 
from  the  clearing,  and  a  gentle  breeze  played  with  the 
trees.  I  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  the  more  I  looked 
the  more  real,  the  more  ghost-like  the  thing  appeared.  I 
halted;  I  tried  to  make  it  out;  I  tried  to  analyze  it.  but 
could  not.  It  was  a  strange,  frightful- looking  ajjparition, 
and  though  I  could  feel  creeping  over  my  body  little 
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prickling  sensations,  like  those  produced  by  the  crawling 
of  ants,  I  determined  to  investigate  the  mystery  at  close 
quarters.  My  horse  did  not  seem  alarmed,  so  I  boldly 
rode  toward  the  object,  and  when  within  a  few  feet  of  it, 
the  whole  apparition  vanished  and  resolved  itself  into  a 
large  poplar,  or  tulip  tree  stump,  which  had.  at  some  time, 
been  on  fire.  The  fire  had  gone  out  and  left  the  stump 
scarred  in  places;  the  bark  had  fallen  off  in  others,  show- 
ing the  white  wood.  Two  branches  extended  outward,  one 
from  either  side,  and  these  had  personated  the  arms. 
These  tree  elements,  the  hazy,  soft  light,  and  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  waving  branches  of  trees  near  by,  were  the 
foundation,  objectively,  of  the  whole  illusion,  while  the 
human  form  and  animation  were  born  subjectively  from 
l^ast  experiences,  memories,  sensations  and  perceptions. 
After  discovering  the  true  character  of  the  object,  I  went 
back  to  the  place  whence  I  first  saw  it,  and  looked  and 
looked,  and  changed  position  again  and  again,  but  the  ap- 
parition had  forever  vanished  and  I  could  see  only  the 
charred  stump  and  shadows,  and  I  wondered  how  it  was 
possible  for  me  -to  have  seen  the  phantom,  that,  at  first, 
seemed  so  vivid  and  real. 

Objects  seen  in  illusion  and  hallucination  have  their 
genesis  in  an  external  impulse,  but  assume  shape,  form 
and  character  from  an  internal  stimulus  and  co-ordination 
of  former  experiences,  memories  and  sensations  with  those 
of  the  present. 

In  trees,  in  water,  and  in  air  there  are  movements  and 
sounds  which  recall  the  idea  of  life,  thought  and  will. 
These  phenomena,  joined  to  the  subjective  emotions, 
thoughts  and  concepts,  have  given  rise  to,  not  only  beauti- 
ful and  pleasing  poetic  fancies,  but  to  a  host  of  fairies  and 
other  mythic  creatures. 

Myths,  in  their  better  forms,  do  not  destroy  the  charms 
of  nature,  but  give  rise  to  beautiful  and  poetic  images. 
The  Sanscrit  Songs,  the  Edda  and  the  Vedic  Hymns  are 
abundant  proofs  of  this.  Listen  to  a  prose  translation  of 
a  Sanscrit  Song  : 

"  Listen,  Oh  trees  of  this  sacred  forest  I  Listen,  and  weep  the  departure 
of  Sacontalla  for  her  spouse;  Sacontalla,  who  drank  not  the  pure  water  un- 
til she  had  bathed  your  stems;  she.  who  in  tenderness  f(>r  you,  took  not  a 
single  leaf  frooi  your  lovely  verdure,  although  her  beautiful  locks  demanded 
a  garland;  she,  who  finds  the  greatest  of  all   her  pleasures  in  the  season 
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which  mingles  flowers  with  your  boughs,     ■•■     *" 

and  then  the  lovely  prayer  of  the  Wood  Nymphs  : 

"May  all  prosperity  accompany  thy  steps;  may  gentle  breezes  scatter 
for  thy  delight  the  odorous  dust  of  flowers;  may  the  beautiful  lakes  of  clear, 
green  waters,  shadowed  by  Lotus  leaves,  refresh  thee  in  thy  march ;  may 
sweet,  soft  shadows  defend'  thee  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun." 

The  wind,  invisible,  yet  felt  in  the  sweep  and  force  of 
its  power;  grateful  and  pleasing  to  the  senses  in  its  soft 
and  gentle  moods,  but  dreaded  and  feared  in  the  piercing 
blasts  of  winter,  and  in  the  bowlings  and  shriekings  of  the 
storm,  has  been  not  only  prolific  of  myth  but  has  in  many 
languages,  given  names  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man. 
This  is  true  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek.  English  and 
many  other  languages. 

The  Quiches  call  the  creative  power  Hurakan  (whence 
our  word,  hurricane).  The  name  of  the  Choctaw  deity  is 
Hushtoli  —  the  storm  wind.  Among  the  Peruvians,  '"to 
kiss  the  air  was  the  commonest  and  simplest  sign  of  ado- 
ration."' 

Among  savages,  things  that  seem  to  breathe,  move  and 
exhibit  force,  are  supposed  to  be  alive,  hence  with  them, 
the  wind  is  a  living  entity. 

The  Navajos  say  that  swans,  standing  at  the  cardinal 
points,  are  the  "  spirits  of  the  blasts."  Among  Algon- 
quins  and  Dakotas  a  huge  bird  produces  the  winds  and 
thunders  by  the  motions  of  its  wings,  "  and  the  lightnings 
are  the  tires  that  flash  from  his  tracks." 

The  Ojibways  attribute  the  winds  to  spirits.  Some 
come  with  crashing  steps  and  roaring  voice;  others  glide 
in  gently,  like  the  sweet  little  spirit  bearing  the  summer 
gale.  Then,  there  is  the  old  sand- spirit,  who  blows  the 
sand  squalls,  a  great  speech  maker  who  shakes  the  lodges 
with  his  deei^-throated  voice  (Dorman).  Among  some  of 
the  western  Indians  the  wind-god  is  an  immense  eagle.  It 
is  said  that  an  Indian  once  found  its  nest.  and.  near  by.  a 
lost  feather  over  200  feet  long.  When  this  eagle  winks  its 
eye  it  lightnings;  when  he  Avags  his  tail,  after  bathing  in 
the  lakes,  it  rains,  and  when  he  flops  his  wings  the  winds 
blow  and  the  thunders  crash  and  peal,  according  to  the 
vigor  of  his  motions. 

As  an  individual  is  a  type  of  the  race,  so  is  a  child  a 
type  of  the  individual  and  of  primitive  races.     We  may 
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trace  the  birth,  evohition  and  growth  of  myth  in  the  life 
of  every  bright  child.  To  the  child  everything  is  alive. 
It  talks  to  its  dolls  and  playthings  as  to  living  entities. 
Not  long  since  my  little  two-j^ear-old  grandchild  was 
frightened  by  the  vivid  lightning  and  hea^y  thunder  of  a 
storm,  and  sought  shelter  and  comfort  in  my  arms,  and 
confidingly  exclaimed.  ••  the  thmider  won't  hurt  baby:  the 
thunder  loves  baby,""  and.  as  the  clouds  passed  by  and  the 
thunder  died  away  in  the  distance,  the  little  one  said, 
"  the  thunder  has  gone  home  to  see  its  papa."  Another 
little  child,  three  years  old.  always  insisted,  during  a  thun- 
der storm,  that  all  should  be  still  and  would  exclaim,  if  any 
one  spoke.  ••Be  still.  God  is  talking. ""  When  the  light- 
nings flashed,  she  said,  "'God  is  winking  his  eyes.""  To 
her  the  stars  were  angel's  eyes  peeping  through  the  skies. 

Another  little  one.  just  two  years  old.  standing  by  a 
wind-wheel  a  few  daj's  ago.  and  hearing  the  creaking  of 
the  wheel,  gravely  concluded  that  the  wheel  was  sick  and 
wanted  a  drink  of  water. 

Clouds  have  been  exceedingly  prolific  of  myth,  as  well 
as  the  inspiration  of  many  poetic  gems  of  great  beauty. 

Our  own  Riley  sings  of  the  march  of 


That 


"  Frightened  herds  of  clouds  across  the  sky," 

"Trample  the  sunshine  down  and  chase  the  day 
Into  the  dusky  forest,  land  of  gray 
And  sombre  twilight.     *     *" 


While,  in  the  language  of  Shelley,  they 

"  Wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail 
And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  again  dissolve  in  rain 
And  laugh  as  they  pass  in  thunder." 

They  "Sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast."  and  ••Sift 
snow  on  the  mountains  below."  They  are  ••  The  daughters 
of  the  earth  and  water  —  nurslings  of  the  sky.""  They 
change,  but  they  cannot  die.  ••For  after  the  rain,  when 
with  never  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 

They  silently  laugh  at  their  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb, 
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Like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 
They  arise  and  upbuild  it  again." 

The  sea  is  full  of  inspiration  and  suggestion  to  the  hu- 
man soul. 

"  It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round  ; 
It  plays  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies, 
Or,  like  a  cradled  creature  lies;" 

There,  "the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide,"  piles  up 
waves  that  "  drown  the  moon. "  There,  "  the  whale  whis- 
tles, and  the  porpoise  rolls,  and  the  doljihins  bare  their 
backs  of  gold." 

The  vain  effort  of  man  to  account  for  and  explain  crea- 
tion, the  mystery  of  mysteries,  has  given  rise  to  many 
curious  and  interesting  myths,  the  recital  of  which  would 
fill  volumes. 

An  old  Vedic  Hymn  represents  that  the  time  was  when 
naught  existed;  that  there  was  no  death,  no  immortal,  no 
confine  betwixt  day  and  night;  that  the  Only  One  breathed 
breathless  by  itself;  there  was  darkness,  a  profound  gloom, 
an  ocean  without  light.  A  germ  enfolded  in  its  husk 
finally  burst  forth,  one  nature,  from  the  fervent  heat;  then 
first  came  upon  it  love,  the  new  spring  of  mind,  the  bond 
between  the  created  and  the  uncreated.  "  Then  seed  were 
sown  and  mighty  powers  arose,  nature  below,  and  power 
and  will  above.'" 

Speech,  Gesture  and  Song  have  a  common  origin  in 
the  innate  desire  to  give  exj)ression  to  thought.  In  prim- 
tive  man.  as  in  the  child,  his  words  were  few.  and  were 
constantly  supplemented  by  gesture  and  song,  the  more 
fully  to  express  his  thoughts.  He  "could  not  speak  with- 
out rhythmic  modulation  of  words." 

Out  of  rhythmic  speech,  song,  and  gesture  grew  the 
dance — "the  practical  form  of  rhythmic  motion, —  the 
gesture  of  music."  The  rhythm  of  music  often  compels  the 
unwilling  mind  to  give  the  body  to  gesture,  the  beating  of 
time,  or  some  act  expressive  of  the  gesture  of  music. 

But  what  has  language,  gesture  and  song  to  do  with 
mythy  Very  much  indeed.  Myth  has  given  birth  to  hun- 
dreds of  words  in  every  language.  Among  all  people, 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  speech,  song  and  gesture  have 
been  personified  and  deified.  Magic  has  had  its  most  po- 
tent form  in  the   utterance  of   words,  cries,   mutterings. 
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whispers  and  songs.  Language  proves  this.  The  words 
singer,  a  wise  man.  poet,  magician,  man  and  nightingale, 
all  have  their  origin  in  words  that  mean  to  bewitch.  Trees, 
as  the  home  of  singing  birds,  and  birds  themselves,  be- 
cause of  their  speech,  gesture  and  song,  enter  largely  into 
myth.  How  natural  for  man  to  find  in  birds  "the  confi- 
dants of  the  forest,  repeating  the  mysteries  of  mother 
earth,  and  becoming  interpreters  and  prophets  to  man." 

The  old  slav  word.  Kracia.  comes  from  a  root  which 
means  to  murmur.  So  ballii  is  an  enchanter  or  physician. 
The  Romans  recited  songs,  {ccfrmemi,  from  kar.  to  bewitch), 
to  drive  away  disease  and  evil  spirits.  David  played  and 
sang  before  Saul  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Zend-Avesta 
divided  physicians  into  three  classes;  those  who  used  herbs, 
the  knife,  and  incantations.  The  Latin  word,  medcre.  from 
whence  our  word,  medicine,  is.  probably,  derived  from  a 
Sanscrit  word  {mefh.  medli),  which  signifies  to  oppose  or 
curse.  Even  in  our  day  we  maj^  divide  physicans  in  much 
the  same  way.  There  are  those  who  use  herbs,  others  the 
knife;  and  others  who  mutter,  and  whisper,  and  groan. and 
make  motions  over  the  sick,  and  exercise  other  strange 
and  unmeaning  tricks,  much  to  the  comfort  of  their  deluded 
and  patient  patients. 

Time  will  permit  only  a  brief  allusion  to  existing 
myths,  which  stili  find  a  home  among  us.  and  other  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Germans  have  a  saying  that  squirrels  are  trans- 
formed girls,  and  that  storks  are  transformed  men.  Na- 
tive Americans  look  ui:)on  the  robin  as  a  transformed  boy. 
In  England  the  mole  is  a  woman,  changed,  because  too 
proud  to  live  on  earth.  Just  look  at  her  hands  and  feet, 
and  doubt,  if  you  can!  In  Manferrato  all  cats  seen  upon 
roofs  of  houses  are  considered  to  be  transformed  witches 
and  inspire  a  corresponding  fear,  and.  if  possible,  they 
must  be  shot.  In  Iceland,  the  cat  represents  the  devil's 
effort  to  create  a  man. 

Among  the  Poles,  the  cuckoo  is  a  transformed  God. 
and  it  was.  for  a  long  time,  a  capital  crime  in  that  country 
to  kill  one  of  these  birds.  Among  the  Greeks.  Zeus  often 
assumed  the  form  of  this  bird.  In  many  parts  of  Europe 
the  cuckoo  is  a  transformed  girl  calling  for  her  brother: 
with  others  she  is  lamenting  his  death.  The  cuckoo  lost 
her  crown  by  lending  it  to  the  Hoopoe,  who  was  too  big  a 
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rascal  to  return  it.  The  Bohemians  say  that  the  cuckoo 
is  an  enchanted  baker  who  refused  to  give  the  Christ  a  loaf 
of  bread  when  he  was  ahungered.  There  is  a  very  com- 
mon belief,  that  a  person  hearing  the  cuckoo,  the  first  time 
in  spring,  will  live  as  many  years  as  he  hears  distinct  ut- 
terances of  the  bird. 

In  early  times  men  lived  more  on  an  equality  with  ani- 
mals than  we  do,  and  often  acknowledged  them  to  be  their 
superiors.  With  many  the  belief  stills  exists  that  horses  are 
able  to  see  human  spirits,  and  when  they  shy  must  have 
seen  such  a  spirit.  A  horse's  teeth  prevent  tooth-ache, 
and  a  piece  of  his  hoof,  under  a  child's  pillow,  prevents 
convulsions,  and  the  horse's  shoe  over  our  doors  is  sure  to 
bring  good  luck. 

In  Bohemia  it  is  considered  dangerous  to  fall  asleep 
thirsty,  lest  the  soul  assume  the  form  of  a  mouse  and  wan- 
der off  in  search  of  water,  and  fail  to  find  its  way  back,  or 
meet  with  some  mishap.  Mothers  and  nurses  close  the 
mouths  of  sleeping  children  to  prevent  this  calamity. 

In  the  Tyrol  a  black  hen  must  not  be  allowed  to  live 
till  seven  years  old.  lest  she  lays  an  egg  from  which  shall 
proceed  a  dragon  which  shall  live  one  hundred  years.  The 
Germans  say  that  the  stag  kneels  down  and  weeps  when 
wounded  or  dying.  In  many  countries  the  bat  is  consid- 
ered a  bad  character  with  wicked  and  blasphemous  in- 
stincts, and  has  often  been  crucified,  burned  and  tortured 
to  death  in  France.  Sicily  and  elsewhere. 

But  my  subject  is  so  vast  I  cannot  pursue  it  much 
further.  We  may  safely  say  that  in  all  the  cases  given, 
and  indeed,  in  all  cases,  myths  are  due  to  sensation,  percep- 
tion and  reflection;  that  they  are  modified,  changed  and  de- 
veloped by  environment,  lapse  of  time,  experience,  illu- 
sion, dreams,  delirium  and  madness.  Myths  originated  in 
the  same  faculties  as  science.  Myth  is  the  babyhood  of 
science.  The  countei-parts  of  myth  are  found  in  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  existences  and  realities  in  and  about 
us.  Science  is  the  '  'depersonification  of  myth,  arriving  at 
a  rational  idea  of  that  which  was  originally  a  fantastic  type, 
by  divesting  it  of  its  wrapping  and  symbols." 

Myths  may  show  progress,  evolution,  or  retrogression 
and  decay.  We  must  assume  that  when  man  first  came 
into  being  he  had  a  mind  capable  of  reasoning;  that  he  had 
a  disposition  to  reason;   to  recognize  subject  and  cause; 
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that  he  had  the  capacity  to  know  good  and  evil,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other  in  a  rational  manner;  that  he 
had  the  power  and  the  dispositon  to  acquire,  accumulate 
and  transmit  knowledge;  that  while  he  had  these  and 
other  faculties  there  were  objective  realities  to  respond  to 
these  faculties.  Again,  we  must  admit  that  man  is  capa- 
ble of  degradation. — of  retrogression;  that  physically, 
men  do  pass  from  higher  to  lower  levels,  in  many  cases;  — 
that  there  is  something  in  man  that  responds  to  environ- 
ment, to  outside  influences  and  forces,  and  that  these 
awaken  responses  in  him.  These  facts  are  true,  not  only 
of  individuals,  but  of  communities  and  races.  We  can 
only  know  primal  man  after  he  has  wrought,  whether  for 
good  or  evil.  We  judge  him  only  by  his  works.  There 
must  have  been  a  time  when  there  were  but  few  human  be- 
ings upon  the  earth,  and  they  relatives  and  interested  in 
each  other.  Every  environment  was  hopeful;  there  was 
room  for  all,  oi^iDortunity  for  all.  All  the  environments 
were  favorable  to  improvement,  development  and  upward 
progress.  Degeneration  came  when  men  grew  estranged, 
crowded,  hungry,  and  far  separated  in  interest.  Hence 
we  look  for  purest,  sweetest,  best  life,  in  the  earlier  stages. 
Out  of  the  exercise  of  the  myth  faculty  has  grown  all 
religions,  all  science,  and  all  theories  of  subject  and  cause. 
No  race  has  been  found  entirely  destitute  of  religion.  This 
faculty  is  the  seal  of  man's  humanity.  It  is  not  found  in 
any  animal  below  him.  In  every  normal  human  being, 
from  remotest  antiquity,  there  has  been  an  intense  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  spiritual  truth.  These  wants  have 
not  been  fully  satistied  by  mj^ths  in  any  of  their  stages, 
nor  by  science,  nor  by  the  many  religions  of  the  past  ages. 
But  surely  there  must  be  somewhere,  food  for  the  soul; 
there  must  be  a  fountain  from  which  to  quench  the  thirst  for 
spiritual  water.  No  race  has  despaired  of  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  mysteries  of  life,  nor  given  up  the  quest  of 
spiritual  food  and  drink.  Hopes  of  success,  of  pardon  and 
favor,  and  of  blessing,  are  as  wide  extended  as  humanity 
.  itself.  Every  man  is  yet  seeking  to  know  the  cause,  the 
why,  the  whence  and  the  wherefore,  and  the  hereafter  of 
himself  and  the  universe. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  to  respond 
to  man's  hungering  for  the  spiritual;  that  there  is  no  God, 
for  whom  he  has  so  long  been  reaching,  and  to  whom  he 
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has  been  ever  aspiring,  r to  clasp  his  hand,  and  lift  him 
higher?  that  there  is  no  spirit  home,  no  future  life  for  him, 
who  so  intensely  longs  for  and.  seeks  that  home  and  life? 
There  is  light  for  the  eye,  music  for  the  ear,  sweet  for  the 
taste,  pleasure  for  the  touch,  food  for  hunger,  drink  for 
thirst,  and  love  for  love,  and  there  must  be  an  objective 
reality  for  man's  longings,  searchings,  hungerings  and  de- 
sire for  the  spiritual,  the  unseen,  the  better,  and  the 
supreme. 

Annie  J.  Fellows  Johnson,  of  Evansville,  Ind. ,  charmed 
her  hearers  with  her  rhythmic  rendering  of  a  tender 
retrospective  poem  of  rural  life,  entitled 

"AT    EARLY    CANDLE    LIGHTING." 

Minnetta  Taylor,  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  prevailed  upon 
at  the  last  moment  to  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Hat  tie  N. 
Westcott,  of  Beulah,  Colo.,  who  w^as  unavoidably  absent, 
won  the  laurels  of  the  convention  by  an  eloquent  im- 
promptu address,  on 

THE    NATURAL    STIMULI    OF   THE    IMAGINATION, 

of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis  prepared  recently, 
from  memory,  by  Miss  Taylor: 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  accustomed  to  employ  the  word 
imagination  in  its  usual  sense.  To  me,  the  poet  is  the 
finder,  not  the  maker;  the  seer  whose  eyes  discover  the 
hidden  relations  between  things  apparently  dissimilar;  not 
the  creator  of  new  things  independent  or,  at  best,  but  su- 
perficially connected  and  necessarially  terminal  in  the 
brain  that  sends  them  forth.  If  novelty  is  the  chief  good 
in  imagination  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  any  imagination,  or 
even  know  wiiat  it  is,  for  I  do  not  so  much  as  like  the  new 
unless  it  is  better  than  the  old,  and  then  I  like  it  because 
it  is  better,  not  because  it  is  new. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  poet  in  the  light  of  one 
who  puts  the  pieces  of  the  world  together  so  that  they 
make  a  whole  which  satisfies  him  or,  at  least,  enables  him 
to  live  and  grow,  there  are  three  conditions  which  I  should 
think  would  be  very  good  for  him. 
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The  first  is  solitude  and.  incidentally,  beautiful  scenery. 

When  a  new  soul  begins  to  look  about  and  find  itself  in 
the  strange,  wild  country  called  the  world,  where  every- 
thing is  so  different  from  its  own  land,  it  needs,  like  any 
other  exile,  to  be  alone  much  of  the  time  —  most  of  the 
time.  Even  the  red  gold  of  the  sunset  and  the  stately 
columns  of  the  forest  trees  are  not  like  what  it  has  known; 
but  they  are  very  much  less  disappointing,  confusing  and 
contradictory  than  most  of  the  humanity  about  it,  with 
their  incomprehensible  actions,  motives  ard,  strangest  of 
all,  their  curious  pleasures  and  sorrows. 

Alone,  the  little  new  soul  can  utter  the  cry  which  loyalty 
to  his  friends  has  kept  locked  behind  drawn  lips.  Alone, 
he  can  hear  suggestions  of  the  old  music  in  the  water  and 
the  wind,  nay,  if  the  sk}^  is  bright  and  thin  and  the  young 
grass  lies  like  light  on  the  hills,  he  can  almost  remember 
the  glory  that  had  in  the  dimmest  of  its  splendor,  some- 
thing like  to  these.  Alone,  too,  there  is  daily  hope. 
What  if  yon  white  cloud,  full  of  radiance  and  more  gra- 
ciously outlined  than  the  other  should  hide  some  messen- 
ger':* Then,  indeed,  it  were  better  to  be  alone;  for  children 
would  surely  be  afraid. 

By  and  by.  as  he  grows  better  acquainted  with  nature, 
she  becomes  a  comfort  to  him.  It  grows  to  be  good  to  slip 
out  in  the  late  night  when  the  old,  broken  moon  is  in  the 
sky,  and  walk  through  the  great  fields  where  the  harvest 
has  just  been  gathered;  to  nestle  against  some  wigwam 
w^heat-stack  and  console  himself  with  the  immensity  of  the 
heavens  and  the  serenity  of  the  moon;  to  look  into  the 
black  meadow  well,  half  expecting  to  see  it  mirror  back 
his  own  real  face,  not  the  one  with  which  he  has  been  so 
strangely  clothed  upon;  to  go  into  the  old  churchyard  and 
move  quietly  about  among  the  graves,  thinking  that  those 
whose  names  are  there,  are,  perhaps,  in  his  old  home  and 
wondering  how  they  managed  life  when  they  were  on  earth; 
to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the  church  door  planning  to  send  a 
message  by  the  next  who  shall  depart,  for  surely  one  w^ho 
is  free  from  earthly  contradictions  can  make  the  longing 
clearer;  that  every  one  is  very  kind,  but  he  would  be  glad, 
oh,  very  glad,  if  it  would  soon  be  time  to  come  home. 
And  yet,  the  message  may  not  be  needed,  for  if  the  dawn 
should  rise  again  with  insufferable  glory  and  should  be 
but  a  little  brighter  than  it  was  the  last  time,  then  the 
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outer  eyes  will  be  burned  away  and  the  inner  ones  will 
look  upon  what  they  have  so  desired  to  see. 

As  his  physical  strength  increases,  the  fresh  joy  of  the 
morning,  the  fiery  splendor  of  noon  and  the  wild  magnifi- 
cence of  evening,  all  are  dear  to  him;  and  in  the  meadows 
he  makes  friends  with  the  dumb  creatures  and  learns  to 
respect  the  noble  character  of  the  robin  (there  is  not  any 
more  honorable  creature  than  the  robin  in  the  civilized 
world),  the  independence  and  originality  of  the  wren  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  jay.  He  makes  life  easier  for  the 
squirrel  by  gathering  nuts  and  putting  them  at  the  foot  of 
his  tree;  he  assists  the  craw-fish  to  build  his  fortress,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  craw- fish,  who  is  British  in  his  tastes, 
as  the  poet  discovers  in  later  life;  and  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  an  original  agnostic  in  the  person  of  a  pet 
raccoon,  into  whose  hairy  breast  it  is  impossible  to  instill 
any  sentiment  of  affection,  reverence  or  gratitude. 

But  the  long,  bright  days  in  the  meadows  are  not  the 
best  time.  That  is  the  night.  The  starry  night,  with  the 
dark  columns  of  the  majestic  pines,  supporting  on  their 
lofty  crests  the  eternal  dome  of  heaven.  The  moonlit 
night,  very  wide,  white  and  quiet;  the  moon  remembering 
the  sun  as  we  remember  what  we  no  longer  see;  and,  best 
of  all,  the  velvet-black  night,  with  the  wind  blowing;  no 
stars,  no  trees,  no  solid  earth.  His  soul  has  crept  into  the 
cavern  of  black  space  and  found  it  but  the  hollow  of  God's 
hand;  and  around  him  is  the  rush  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending multitudes,  and  far-off  exultant  voices  in  the  air. 

The  great  teachers,  absent  and  present,  make  the  next 
quickening  force.  First  the  absent  ones.  Books  are  liv- 
mg  things,  as  Milton  said;  but  at  first  it  is  only  the  hero 
tales  of  Plutarch  and  the  impossible,  inharmonious,  half- 
sorrowful  beauties  of  fairy-land  that  glow  with  vivid  life. 
Poetry  is  the  murmur  of  an  underground  stream,  or  the 
faint,  blurred  words  of  an  old  man  telling  of  the  past;  un- 
til a  day  comes,  the  most  beautiful  that  time  can  give, 
when  a  poet  touches  the  vague  thing  with  a  creative  voice, 
and  it  awakens,  crowns  itself  with  the  rime  of  winter  and 
the  keen  splendor  of  the  stars,  and  for  awhile  holds  every 
force  and  spring  of  life  in  its  hands. 

I  should  think  the  poet  might  escajie  the  earthly  pur- 
gatory of  the  common  schools.  Why  should  he  be  stretched 
on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the  system,  to  be  cut  off  here 
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and  lenofthened  there  till  he  is  so  warped  and  distorted  that 
he  arrows  far  too  sorrowful  to  wish  to  die?  It  is  the  next 
worst  thing  to  sending  him  out  in  the  world  to  be  turned 
to  stone  by  the  Gorgon  eyes  of  those  who  have  sinned  the 
sin  unto  death.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  stays  with  his 
books  till  the  wise  men  come  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
lead  him  where 

'       "  Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below  ; 

Plato  the  Wise  and  broad-browed  Verulam, 
The  tii-st  of  those  you  know  "  — 

and  where 

"  Many  an  old  philosophy 
On  Argive  heights  divinely  sang, 
And  round  us  all  the  tiiickets  rang 
To  many  a  flute  of  Arcady." 

For  his  guides  will  let  him  hear  the  great  men  not  only 
of  other  times  but  of  other  countries,  talking,  not  what  some 
careless,  mediocre,  poor-souled  translator  thinks  they 
thought,  but  their  own  real  thoughts.  And  it  will  be  Soc- 
rates who  will  tell  him  that  a  soldier  in  the  camp  of  life  has 
no  right  even  to  want  to  desert  the  post  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed.  And  for  the  first  time,  he  will  think  of 
himself  rather  than  his  desire:  and  will  laugh  to  fancy  the 
absurdity  of  a  sentinel  who  wants  to  run  away,  not  because 
he  is  afraid  of  the  enemy  or  dislikes  his  post,  but  because 
he  is  so  devoted  to  his  commander  that  he  cannot  be  absent 
from  him. 

Then  will  the  poet  seize  upon  Latin.  German  and  French 
as  fire  seizes  upon  dry  wood.  He  will  begin  to  hear  the 
Spanish  sounding  like  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  behind  the  white 
sand-dmies;  and  he  will  weep  vehement  tears  if  they  can- 
not give  him  Italian,  and  with  the  doubtful  aid  of  a  wrong- 
headed  Ollendorf  and  a  laconic  dictionary  he  will  pick  it 
out  for  himself  and  follow  laboriously  in  Dante's  own  foot- 
steps, in  defiance  of  all  the  Carys  made  and  provided. 
The  observatory  will  be  a  delight  to  him:  and  the  lab- 
oratory, though  the  latter  does  not  remind  him  of  lilies 
and  roses.  By  and  by  he  has  one  of  the  pleasures 
that  Browning's  Fictor  Ignotus  imagined  for  himself  in  the 
life  that  he  might  have  had,  when 
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"Youth,  the  star  not  yet  distinct 
Above  his  hair,  lies  learning  at  my  feet." 

It  is  good  to  teach.  To  select  the  best  qualities  and 
abilities  of  the  student,  to  show  him  what  he  can  do  with 
them  and  insist  strenuously  on  his  doing  it,  to  be  a  witness 
for  him,  to  exult  in  his  triumphs,  knowing  the  difficulties 
he  has  overcome,  and  to  refuse  to  accept  any  defeat  as 
final,  knowing  the  strength  that  yet  remains  in  him. 

Aud  so,  with  going  up  into  the  watch-tower  of  many 
great  minds  to  look  out  upon  the  nations,  and  with  seeing 
the  divine  energy  in  his  fellow  creatures  making  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  Him  that  overcometh,  the 
final  greatest  stimulus  will  be  applied,  the  stimulus  of  hu- 
manity; and  he  will  exult  in  the  divinity  in  man.  a^nd  when 
he  can  say  to  his  fellow  creatures,  -'You  are  like  God," 
his  sublime  head  will  touch  the  stars. 

Then,  too,  he  will  begin  to  like  music  because  it  is  the 
story  of  men's  lives,  and  art  because  it  is  what  they  have 
seen  and  thought;  and  he  will  begin  to  understand  the  only 
book  that  has  ever  greatly  puzzled  him  —  the  little,  black 
book  which  commences,  simply  enough,  with  the  records 
of  the  family  of  a  Jewish  king,  who  was  once  a  shepherd. 

When  he  has  understood  this,  the  fire  that  has  been 
smouldering  under  its  fuel  will  leap  up  and  light  and  warm 
a  greater  or  less  area — that  is,  if  men  do  not  force  him  to 
make  a  Catharine  wheel  of  his  head  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public;  and  I  do  not  think  they  can  force  him  to  do 
anything,  by  that  time. 

And,  as  Browning  says,  the  last  time  will  be  the  best. 
When  he  has  grown  old  and  wise  and  kind;  when  nature, 
books  and  men  have  taught  him  to  see  the  glory  of  God 
made  manifest  here  and  perfected  hereafter;  when  there  is 
no  impatient  inner  voice  crying  out :  '  •  When  '■! "  but  always 
the  grave,  glad  assurance:  "Soon! "'  —  then  I  think  it  may 
be  given  him  to  help  others  to  hear  the  concord  out  of  dis- 
cord made  by  the  nations  and  the  hearts  of  men,  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening,  the  creatures  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  far-sounding  sea. 

Mrs.  M.  Swaftord  ("Belle  Bremer"),  who  has  lately 
enriched  Indiana  literature  with  "Wytch  Elm,"  a  volume 
of  imaginative  verse,  carried  her  hearers  into  the  classic 
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land  of  dreams  and  enchantment  throagli  her  poem, 

HESPERIDES. 

We  read  of  a  marvelous  island  fair, 

A  cliarming  story  and  quaintly  told, 
And  a  wonderful  garden  lying  there, 

Whose  trees  bear  apples  of  yellow  gold. 
It  is  said  if  you  sail  away,  away, 

On  the  pulsing  seas  to'the  shining  west 
Steadily  on  you  will  come  some  day, 

With  favoring  breeze  to  the  island  blest. 

But  eye  of  mortal  has  never  seen 

The  mythic  isle  of  the  western  seas, 
With  its  garden  bright  in  the  flashing  sheen 

Of  golden  fruit  on  the  magic  trees; 
You  may  gaze,  and  gaze,  wliere  the  cloudlands  pile 
^  Their  sunset  gold,  till  your  eyes  are  dim. 
You  never  will  sight  the'Hespe'r  isle 

Though  you  sail  to  the  ocean's  farthest  rim. 

There's  a  wider  sea  in  its  ebb  and  flow. 

And  ever  its  shifting  waves  are  curled 
Eound  ships  that  sail  and  the  ships  below  — 

The  sea  of  Life,  and  it  laps  the  world  ; 
And  bright  as  a  gem  in  this  circling  sea,' 

On  a  happy  isle,  'neath  tropic  skies, 
When  the  crimson  current  is  swift  and  free 

A  garden  of  golden  fruitage  lies.  ' 

But  once,  in  sailing  the  wide  sea  o'er. 

We  sight  this  beautiful  wonder-land, 
The  garden  of  Youth,  with  its  precious  store- 

Once  only  our  feet  will  touch  the  strand    ' 
Where  the  rosiest  curtains  ever  drape 

The  windows  of  Day  with  a  shining  mist, 
Where  the  bloom  is  still  on  the  purple  grape, 

The  blush  on  the  peach  the  sun-god  kissed'. 

But  one  brief  day  in  the  garden  is  ours. 

To  have  and  hold  till  the  sun  goes  down  • 
To  eat  of  the  fruit  and  pluck  the  flowers,     ' 

And  gather  the  clustering  nuts  of  brown  : 
And  the  hours  go  by  on  winged  feet; 

Ah  !  never  were  hours  so  dear  as  these, 
Where  the  golden  fruit  that  we  pluck  and  eat 

Is  sweet  as  honey  from  Hybla's  bees. 

Then  the  sun  slips  over  the  western  wall ; 

The  gold  fades  out  of  the  twilight  sky,' 
And  darkly  the  evening  shadows  fall ; 

Our  day  is  now  with  the  things  gone  by  • 
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And  our  boat  is  ready  to  sail,  alas! 

For  down  by  the  shore  the  boatman  calls, 
And  so,  with  lingering  steps  we  pass 

Forever  outside  the  enchanted  walls. 

"A  Brief  Study  into  the  Poetic  Principle  of  Things" 
formed  the  sub-title  and  provided  the  motif  of  a  semi- 
humorous,  philosophical  dissertation  by  Dr.  John  Clark 
Ridpath,  upon 

WHY    THE    PAWPAW    IS   POETICAL   AND   THE 
TURNIP   NOT. 

The  poetic  principle  objectively  considered  is  perhaps 
the  most  elusive  phantom  in  the  whole  world  of  thought, 
and  yet  it  is  very  real.  The  difficulty  is  its  intangibility. 
It  seems  to  defy  analysis  in  much  the  same  way  as  all  life 
defies  chemistry.  No  living  tissue  can  be  made  by  the 
chemist  to  yield  the  secret  of  its  composition  until  it  is 
first  killed.  The  life,  which  is  really  the  interesting  part, 
must  be  expelled  before  the  analysis  can  be  given.  We 
see  something  of  the  same  condition  in  many  parts  of  the 
natural  world.  The  butterfly  can  not  be  critically  exam- 
ined without  the  destruction  of  its  beauty  and  probably  its 
life.  The  peach  may  be  handled,  but  its  bloom  is  gone. 
The  maidenly  spirit  says,  "Thou  may  est  see  me  with  thine 
eye,  but  touch  me  not  with  thine  hand."  It  would  seem 
that  the  poetic  principle  in  the  natural  and  sijiritual  worlds 
has  something  of  this  inscrutable  and  sacred  character. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  perhaps  say  some  things  about  it, 
though  the  living  essence  may  elude  our  grasp  and  baffle 
all  our  searching. 

We  have  before  us  two  objects  taken  at  random  from 
the  natural  world.  They  are  both  from  a  given  kingdom. 
Casually  considered,  they  seem  to  be  at  no  great  distance 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  yet  we  all  instinctively  feel 
and  know  that  one  of  these  objects  is  susceptible  of  poet- 
ical treatment  and  that  the  other  is  not.  From  this  we 
may  readily  perceive  that  the  one  is  pervaded  with  the 
poetic  principle  and  that  the  other  is  not.  It  is  evident 
that  the  difference  is  not  in  ourselves  —  not  in  a  certain 
subjective  artificiality  which  the  uncertain  x^i'ocesses  of 
civilization  have  created  within  us  —  but  actually  objective 
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in  the  things  which  we  are  considering,  or  at  least  in  the 
relations  which  those  things  bear  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
natural  world  and  to  ourselves.  We  may  confess  that  to 
a  class  of  intelligences,  differently  constituted  from  human 
beings,  the  relations  of  these  objects  might  be  Avholly  re- 
versed, so  that  the  turnip  would  become  the  poetical  and 
the  pawpaw  the  non-poetical  thing.  But  this  is  only  a 
fancy.  The  laws  and  conditions  of  human  intelligence, 
sensation  and  aesthetic  perception  being  granted,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  there  is  something  in  one  of  these 
objects  and  in  the  relations  which  it  bears  that  makes  it  a 
proper  and  inviting  subject  of  poetical  consideration,  and 
something  wanting  in  the  other,  or,  possibly,  present  in 
the  other,  which  forbids  its  consideration  in  the  poetic 
sense. 

Why,  then,  is  the  pawpaw  poetical?  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  question  was  first  suggested  by  myself.  I  had  in  my 
mind  not  the  fruit  of  the  bush,  but  rather  the  pawpaw  tree 
itself,  including  its  place  in  nature  and,  of  course,  its  leaf- 
age, its  blossom  and  its  ax^ple.  I  think,  then,  to  come  di- 
rectly to  the  question,  that  the  pawpaw  is  poetical  in  the 
first  place  because  it  has  such  a  natural  nature!  Its  home 
is  in  the  depth  of  the  primitive  woods,  where  the  disturb- 
ance of  reason  has  never  been  felt  or  heard  of.  In  the 
lilace  where  the  pawpaw  grows,  the  undistracted  forces  of 
nature  are  absolutely  prevalent.  There  the  original  order, 
and  if  the  order  then  the  harmony,  of  the  world  has  never 
been  broken.  The  pawpaw,  broad-leaved  and  beautiful, 
flourishes  and  rejoices  in  the  umbrageous,  half-dark  soli- 
tudes of  its  native  place,  but  shrinks  away  from  the  first 
invasion  and  constraint  of  the  so-called  civilizing  agencies 
of  the  world.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  tree  of  our 
aboriginal  woods  which  so  peremptorily  refuses  trans- 
plantation. The  pawpaw  knows  by  instinct  when  the  first 
rail  fence  is  carried  through  the  silent  forest  by  the  pio- 
neer. From  that  day  the  tree  begins  to  decline  and  fall 
back  from  the  presence  of  the  unnatural  barriers  that  are 
drawn  around  it.  It  perishes  in  the  presence  of  artificiality, 
and  soon  disappears  from  the  haunts  of  all  those  living 
creatures  who  sell  their  freedom  to  man.  But  with  the 
wild  life  of  the  woods  the  pawpaw  is  on  terms  of  perfect 
familiarity  and  tolerance.  All  the  dramas  of  sylvan  soli- 
tude are  enacted  in  the  dark  shadow  which  falls  from  the 
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thick,and  palm-like  leaves.  There  the  woodsparrow  hops 
and  chirps.  There  the  shy  raincrow  utters  her  jirophetic 
monologue  of  the  coming  nimbus.  There  the  ground- 
squirrel  delivers  his  falsetto  declamation,  and  runs.  There 
the  yellowhammer  performs  his  diving  curves  from  tree  to 
tree.  There  the  lumbering  opossum  wabbles  through  the 
leaves,  while  reynard  sits  not  far  away  by  the  door  of  his 
house  studying  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 

Behind  all  this  the  pawjiaw,  historically  considered, 
has  another  vista  still  more  profound.  That  larger  and 
freer  w^orld,  which  the  White  race  took  at  length  by  con- 
quest, belonged  of  eld  to  the  pawpaw  tree,  and  the  paw- 
paw to  it.  The  timid,  fleet-footed  deer,  with  spotted  fawn 
by  her  side,  bounded  in  the  glade,  or  nipped  the  grass  on 
the  skirts  of  the  pawpaw  grove.  The  unsocial  and  stoical 
bruin  frequently  lumbered  along  or  sat  on  his  haunches 
here,  unduly  fat  with  the  abundance  of  nuts,  the  overplus 
of  animal  life  and  the  dripping  treasures  of  the  bee-tree. 
Aye,  more  than  this,  the  Red  man  himself  had  his  habitat 
not  far  away.  Though  the  pawj^aw  dreads  the  Pale  Face, 
it  has  no  fear  of  the  Indian.  The  Copper  man  in  summer 
time  strung  and  unstrung  his  bow  in  the  shade  of  the  paw- 
paw tree,  and  Minnehaha  herself  made  whistles  of  the 
tender  limbs,  or  popped  the  big  leaves  with  a  blow  of  one 
of  her  wildwood  palms  against  her  other  shut-up  hand. 

All  this  is  nature  undefiled.  The  pawpaw  lived  and 
flourished  under  such  conditions,  and  drew  into  its  nature 
the  essence,  the  reflection  and  finally  the  tradition  of  the 
natural  world  in  which  it  had  its  home.  With  the  invasion 
of  civilization  it  began  to  recede  and  hide  away,  as  if  to 
cling  by  sympathy  to  the  associations  and  loves  of  its  for- 
mer life.  If  there  is  to-day  any  one  thing  which  retains 
all  of  its  primitive  instincts,  relationships  and  affections,  it 
is  the  big- leaved  and  shy  pawpaw  tree,  which  we  must  now 
seek  for  in  the  woods  and  find  in  a  sort  of  tremulous  alarm 
lest  our  visit  is  of  evil  omen.  Of  all  things  springing  from 
the  earth,  leafing  and  blossoming  and  fruiting,  bearing 
witness  of  the  free  world  which  has  been  destroyed  here  in 
the  West,  the  pawpaw^  is  the  most  original  and  natural, 
and  in  so  far  as  nature  is  the  fundamental  chord  in  all  the 
poetry  of  the  world,  just  to  that  extent  is  the  pawpaw  tree 
a  theme  and  inspiration  of  poetic  thought. 

The  next  element  which  I  discover  in  the  pawpaw  is 
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the  hint  which  it  bears  of  a  tropical  origin.  The  pawpaw 
considered  as  a  fruit  is  not  a  pear  or  a  quince,  but  rather  a 
banana.  It  has  about  all  the  flavors  and  suggestions  of 
the  South.  It  hints  of  the  cocoanut.  the  breadfruit  and 
the  palm.  It  brings  into  this  temperate  and.  indeed, 
rather  frozen  zone  of  the  earth  a  message  from  the  equa- 
torial, sun-blazoned  belt  of  the  gl';be  where  nature  yields 
her  luxuries  not  by  stint,  but  with  a  prodigal  profusion  un- 
known in  the  land  of  snows.     Byron  says: 

"  Afric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 

Her  human  clay  is  kindled, — full  of  power, 

For  good  or  es-il,  burning  from  its  birth  ; 

The  Southern  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 

And  like  the  ground  beneath  it  will  bring  forth." 

The  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  in  so  far  as  it  is  trans- 
planted to  the  less  luxuriant  parts  of  the  world,  carries 
with  it  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  tropical  races. 
The  effect  of  such  transplanting,  as  we  generally  see  in 
the  case  of  exotics,  is  to  suggest  to  the  northern  mmd  the 
emotions  and  loves  of  the  southern  climes.  The  pawpaw 
is  a  sort  of  palm  tree  of  the  American  woods.  Its  big 
bunches  of  sun-browned,  autumn-ripened  fruit  makes  the 
beholder  imagine  himself  in  the  Bahamas  or  in  the  fra- 
grant thickets  of  Ceylon.  The  poetical  suggestion  of  the 
pawpaw  patch  is  wholly  lyrical,  never  epic  in  its  character. 
The  story  is  a  song,  sung  to  the  touch  of  the  lyre  or  the 
accompaniment  of  the  lute.  It  has  for  its  theme  the 
laughter  of  youth,  as  it  runs  and  looks  backward  with  its 
finger  on  its  lip  before  its  first  plunge  into  the  sunbath  of 
love. 

A  third  poetic  principle  in  the  pawpaw  tree  is  its  ten- 
derness. It  has  little  power  of  resistance.  It  yields  to  all 
forms  of  violence,  and  consents  to  die  without  a  struggle. 
Unlike  the  ironwood.  the  scrub  oak  and  the  thornbush,  the 
pawpaw  breaks  and  falls  under  the  first  assault.  Already 
in  the  primeval  woods  it  felt  the  wanton  wounds  of  the 
mad  buck's  horns  or  was  riven  to  pieces  under  the  charge  of 
the  buffalo.  The  pawpaw  tree  is  the  woman  of  the  woods. 
Break  her.  and  she  holds  up  her  white  arms  in  despair, 
yields  first  her  beauty  and  then  her  life.  Of  a  certainty, 
not  all  poetry  has  in  it  the  quality  of  tenderness.  But 
even  the  song  of  war  and  battle  is  generally  relieved  with 
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the  presence  of  some  tender  thing  demandhig  the  sympa- 
thy, the  protection,  perhaps  the  love  of  the  maddened  ac- 
tors who  till  the  field  of  vision  with  the  noise  and  dust  of 
their  conflict.  But  while  it  is  true  that  poetry  is  not  of 
necessity  tenderness,  tenderness  is  of  necessity  poetical. 
That  which  breaks  under  rude  invasion  and  yields  to  vio- 
lence without  returning  the  blow,  has  in  its  nature  an  el- 
ement which  never  fails  to  weaken  the  flutter  of  wings  in 
the  brain  and  heart  of  the  poet. 

Nearly  all  the  blossom-bearing  and  fruit-bearing  trees 
have  the  poetical  quality  because  they  rise  from  the  earth 
and  hold  their  troi^hies  in  the  air.  They  seem  to  aspire. 
They  lift  their  crown  of  foliage  toward  the  sky,  and  seem 
to  strive  to  escape  with  their  good  gifts  from  the  low  and 
gloomy  sphere  out  of  which  they  spring.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  human  in  the  eifort  of  a  fruit-bearing  tree, 
particularly  the  tree  of  the  wildwood,  to  hold  up  its  gar- 
ments and  its  gifts  from  touching  the  ground  beneath 
them.  I  have  seen  shrubs  and  bushes  actually  cry  with 
mortification  as  they  looked  down  at  their  dresses  splashed 
with  muddy  water  and  drabbled  after  a  rainstorm.  But 
nature  is  not  so  careful  of  her  dress  and  stockings  as  she 
is  of  the  blossoms  which  she  wears  and  the  red  and  yellow 
golden  globes  with  w^hich  she  adorns  her  tresses.  A  tree 
having  its  flowers  and  fruits  splattered  with  clay  and  filth 
considers  itself  forever  disgraced.  Such  a  tree  never  goes 
into  society  again,  and  generally  refuses  to  make  a  second 
effort  at  respectability  and  happiness. 

All  this  is  said  by  way  of  comparison  between  the  air- 
bearing  and  the  ground-bearing  vegetation  of  the  world, 
with  respect  to  the  poetical  suggestions  of  the  one  and  the 
absence  of  poetry  in  the  other.  The  bluebird  and  the  mole 
do  not  differ  from  each  other  more  essentially  as  it  respects 
the  poetic  thought,  than  does  the  peach  and  the  potato. 
We  give  the  peach  tree  credit  for  holding  its  fruit  aloft. 
The  act  is  dainty  and  suggestive.  We  also  hold  the  po- 
tato vine  to  strict  account  for  its  vulgar  taste  and  prefer- 
ence in  piling  up  its  fruit  in  the  dirt.  The  pawpaw  tree  is. 
as  it  respects  this  distinction,  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and 
delicate  members  of  that  refined  sylvan  society  whose 
iiaivi'te  and  chastity  have  never  been  corrupted  by  gross 
companionship  or  fashionable  license.  The  pawpaw 
scarcely  permits  her  spring  blossoms  to  be  seen  by  curi- 
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ous  and  indelicate  eyes.  She  hides  them  in  the  bosom  of 
her  abundant  leaves  or  exposes  them  only  to  the  gentle 
touch  of  the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  More  particularly  is 
she  pure  and  perfect  as  it  respects  her  fruit.  This,  too. 
she  covers  in  its  immaturity  with  the  protection  of  her 
foliage.  When  the  summer  wears  away,  when  the  harvest 
moon  is  past,  she  holds  back  her  product  to  the  days  of 
the  first  frosts.  With  this  hint  that  the  hour  of  delivery 
has  come,  she  carefully  takes  off  her  robe  of  leaves  and 
spreads  it  on  the  clean  earth  around  her  feet.  This  done, 
she  drops  her  fruit  as  the  last  gift  of  the  year  upon  the 
yielding  cover  of  the  ground  which  she  has  so  lovingly 
prepared  with  her  own  life,  and  there  leaves  it  for  the 
hands  and  lips  of  the  wandering  poet  of  the  woods. 

These  things  are  only  hints  of  a  larger  critcism  that 
might  be  indefinitely  expanded.  What  I  have  said  as  to 
the  presence  of  the  poetic  principle  in  the  pawpaw  tree  is 
merely  suggestive,  and  not  expository.  Many  other  fea- 
tures and  circumstances  of  the  pawpaw  life  might  be  enu- 
merated as  elements  of  that  poetry  which  it  undoubtedly 
possesses.  I  may  not  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  subject, 
however,  without  citing  the  fact  that  a  necessary  condition 
to  the  poetic  inspiration,  often  present  in  an  object  of  the 
natural  world,  is  the  abilitj'  to  see  it.  It  is  nothing  that 
nature  smiles  or  frowns  if  we  have  no  eyes.  We  must  re- 
member that  all  the  suggestiveness  of  our  environment  is 
wasted  upon  us  unless  the  hint  is  caught  in  the  sense-per- 
ception and  held,  somewhat  as  the  image  is  held  in  the 
living  film  of  the  photographer's  plate.  The  mind  in 
these  particulars  performs  the  office  of  a  well-adjusted 
camera.  The  two  essential  things  in  the  picture-maker's 
art  are  ever  these:  something  in  the  outer  world  or  in  the 
world  of  thought  to  be  pictured,  and  an  instrument  fit 
to  do  it. 

I  conjecture  that  a  good  deal  of  what  I  shall  say  with 
respect  to  the  essentially  non-poetical  character  of  the 
turnip  has  been  already  anticipated  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks.  We  cannot  follow  the  first  half  of  an  antithetical 
subject  without  imagining  the  other  half  before  it  is  pre- 
sented. I  believe  that  the  turnip  has  in  the  first  place  been 
doomed  to  the  cold  eternity  of  prose  because  of  its  utility. 
The  principle  of  utility  can  indeed  be  supported  and  borne 
along  in  some  objects  by  the  principle   of   beauty   com- 
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bined  therewith.  The  beautiful  is  sometimes  the  use- 
ful, and  the  useful  may  be  the  beautiful.  But  it  has 
pleased  nature  to  render  to  us  many  of  her  products  in 
which  the  useful  is  all  and  the  beautiful  nothing.  The  tur- 
nip undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  latter  class  of  things.  If 
we  consider  such  objects  as  wheat  in  the  field  or  silk  in  the 
cocoon,  we  may  perceive  at  a  glance  that  the  utilitarian 
quality  hangs  suspended  like  the  seed  of  a  thistledown  to 
to  the  quality  of  beauty.  The  concept  of  either  is  there- 
fore not  unpoetical.  But  if  we  consider  a  heap  of  ii-on  ore 
or  the  sawlogs  in  a  millyard,  the  mind  is  unable  to  antici- 
pate in  the  future  uses  and  usefulness  of  these  materials 
the  element  of  beauty.  Iron  ore  is  even  to  the  mind  of  a 
poet  only  iron  ore,  and  it  would  require  an  extraordinary 
second  sight  to  see  the  halo  of  a  sawlog.  The  fact  is  that 
where  utility  only  is  present  the  object  possessing  it  falls 
of  its  own  gravitation  into  the  category  of  things  prosaic. 

It  were  hard  to  say  what  object  nature  could  have 
contrived  more  essentially  and  exclusively  utilitarian  than 
the  turuip.  Consider  for  a  moment  its  nature.  The  part 
above  the  earth  which  ought  to  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  foliage  is  nothing  but  a  top.  Then  we  come  to 
the  useful  part,  which  is  expanded  out  of  all  rational  pro- 
portions to  the  ornamental  part.  Under  the  great  flattened 
globe  in  which  the  value  resides  is  a  single  root,  of  so  in- 
significant a  size  that  the  wonder  is  how  nature  could  ever 
have  drawm  so  bulky  a  sphere  through  so  small  a  tube. 
Now  the  two  parts  of  this  organism  in  which  beauty  might 
possibly  reside  are  the  top  and  the  root,  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  production  of  these,  nature  has  exhausted  her 
resources  and  ingenuity  to  make  them  nothing  at  all.  The 
top  of  this  plant,  if  so  we  call  it,  is  certainly  produced 
without  the  least  regard  to  elegance  or  style.  In  fact 
when  the  word  turnip  is  used,  nothing  is  suggested  but  the 
great  oblate  spheroid  with  its  maximum  of  utility  and  its 
minimum  of  anything  else. 

Now  poetry  does  not  stoop  to  utility.  Some  useful 
things  she  celebrates,  but  it  is  because  of  certain  ideal 
qualities  which  they  possess,  and  not  the  utility  that  is  in 
them.  It  may  be  difficult  to  discover  why  it  is  that  the 
useful  is  so  unpoetical.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation, 
the  fact  remains.  The  Muse  refuses  ever  to  touch  things 
common  and  profane.     As  a  rule,  all  articles  of  food  fall 
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in  this  category.  In  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the  genius  of  the 
human  race  has  been  expended  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
idealize  the  materials  and  the  act  of  eating.  Prom  re- 
mote antiquity,  the  cultivated  peoples  have  crowned  their 
tables  with  flowers,  and  surrounded  the  hall  with  works  of 
art.  They  have  invoked  music  and  adopted  many  other 
expedients  to  conceal  or  possibly  adorn  the  otherwise 
prosaic  business  of  the  occasion.  It  may  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  men  do  not  eat  brie  a-brac  or  drink  bouquets. 
It  has  indeed  been  i:>ossible  to  produce  an  aureole  of  fra- 
grance and  sentiment  around  the  place  where  human  be- 
ings, under  the  necessity  of  nature,  sit  down  together  and 
fill  themselves  with  food.  I  am  not  certain  but  what  there 
is  within  us  a  certain  contempt  and  dislike  of  whatever  we 
eat.  I  know  that  our  humorous  poets,  taking  advantage  of 
our  sympathies,  our  social  dispositions,  and  I  may  say  of 
our  humanity,  have  burst  into  song  over  some  things  ed- 
ible, 

"As  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view." 

But  the  poetry  evoked  under  such  conditions  does  not 
take  wing  from  the  things  eaten  or  from  the  fact  of  eating, 
but  from  the  emotions,  the  retrospects  and  the  loves  of 
the  occasion.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  turnip  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  domain  of  things  poetical  not  indeed  by 
anything  that  it  has  done,  but  rather  by  what  it  is. 

I  have  already  spoken  incidentally  of  the  absence  of 
beauty  in  the  turnip  as  a  correlative  circumstance  in  its 
non-poetical  character.  Here  a  vast  question  oi:)ens  all  of 
a  sudden  before  us.  That  beauty  everywhere,  and  I  might 
say  almost  under  all  conditions,  is  one  of  the  chief  foun- 
tains of  inspiration  as  it  respects  poetical  sentiment  can 
not  be  doubted.  But  what  is  beauty?  that  is  the  question. 
The  metaphysicians  of  every  age  have  tormented  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-beings  by  attempting  the  analysis 
and  explanation  of  the  beautiful.  Some  would  make  it  an 
objective  quality:  others,  a  subjective  perception  and  sen 
timent.  The  fact  is.  1  believe,  that  both  classes  of  think- 
ers have  caught  a  fraction  of  the  truth.  Beaut}''  is  an  ob- 
jective quality,  and  it  is  also  a  subjective  sense.  The  case 
stands  thus:  there  are  in  the  natural  world  around  us 
and  in  the  world  of  thought  certain  qualities  of  things 
which  are  properly  defined  as  beautiful.     There  are  also 
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within  us  certain  ideals  to  which  the  objective  qualities  re- 
ferred to,  appeal,  andby  which  they  are  recognized.  Every 
really  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  has  its  ideal  or  counter- 
part in  the  mind.  Between  the  ideal  and  the  object  there 
is  a  correspondence  constituting  a  sort  of  harmony,  which 
the  mind  recognizes  as  pleasurable  and  apj)roves  as  good. 
The  mind  possesses  these  ideals  of  beauty  in  virtue  of  its 
own  constitution.  There  is  no  reason  for  it  other  than  it 
is  so.  The  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  know  intuitively 
the  difference  between  harmony  and  discord.  The  sub- 
jective ability  to  perceive  and  enjoy  the  harmonious  in 
sound  is  as  natural  as  any  other  faculty  which  we  possess, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  explained  in  any  terms  other 
than  the  statement  of  the  fact.  The  mind  is  born  into  this 
world  with  its  ideals  of  the  beautiful,  and  nature  is  born 
with  the  qualities  and  characteristics  which  correspond 
thereto.  Whenever  any  object  possessing  such  quality  or 
characteristic  is  presented  to  the  senses,  there  is  a  sudden 
recognition  of  the  correspondence,  the  unity  —  I  had  al- 
most said  the  identity  —  of  the  objective  thing  and  the  sub- 
jective ideal.  It  is  this  quick  and  pleasurable  recognition 
of  the  harmony  between  something  within  us  and  some- 
thing without  us  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  the 
beautiful.  (  Beauty  is  an  arch,  one  foot  of  which  rests  in 
the  mind  and  the  other  in  the  outer  world.  Take  away  the 
objective  reality  or  the  subjective  sense,  and  the  arch 
breaks  and  falls  to  nothing  as  the  rainbow  when  the  sup- 
porting cloud  or  background  rolls  from  under. 

But  not  all  objects,  not  even  a  majority  of  objects,  in 
the  external  world  correspond  to  the  ideal  within  us.  Not 
every  sound  is  musical.  Noise  does  not  constitute  a  har- 
mony. In  like  manner  the  things  of  nature  and  of  thought 
frequently  fail  to  find  a  corresponding  sense  within  us,  and 
we  reject  them  as  unbeautiful.  The  ugly  in  nature  is  to 
the  eye  precisely  what  a  noise  is  to  the  ear.  One  of  the 
external  facts  grates  on  the  sense-perception  of  the 
beautiful,  and  the  other  jars  on  the  sense  of  harmony. 
The  turnip  is  to  the  eye  what  the  cry  of  a  goose  is  to  the 
ear.  The  one  lacks  beauty  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
other  is  not  melodious.  There  is  no  ideal  in  the  mind  to 
which  such  an  object  as  the  turnip  corresponds  —  with 
which  it  harmonizes.  Th  '  'i  is  a  sort  of  vegetable 
discord,  which  no  mus  ■         -rerof  magic  has  ever 
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been  able  to  resolve  into  harmony.  It  cannot  be  idealized 
because  the  mind  has  no  ideal  like  it.  It  is  not  beautiful 
simply  because  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  it  and 
those  ideal  concepts  of  the  beautiful  with  which  the  mind 
is,  in  virtue  of  its  own  constitution,  so  richly  endow^ed. 
Beauty  is  absent  from  it  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that 
harmony  is  absent  from  the  clatter  of  a  road  wagon,  or  the 
scream  of  a  peacock.  How  then  can  a  turnip,  lacking  the 
essential  of  beauty,  possess  the  elements  and  inspiration  of 
poetry? 

To  say  that  the  turnip  is  a  "low  thing""  is  merely  to 
state  the  fact.  It  seems  to  have  no  aspiration  above  the 
dirt.  It  might  appear  that  any  organism  which  has  the 
courage  and  energy  to  germinate  and  grow  to  the  surface, 
might  have  the  good  taste  and  pride  to  rise  above  it;  but 
the  earthly  instincts  of  the  turnip  hold  it  down.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  it  breaks  through  the  soil,  it  is  only  to 
sit  there  half  naked,  a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men.  We 
must  remember  in  this  connection  that  the  sense  of  shame 
is  not  limited  to  our  own  order  of  being. but  extends  down- 
ward, as  we  all  observe  I,  through  our  poor  relatives  to 
the  land  of  vegetation.  To  say  that  some  plants  are  mod 
est  is  to  speak  as  truthfully  as  to  say  that  some  blossoms 
are  fragrant.  As  it  respects  the  quality  of  modesty,  the 
turnip  is  as  truly  vulgar  as  any  object  in  nature.  Even  in 
the  matter  of  the  foliage  or  top  there  is  no  more  taste  than 
in  the  frouzy  and  matted  head  of  a  slattern  pulled  up  out 
of  a  cellar  in  Pittsburgh.  The  turnip  plant,  insteai  of 
rising,  curls  over  against  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of 
a  burdock,  and  sits  there  like  an  Apache  squaw.  In  all 
this  we  may  find  the  elements  of  prose  and  protit,  but  no 
poetry. 

I  have  already  cited  the  fact  that  the  thing  poetical 
aspires  to  higher  and  still  higher  place  in  the  realm  wliich 
it  occupies.  The  reaching- up  quality  shown  in  many  kinds 
of  growth  seems  to  bring  the  objects  which  possess  it  into 
sympathy  with  human  nature,  whose  dignity  and  beauty 
are  largely  the  upright  form  and  the  skyward  look.  If  a 
man  grovels,  he  seems  to  renounce  himself  and  to  go  back 
earthward  to  the  lower  orders  of  life.  But  if  he  reaches 
up  and  gazes  into  the  sky.  he  allies  himself  with  the  things 
above,  becomes  of  heroic  stature.  The  same  principle 
pervades  all  nature.     Many  poetical  things  are  near  the 
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earth;  but  they  all  lift  up.  The  groundcherry,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  beautiful  little  thing,  a  poem  in  every  part. 
Though  it  is  only  fifteen  inches  in  height,  it  is  neverthe- 
less one  of  the  tallest  and  most  inspiring  trees  in  the  world. 
Look  at  the  delicate  stem!  Look  at  the  branches  over- 
head! I  say  overhead,  because  we  are  now  the  people  of 
Lilliput.  walking  in  the  shadow  of  the  groundcherry,  and 
looking  ujjward  to  that  marvelous  foliage.  Look  at  the 
fruit  hanging  everywhere  to  the  graceful  stems  and 
branches  I  Mark  j^ou.  moreover,  the  delicate  sentiment  of 
this  beautiful  plant.  Each  cherry  is  enclosed  in  a  wrai3- 
per  of  silk.  The  yellow  globe  ripens  within  its  cover 
where  no  particle  of  dust  or  defilement  of  any  sort  can 
make  its  way.  So  it  is  not  merely  the  absolute  elevation 
from  the  earth,  but  the  spirit  of  rising,  the  lifting  up.  the 
purity  of  leaf  and  blossom  and  fruit  that  give  the  ideal 
quality  to  the  things  that  grow.  The  turnip  is  a  wallower 
bj^  preference;  and  I  believe  withal  that  it  never  blooms 
until  it  has  passed  through  some  kind  of  senile  metempsy- 
chosis in  the  autumn.  It  is  only  when  the  thing  is  going 
to  seed  that  the  idea  of  blooming  suggests  itself.  The 
flowering  turnip  may  well  remind  us  of  an  old  maid  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay  attempting  by  means  of  artificials  and 
dollyvarden  to  imagine  herself  in  love. 

This  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  We  are  indeed 
at  this  point  only  skirmishing  at  the  threshold  among  the 
primary  merits  of  the  question.  But  art  is  long  and  time 
is  fleeting,  and  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  many  hints 
which  nature  so  profusely  supplies  in  the  pawpaw  tree  and 
the  turnip.  The  main  point  to  it  all  is  that  the  features, 
aspects  and  conditions  of  the  natural  world  are  in  every 
part  correlated  with  other  conditions  within  ourselves. 
There  is  thus  established  between  the  sense  within  us  and 
the  thing  without,  a  relation  which  may  be  either  harmoni 
ous  or  discordant,  according  as  the  object  which  we  view 
corresponds  or  is  at  variance  with  the  sense  and  the  ideal 
within.  These  correspondences  and  harmonies,  these  ug- 
linesses and  discords  we  may  easily  discover  with  a  little 
study  and  reflection,  and  from  the  things  themselves  we 
may.  with  equal  ease,  proceed  to  those  larger  principles  of 
which  the  particular  facts  are  only  the  local  and  incidental 
manifestations.     It  was  ^  .  ao  recognition  of  these 

principles  and  laws  of  pc  _   stion  that  made  the 
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"Ode  to  a  Skylark,'"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  poems, 
and  it  was  the  failure  to  observe  them,  or  rather  the  denial 
of  their  existence,  that,  in  spite  of  the  superb  talents  of 
Wordsworth,  made  the  '"Excursion"  merely  a  lumbering 
and  shapeless  mass  of  prose. 

Miss  Mamie  S.  Paden,  a  well  known  poet,  now  of  Den- 
ver. Colo. .  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  sent  the  following 
pretty  lyric  which  was  read  by  Miss  Coughlin: 

FROM   THE    ROCKIES. 

Ohio  hills  I  Ohio  stream  !  — 

As  in  some  quaint  old  faerie  dream, 

The  wavering  landscape  faintly  lies 
Upon  the  far  horizon's  rim, — 

So  do  your  tender  outlines  rise 
And  make  the  mountain  glories  dim. 

Here  where  the  mighty  Rockies  tower, 

In  Titan  majesty  and  power 

Of  awful  beauty  and  the  grace 

Of  hidden  wealth's  abiding  place, — 

Your  gentle  curves  once  more  I  see, 

And  faithfully  go  back  to  ye. 

As  in  all  after  scenes  of  life, — 

Its  utmost  grandeur,  deepest  strife, — 

The  dear  old  mother-face  can  blur 

The  present  back  to  days  of  her; 
Or  some  first  little  love  can  hold 
Its  simple  steadfast  place  of  old  ; 

So  are  ye  shut  from  me,  in  vain, 
By  stately  peak  and  lonely  plain  ! 

The  sighing  pines  sing  low,  for  me, 

The  old  song  of  your  maple-tree  ! 
I  see  ye  in  a  loving  dream  — 
Ohio  hills  !  Ohio  stream  ! 

Albion  M.  Fellows  Bacon,  whose  artistic  work  in  verse 
is  gaining  her  an  enviable  reputation,  contributed  a  de- 
scription of 

••THE    OLD    CHURCH," 

which  was  read  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Johnson: 

Close  to  the  road  it  stood,  among  the  trees. 

The  old  bare  church,  with  windows  small  and  high, 
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And  open  doors  that  gave,  on  meeting-day, 
A  welcome  to  the  careless  passer  by. 

Its  straight,  uncushioned  seats,  how  hard  they  seemed. 
What  penance-doing  form  they  always  wore 
To  little  heads  that  could  not  reach  tlie  text. 
And  little  feet  that  could  not  reach  the  floor. 

What  wonder  that  we  hailed  with  strong  delight 
The  buzzing  wasp,  slow  sailing  down  the  aisle. 
Or,  sunk  in  sin,  beguiled  the  constant  fly 
From  weary  heads,  to  make  our  neighbors  smile. 

How  softly  from  the  church-yard  came  the  breeze 
That  stirred  the  cedar  boughs  with  scented  wings. 
And  gently  fanned  the  sleeper's  heated  brow, 
'  Or  fluttered  Grandma  Barlow's  bonnet  strings. 

With  half-shut  eyes,  across  the  pulpit  bent, 
The  preacher  droned  in  soothing  tones  about 
Some  theme,  that,  like  the  narrow  windows  liigh. 
Took  in  the  sky,  but  left  terrestrials  out. 

Good,  worthy  man,  his  work  on  earth  is  done. 

His  place  is  lost,  the  old  church  passed  away; 

And  with  them,  when  they  went,  there  must  have  gone 

That  sweet,  bright  calm,  my  childhood's  Sabbath  day. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Parker  read  a  choice  poem  of  deeply  spirit- 
ual significance,  written  for  the  convention  by  Lee  O. 
Harris: 

THE    INTERPRETER. 

A  thought  sped  through  the  land. 

On  swift  and  airy  wing, 
And  none  cf)uld  grasji  or  understand 

The  bright  inconstant  tiling. 
Some  said,  "  It  is  of  ]>leasure  born,  " 

And  some  "'Tis  child  of  pain," 
"  'Tis  joyous  as  a  summer  mofn,  " 

"' Tis  sad  as  midnight  rain.  " 
"  Who  will  interpret  it?  "  they  cried, 

"This  airy  thing  that  mocks  us  so?" 
"  Alas  !  "  they  each  to  each  replied, 

"  We  feel,  but  do  not  know." 

Then  music  took  her  shell 

«  And  blew  so  sweet  a  strain, 

The  Thought  t'was  prisoned  by  the  spell, 

And  bound,  as  with  a  chain. 
"  Behold  !  "  they  cried,  "  the  charm  is  found, 
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Bring  gems  and  gold  to  her 
Who  holdeth  in  melodious  sound, 

The  thought's  interpreter." 
And  all  the  people  ran  with  speed 

Their  richest  offerings  to  bestow  — 
"  Alas  I"  they  cried,  "  the  sounds  recede, 

We  hear  but  do  not  know." 

Then  God-like  sculpture  smote 

The  rocks  before  his  face. 
And  on  its  polished  surface  wrote 

In  lines  of  living  grace. 
"  The  mystery  is  here,"  they  cried, 

"  The  thought  is  carved  in  stone;" 
And  came  with  bared  and  bended  Iieads, 

Like  vassals  to  a  throne. 
"  Well  hath  the  sculptor  won  the  prize, " 

They  cried,  —  "  But  still  it  mocks  us  so, 
There  hangs  a  veil  before  our  eyes, 

We  see  but  do  not  know." 

The  painter  next  essayed 

To  catch  the  flitting  thing. 
And  on  his  magic  canvas  spread 

All  hues  that  tint  the  spring, 
And  men  were  eager  to  behold. 

And  Rumor  mouthed  his  name. 
And  willing  thousands  brought  their  gold 

To  fill  his  crown  of  fame. 
But  as  they  gazed  they  sighing  said, 

"  Alas,  njust  it  be  ever  so? 
The  Thought  is  uninterpreted; 

For  still  we  do  not  know." 

An  humble  poet  wrought 

Beside  his  sick  child's  bed. 
And  all  men  read,  and  so  the  Thought 

At  last  interpreted. 
Its  sweetness  gladdened  all  the  land, 

And  cheered  the  heart  like  wine. 
The  poet  kissed  the  poor,  dead  hand, 

That  stung  his  lips  with  brine; 
And  on  his  lonely  way  he  sighed, 

For  men  went  by  him  with  a  smile, 
"  What  hath  the  Poet  earned  I  "  they  cried  ; 

"  We  kneiv  il  all  the  while." 


"PREMONITION. 

a  dramatic  narrative  in  verse,   written  by  Mr.s.  A.  L.  R. 
Dufour,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  read  by  Mrs.  J.  V.  H.  Koons, 
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closed  a  session  of  supreme  literary  enjoyment,  never  to  be 
forsrotten  in  the  annals  of  the  Association. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

ANNUAL   PUBLIC    ENTERTAINMENT, 
M.    E.    CHURCH.    JULY    10.    1890. 


PROGRAMME : 

^       ^       ,    . ,  J  Mrs.  Dr.  Burkett.  Miss  Mamie  Cook, 

i.     i^uariette,  .    .    -j  ^^^^^^  Richhart,  Thomas  Loveday. 

2.     Recitation, Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor. 

DESERTER    BLACK. 

I'll  tell  yuh  uh  sort  uv  tin  nanik(k)te,  lak, 

'Bout  uh  feller  lit  went  l)iih  thiih  name  uv  Black. 

He  lived  awn  thuh  Wobbasht,  buhl-low  h-yur  uh  bit, 

Un  I  thenk  he's  thess  kine-uh  sta}'uii  thar,  yit; 

Ur  ut  least  he  vuz  unlong  en  the  fall. 

Thuh  last  I  h-yern  thrum  thuh  feller  ut  tall 

He  wuz  frettun  hisseff' thess  tittun  to  kill 

'Bout  tham  C'mershul  Centurz  un  thuh  }>ensliun  bill. 

Hit's  cuerce  tham  C'mershul  Centurz  cain't  see  — 

Nut  even  tuh  git  thuh  least  i-dee 

Uv  why  ar  guvverment  ort  fer  tuh  lay 

Down  en  ar  ban's  ewer  dollar  ut's  back  ! 

Whurrer  they  owe  ut  bekaise  ar  pay 

Ort  tuh  uh  ben  two  dollars  uh  day  — 

Ur  sum'ers  'roun'  en  that  neighburhood,  lak  ! 

Ur  whurrer  thuh  fellers  they  tuck  en  whole 

Un  soun'  uz  nh  dollar  un  brighl  uz  uh  pin  — 

Nut  one  uv  urn  uvver  wuz  so  uh-gin! 

Nairry  uh  one,  ef  thuh  truth  wuz  tole, 

Uvver  could  work  lak  he  did  buhfore; 

Nuvver  thuh  man  ut  he  wuz  —  no  more! 

Whurrer  a  bullet  hit  'im  ur  nut ! 

Whurrer  thuh  roomut-tiz  ut  he  gut, 

Ur  thuh  tairford  fevers,  ur  thuh  breast-kumplaint 

Thess  run  thuh  feller  teetoshuUy  down 

Tell  'iz  shadder  wouldn't  show  awn  thuh  levul  groun' ! 

Tham's  thuh  times,  fellers,  ut  no  feller  cain't 

He'p  hisseff  wushun'  he  thess  could  git 
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Home-cookun  un  home-nussun  uh  little  bit! 
But  I  started  tiih  tell  yuh  un  nanikdote,  lak, 
'Bout  thuh  feller  they  call  Deserter  Black. 

While  thuh  boys  wuz  uh  loozn  ther  grip, 

Un  ther  helth  un  ther  strenth  tell  they  wuz  uh  sight ! 

Un  hit  lookt  lak  nun  uv  urn  ud  meek  thuh  trip! 

Lost  'bout  uvvertheng  —  ceptun  thuh  tight; 

Don't  you  furgit  ut  — we  didn't  looz  that.' 

Ur  whawr'd  tham  C'mershul  Centurz  be  at! 

Ef  ive  had  uh  weakund,  or  ben  no  good, 

Yuh  could  mow  hay  tuhday,  whawr  tham  Centurz  stood  ! 

But  tham  C'mershul  Centurz  they  hilt  ther  oim/ 

Vn  they  hilt  uhbout  uvvertheng  elst  buhside ! 

Un  now  they  growl  lak  uh  dawg  with  uh  bone 

When  tre  speak  up  fer  uh  little  divide! 

Thuh  bcm'holder  gits  his  last  red  cent! 

He  runs  tham  C'mershul  Centurz,  yuh  see! 

'At's  awl  right ;  let 'ira  have  ut !     Hit'shis'n! 

But  hit  allers  lookt  thisaway,  fellers,  tuh  me: 

Tham  uz  drapt  ther  biznus  un  went 

Thoo  thuh  march  un  thuh  fight  un  the  rebel  pris'n, 

Hit  wouldn't  hurt  nobuddy,  overlij  bad, 

To  uh  paid  tham  boys  whut  they'd  orto  uh  had ! 

Hit  hain't  thess  whut  yuh  uhgreed  tuh  pay  ! 

Thuh  quesclum  is  —  whut  you  orto  uh  paid  ! 

Honest  un  open  un  fair  un  square! 

Yuh  paid  yer  work-han's  —  fellers  ut  staid  — 

Thee,  four  dollars  whur  yuh  paid  urse  one! 

Now  would  ut  be  enny  more  unfair 

Tuh  uh  paid  urse  right  fer  all  ut  ve  done? 

OrtnU  yuh  tuh  pay  thuh  differunce  back, 

Tuh  awl  uh  tham  boys  —  includun  Black? 

Now,  whutta  yuh  gut  tuh  say  tuh  that? 

But  lemmy  see,  thess  whur  I  wuz  at! 

O!  yes!     We  wuz  campt  awn  thuh  Tennessee, 

Un  a  middlun  good  chanst  fer  uh  foot-raist,  er  fight  — 

Un  Black,  he  comes  tuh  muh  tent  one  night 

Un  "  I've  thess  gut  uh  letter  thrum  home,"  suz  he! 

"They're  lookun  up  thar  fer  muh  wife  tuh  die!" 

I  see  thuh  feller  wuz  awl  broke  up 

Un  whimpern  lak  whur  yud  whurpt  uh  pup; 

I"n  'e  broke  plum  down  un  k'menst  tuh  cry: 

''  Cap  !  she  thess  keeps  uh  callun  fer  me; 

Un  her  eyes  thess  sot  awn  thuh  bedroom  door, 

Un  she  sez,  un  she  keeps  aim  uh  sayun  —  suz  she: 

'  Ef  Black  thess  knowd  ut,  he'd  cum,  fer  shore! 

They  couldn't  tie  'im  away,'  she  sed, 

'Un  me  layun  h'yur  awn  muh  dyun  bed.' 

Thess  take  this  letter,  un  read  ut.  Cap  !  " 

But  shoh !  my  eyes  wuz  wortern  till 
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I  couldn't  uh  read  uh  circus  bill. 

But  I  knowd,  in  reason,  he'd  not  git  tuh  go! 

The  rebs  wuz  right  plum  uhgln  m.s,  yuh  know, 

And  libul  to  come  plum  uh  hoopun  our  way. 

Like  uh  streak  uh  chain-lightnun,  any  hour  uv  thuh  day ! 

So  I  sez :     "They  hain't  furlowun  nnbuddy,  Black!" 

Suz  z'l,  un  with  that  thuh  feller  he  drapt. 

Drapt  right  plum  awn  the  flat  uh  his  back! 

/thot  thuh  feller'd  go  entuh  \\\\  fit ! 

He  cried,  un  'e  cusst,  un  'e  tuck-awn  so, 

Ut  /couldn't  stannut  unnutlier  bit; 

S'z'I :     "  Furlough  or  no  furlough,  Black,  YOU  GO !  " 

I  thot  he'd  jump  thoo  thuh  ruff"  uh  that  tent! 
Un  'e  shuck  muh  ban's  tell  my  knuckles  thess  popt! 
I  Un  right  straight  out  uh  thuh  door  he  went; 

Un  down  tuh  thuh  deeppo ;  un  thar  he  hopt 
Entoo  the  cab  with  un  injunn'yer 
Ut  knowd  'im  ut  home,  un  taken  him  whur 
He  wawntud  tuh  go  —  un  thuh  naburz  sed 
Black's  wife  nuvver  let  'im  uh  foot  thrum  thuh  bed 
Tell  she  died  en  'iz  arms !     Thuh  night  she  ivent, 
Black  lit  out  fer  thuh  reejumment ! 
Un  he  gut  down  thar,  un  he  cleaned  'iz  gun, 
En  plenty  uh  time  fer  awl  uv  thuh  fun! 
Un  'e  fit  lak  uh  tagger,  plum  awn  thoo ! 
But  C'mershul  Centurz  sez,  'at  won't  do! 
He's  down  awn  thuh  books  fer  runnun  away  ! 
Un  'e  gits  no  penshun  !  un  no  back  pay  ! 
Un  thuh  pore  ole  feller  must  starve  er  baig, 
Packun  uh  bullut,  ur  two,  in  his  laig! 
Un  /  tell  you,  fer  uh  solium  fack, 
They's  ihousun's  uh  fellers  ut's  thess  lak  Black  ! 

C'mershul  Centurz  !  yer  hard  tuh  beat! 
You  fellers  ut  gainbulz  en  meat  un  wheat  — 
You  kun  squeal  awn  penshuns,  un  rip  un  holler, 
Un  clinch  yer  grip  awn  the  mighty  dollar, 
But  I  cain't  b'leeve  you'll  have  good  luck ! 
You'll  nuvver  git  over  thuh  strikes  ut's  struck  ! 
You'll  nuvver  git  loost  thrum  thuh  iurn  grip 
Ut  munnopully's  gut  whur  hit's  holts  cain't  slip  ! 
You'll  nuvver  have  no  good  luck,  I  say, 
Nut  tell  thuh  break  uh  thuh  judgmernt  day  — 
Awnless  yuh  do  whut's  fair  un  right 
By  tham  ole  fellers  ut  fit  yore  fight ! 

3.  Character  Sketch, W.  W.  Pfrimmer. 

"JIM   GOOD." 

4.  Music Richmond  Band. 
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5      Poem Mrs.  E.  S.  L.  Thompson. 

••THE    GRAY   AND    THE    BLUE." 

6.     Poem, Coates  Kinney. 

•'THE    SHARK." 
(Given  by  special  request.) 

7      Poem Dr.  W.  H.  Venable. 

"GABRIEL    VON    SCHWARTZENWALD." 

8.  Solo Mrs.  D.  N.  Nelson. 

9.  Paper Benj.  S.  Parker. 

••THE   PROFESSOR   AND    THE    MENTAL    BACILLUS." 

10.  Music Richmond  Band. 

11.  Recitation, Mrs.  W.  W.  Reed. 

"LASKA." 

12.  Reading  and  Character  Recitation   .    .    .  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley. 

'•THE   REAL   CHILD    IN    LITERATURE,"    AND 

THE    RAGGEDY    MAN. 

O  the  raggedy  man  !     He  works  for  pa ; 
An'  he's  the  goodest  man  ever  you  saw ! 
He  conies  to  our  house  every  day, 
An'  watei-s  the  horses  an'  feeds  'em  hay ; 
An'  he  opens  the  shed, —  an'  we  all  ist  laugh 
When  he  drives  out  our  little  wobble-ly  calf; 
An'  nen, —  ef  our  hired  girls  says  he  can — 
He  milks  the  cows  fer  'Lizabeth  Ann — 
Aint  he  a'  awful  good  raggedy  man? 

Raggedy  I     Eaggedy  !     Raggedy  man  ! 

Wv,  the  raggedy  man — he's  ist  so  good ; 
He  splits  the  kindlin'  an'  chops  the  wood; 
An'  nen  he  spades  in  our  garden,  too, 
An'  does  most  things  'at  boys  can't  do  — 
He  dumb  clean  up  in  our  big  tree 
An'  shooked  a'  apple  down  for  me  — 
An'  nother'n,  too,  fer  'Lizabeth  Ann, 
An'  nother'n,  too,  fer  the  raggedy  man — 
Aint  he  a'  awful  kind  raggedy  man? 

Raggedy  I     Raggedy  !     Raggedy  man  ! 
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An'  the  raggedy  man  knows  most  rhymes, 

An'  tells  'etn,  ef  I  be  good,  sometimes ; 

Knows  about  Giants,  an'  Griffuns,  an'  Elves, 

An'  the  Squidgiciim-Squees  'at  swallers  tlierselves ! 

An',  wite  by  the  pump  in  our  pasture-lot, 

He  showed  me  a  hole  'at  the  Wunks  is  got, 

'At  lives  'way  deep  in  the  ground,  an'  can 

Turn  into  me  er'  'Lizabeth  Ann. 

Aint  he  a  funny  old  raggedy  man? 

Raggedy  !     Raggedy  !     Raggedy  man  ! 

The  raggedy  man — one  time  when  he 
Was  makin'  a  little  bow-'n-'orry  fer  me, 
Says,  "  When  yoiCre  big  like  your  pa  is, 
Air  you  go'  to  keep  a  fine  store  like  his — 
An'  be  a  rich  merchant — an'  wear  fine  clothes?^ 
'  Er  what  air  you  go'  to  be,  goodness  knows !  " 

An'  nen  he  laughed  at  'Lizabuth  Ann, 
An'  I  says,  " '  JVt  go'  to  be  a  raggedy  man  ! 

I'm  ist  going  to  be  a  nice  raggedy  man  !  " 
Raggedy  !     Raggedy  !     Raggedy  man  ! 

13.  Poem, Evaleen  Stein. 

"IN    THE    BAYOU." 

14.  Music, Richmond  Band. 

15.  Recitation, Richard  Lew  Dawson. 

THE    GOOD   LITTLE    BOY. 

My  name  is  Tommy  Taylor,  and  I  go  to  Sunday-school 
To  learn  about  the  angels  and  repeat  the  golden  rule; 
I  am  my  mama's  darling  boy,  as  good  as  I  can  be. 
And  when  I  die  I'll  go  to  heaven  —  that's  the  place  for  me. 

I  never  told  a  story  and  never  said  bad  words; 

I  never  teased  the  little  girls,  nor  stoned  the  little  birds; 

I  never  raised  my  hand  to  fight  —  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly. 

For  Satan  takes  such  bad  boys  to  the  bad  place  when  they  die! 

I  never  run  away  from  school,  a-swimming  in  the  creek  ; 
1    I  never  tried  to  smoke  cigars  —  Oh  no  !  they  make  me  sick  ! 
— I  wisht  you  wouldn't  laugh  at  me,  for  that  will  make  me  cry  : 
And — if  you  laugh  you'll  never  go  to  heaven  when  you  die! 

16.  Recitation, Jennie  D.  Coughlin. 

"HOW  ARATOOSY  LOST  HER  BEAU." — \J.  Jennings. 

17.  Duet,  ....   Mrs.  J.  N.  Nelson,  Miss  Delia  Clark. 
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LAKESIDE  PARK. 


TABERNACLE. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  11,  1890. 


By  invitation  of  the  proprietors  of  Lakeside  Park,  the 
last  two  sessions  of  the  convention  were  held  at  that  beau- 
tiful resort,  on  Lake  Como.  a  short  distance  from  Warsaw. 


MORNING   SESSION. 

Dr.    John  Clark  Ridpath,  the    poet  historian  of   Indi- 
ana, read  his  strong,  tuneful 

ODE   TO    FREEDOM. 

Freedom  is  the  fairest  thing 

Underneath  the  summer  sky  ! 
Nothing  which  the  ages  bring  — 

Nothing  which  the  propliet's  eye 

In  the  future  can  descry, 
Hath  such  dainty  finger  tips  — 
Hath  such  rare  and  ruby  lips! 
Not  a  goddess  of  okl  time, 
Or  the  coming  years  sublime, — 
Not  poor  Sapplio  in  her  leap, 
Dashing  down  the  rocky  steep 
To  the  restless,  rolling  deep, 
In  her  frenzy  of  despair, 
Had  such  wild  and  glorious  hair ! 

Freedom  hath  a  grander  mien 
Than  a  sister  or  a  queen ! 
In  her  peerless  attitude, 
In  her  high,  majestic  mood. 
In  the  beaming  of  her  eye 
Shines  the  gleam  of  Deity  ! 
Freedom  makes  the  old  man  strong, 

Freedom  is  the  young  man's  all. 
Freedom  storms  the  camp  of  Wrong, 

Plants  her  banner  on  the  wall ! 
Freedom  lays  her  fair  white  arm 

Round  the  sun-burnt  peasant's  neck. 
And  her  kiss  is  pure  and  warm 

On  his  forehead  and  his  cheek  ! 

Freedom  maketh  labor  sweet. 
Freedom  heals  the  bleeding  feet ; 
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Freedom  plucks  the  thorn  away 

From  the  pillow  of  the  lowly  ; 
Freedom  makes  a  gala  day 

Of  the  poet's  melancholy  ! 
In  the  hut  and  hovel  low, 
When  the  heart  beats  sad  and  slow, 
Freedom  comes  with  recognition 
To  the  dreamer's  young  ambition; 
And  they  twain  go  fortli  and  sit 
\Vhere  the  twilight  shadows  fiit, 
'Mid  the  leafy  solitudes 
Of  the  vast  umbrageous  woods; 
There  she  teaches  liira  to  be 
Champion  of  liberty. 

Freedom,  goddess,  sister,  queen, 
When  shall  close  this  sighing  scene. 
Be  thou  near  me  to  the  end  — 
Be  thou  near  me  to  defend ! 
Let  no  servant's  muttered  curse 
Glance  against  my  silent  hearse! 
When  the  coaches  slowly  come 

And  the  sad  procession  marches 
To  the  beat  of  mufHed  drum 

Through  the  grave-gate's  solemn  arches, 
Let  the  tears  of  freemen  fall 
On  the  fringes  of  the  pall ! 

Sister,  maiden,  goddess,  queen, 
AVhen  shall  close  this  sighing  scene. 
Bury  me  from  all  men's  sight 
In  the  chambers  of  the  night! 
But  when  roses  bloum  in  spring 

And  the  Saxon's  children  play, 
And  the  birds  retiin.  to  sing 

O'er  the  spot  where  sleeps  the  clay, 
Let  no  slave,  Oh  freedom,  be 
There  to  trouble  thee  —  or  me  ! 

Mr.  W.  W.  Pfrimmer  responded  to  a  call  for  a  recita- 
tion with 

"  AFTERMATH." 

J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr. ,  who  was  to  have  given  an  address  on 
the  question  of  which  he  was  so  competent  to  speak. 

"IS  AN  INDIAN  OF  ANY  USE  TO -AN  AUTHOR?" 

apologized  in  a  humorous  way  for  having  no  paper  ready, 
because  of  recent  illness,  and  added  that  he  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  question  reversed.  •  ■  Is  the  Author  of  Any 
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Use  to  an  Indian? ""  as  one  of  much  more  importance.  An 
interesting  discussion  of  the  two  questions  followed,  in 
which  Col.  Lee.  Mrs.  Catherwood,  Dr.  Ridpath.  Miss 
Taj^lor  and  Mrs.  Ader  took  part. 

Mrs.  Annie  Lawrie  Ader,  of  Greencastle.  Ind. .  a  youth- 
ful little  lady,  snrj)rised  her  audience  by  her  remarkably 
strong  and  able  defense  of  the  modern  theory  of  fiction,  in 
her  critical  treatment  of 

THE   PLACE   OF   THE   DRAMATIC   IN    LITERATURE. 

The  practical  spirit  that  has  infested  this  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  responsible  for  the  present  revo- 
lution in  the  literary  world. 

Through  inventions  innumerable  it  has  changed  the  en- 
tire system  of  life,  and  in  this  change  atfected  the  tread  of 
thought. 

The  outward  life  of  to-day  so  materially  differs  from 
that  of  the  preceding  centuries,  that  a  different  kind  of 
literature  must  of  necessity  be  inaugurated  to  fill  the  grow- 
ing demand  of  hungry  minds. 

Our  nerves  are  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  effort 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  the  mental  food  should  be 
of  such  nature  that  it  will  strengthen  and  keep  in  a  nor- 
mal condition  the  mind  instead  of  goading  it  to  further 
excitement. 

Life  itself,  the  greatest  of  dramas,  has  ceased  to  be  dra- 
matic. We  live  so  rapidly  we  have  not  time  to  be  affected 
by  passing  events  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  created, 
because  of  their  singularity,  a  startling  sensation,  but 
which  now  in  their  periodical  and  frequent  occurrence  have 
become  commonplace. 

What  a  dramatic  scene  must  have  been  the  landing  of 
the  pilgrims  upon  the  bleak  New  England  shore.  The  un- 
known country  so  recently  discovered,  at  last  before  them. 
A  hitherto  undreamed  of.  uncanny  people,  peering  curi- 
ously from  their  retreats;  the  snow  beneath  their  feet  and 
behind  them  the  broad  Atlantic;  alone  in  a  strange  land! 

But  how  commonplace  is  the  daily  landing  at  Castle 
Garden  of  the  thousands  of  dirty,  wretched  immigrants? 
Yet,  the  circumstances  are  somewhat  similar.  What  a  pic- 
ture was  the  first  train  of  cars  speeding  across  the  plains 
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and  scattering  the  herd  of  ruminating  buffaloes  or  deer. 
The  trains  speed  away  as  they  first  did.  but  who  watches 
the  passing?  The  lovesick  maiden,  descending  a  ladder 
to  meet  her  forbidden  lover  by  moonlight  and  fly  from  pa- 
rental wrath,  once  thrilled  sympathetic  hearts,  but  the  fre- 
quency of  such  idiotic  actions  now  only  elicits  disgust  or 
wrath. 

Civilization  takes  as  much  as  it  gives;  so  much  as  we 
have  gained  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  have  lost  by  re- 
linquishing our  primitive  simplicity  of  living. 

While  the  ancient  superstition  still  lingered  among  the 
people,  before  the  romance  of  life  had  departed,  when 
naught  but  the  emotions  swayed  humanity,  there  was  a 
wonderful  field  of  resources  for  a  dramatic  literature. 

The  dawning  of  the  English  dramatic  litera.ture  can  be 
traced  to  a  period  not  far  removed  from  the  Norman  con- 
quest. Rude  and  semi-barbaric  as  the  people  were,  the 
drama  was  a  natural  product  of  the  times;  for  through  the 
senses  they  were  governed,  taught  and  felt  their  grief 
or  joy. 

To-day,  in  the  see-saw  of  commercial  life,  the  heart  has 
gone  down  and  the  almighty  dollar  is  suspended  aloft. 
The  emotions  are  too  well  disciplined  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  facility  and  publicity  of  former  years.  Indeed  we  are 
prone  to  ridicule  any  exhibition  of  strong  feeling  and  de- 
clare the  exhibitor  slightly  intoxicated,  cranky  or  insane. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  repression.  The 
energy  formerly  wasted  in  producing  scenes,  is  expended 
in  the  struggle  for  mammon.  There  is  so  much  to  stir  our 
hearts  were  we  to  permit  our  minds  to  dwell  on  the  daily 
occurrences  about  us,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  accom 
plished,  that  all  our  strength  must  be  reserved  for  the  most 
important  acts,  and  after  all,  has  not  the  dramatic  element 
fulfilled  its  mission^  Is  it  not  indicative  of  a  broader  civ- 
ilization? Does  it  not  serve  the  same  purpose  in  literature 
as  the  picture  book  in  the  child's  education?  Is  it  not  but 
the  stepping-stone  to  loftier  realms  of  thought? 

The  drama  may  continue  for  many  years  to  attract  in- 
telligent audiences,  not  by  its  intrinsic  worth  but  be- 
cause of  the  skill  of  the  actors  who  interpret  it.  or  be- 
cause of  the  amusement  which  its  contrast  to  actual  life 
affords. 

There  is  something  ludicrous,  if  not  wearisome,  in  the 
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manner  in  which  the  thoughts  and  passions  are  portrayed 
in  many  standard  books  and  on  the  stage.  Well  regulated 
people  no  longer  weep  copiously  at  each  heart  throb  of 
pity.  Neither  is  it  considered  good  form  in  society  to  in- 
dulge in  spasms,  hysterics,  duels  and  other  emotional 
pyrotechnical  displays  because  of  misfit  gowns  or  a  super- 
fluity of  lovers. 

Knights,  armed  to  the  teeth,  no  longer  leave,  a  midst  a 
fluttering  of  feminine  handkerchiefs,  their  castles  to  sub- 
due the  neighboring  fiefs. 

Men.  just  ordinary  men.  calmly  picking  their  teeth  as 
if  not  a  foe  lurked  in  ambush,  catch  a  car  or  walk  every 
morning  to  their  business. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  North  American  Indian  pos- 
sessed charms  to  tickle  the  literary  palate  of  the  popular 
writer,  but  since  poor  Lo  has  become  acquainted  with  to- 
bacco, villianously  impure  whisky,  and  has  mixed  the  vices 
of  civilization  with  his  native  evil  propensities,  he  is  a 
loathsome  object  rather  than  one  to  figure  in  a  drama. 

You  may  cry  down  the  Howells.  James  and  Co.  type  of 
literature,  but  they  come  nearer  the  truth  in  portraying 
details  than  does  the  dramatic  novel  in  excluding  them. 

Why,  villians  eat,  sleep,  enjoy  themselves  and  have 
their  good  moments  like  ordinary  mortals. 

Great  and  good  men  are  only  human;  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  not  different  from  men  neither  good  nor 
great. 

The  characters  that  stand  like  guide  posts  in  the  annals 
of  history  might  not  produce  such  a  horror  or  thrill  of  ad- 
miration in  our  hearts,  could  we  roll  back  the  past  and  view 
them  at  their  hearthstones  in  their  daily  routine. 

The  truth  is  what  we  should  demand,  so  that  in  learn- 
ing the  simility  of  their  lives  to  ours  we  may  learn  how 
the  better  to  emulate  their  greatness. 

The  plots  of  some  of  the  blackest  crimes  have  been 
concocted  during  a  luncheon  or  recejition,  and  over  a  so- 
cial cup  of  tea  many  a  domestic  tragedy  has  had  its  birth. 
I  mean  nothing  disparaging,  however,  to  the  reception  or 
tea  party,  but  merely  wish  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  present 
style  to  do  the  most  sensational  deeds  in  the  quietest  and 
most  refined  manner.  Take,  for  example,  the  gay  and  fes- 
tive absconding  treasurer  of  trust  funds;  what  a  feast  the 
writers  of  last  century  would  have  had  over  his  erratic  ca- 
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reer!  What  a  villianous  appearance  he  would  have  pos- 
sessed! Born  with  the  brand  of  Cain  the  reader  could 
have  traced  by  his  daily  life  his  pathway  to  the  dungeon 
or  guillotine;  and  we  of  the  present  would  be  compelled  to 
accept  as  gospel  truth  the  theory  of  predestination. 

But  mark  you.  the  defaulter  is  a  creation  of  our  own 
times.  Prom  his  boyhood,  perhaps,  a  polished,  moral 
gentleman.  Then  some  night  after  a  pleasant  social  en- 
tertainment, or  a  fervent  prayer  meeting,  he  quietly  disap- 
pears with  his  stolen  wealth. 

No  blood- shot  eyes,  disheveled  heads  and  blood-curdling 
scenes  in  which  a  novelist  delights. 

The  white-caps  of  the  wild  and  wooly  section  of  our 
own  traduced  Hoosierdom  are  evidently  trying  to  preserve 
the  dramatic  element  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  when  every 
man  was  his  own  court  of  justice,  but  the  majorities  of  the 
communities  in  their  vicinity  prefer  the  prosaic  side  of  life 
to  one  so  disgustingly  dramatic. 

Literature  must  possess  an  element  more  lasting  than 
the  dramatic  if  it  would  exert  the  best  influence  over  hu- 
manity. 

Facts,  facts,  is  the  cry  of  the  century;  and  does  a  dra- 
matic literature  always  give  the  plain  unvarnished  facts'? 

In  the  picture  which  it  paints,  to  produce  an  artistic  ef- 
fect, some  truths  are  banished,  some  placed  in  the  shadows, 
others  in  too  strong  a  light.  A  beautiful  picture"?  Yes. 
A  true  i:)icture'?     No. 

Recall  that  most  charming  of  Scotfs  charming  stories, 
Ivanhoe.  Historically,  the  description  of  that  peculiar 
life  may  be  correct,  but,  I  appeal  to  you.  are  the  charac- 
ters true  to  nature  under  the  circumstances  which  take 
place'? 

Rebecca  stands  alone  in  her  pure  and  peerless  majesty; 
but  do  you  think  a  woman  with  her  strength  of  character, 
in  any  clime,  would  let  the  man  she  loves  pass  beyond  her 
horizon  without  more  of  a  struggle  than  she  made'?  That 
was  the  dark  age  for  women — but  nevertheless  they  were 
women,  and  nursing  their  lovers  back  to  life,  as  she  nursed 
Ivanhoe,  they  would  have  employed  every  art.  black  and 
otherwise,  known  to  the  feminine  mind  to  ensconce  them- 
selves in  their  lovers  "  hearts. 

And  men  were  men,  in  my  opinion,  then  as  now.  If 
Rebecca  was  as  fascinating,  and  Rowena  as  meek  and  placid 
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a  creature  as  Scott  portrays  them,  in  spite  of  preju-dice 
and  the  nublcs.se  oblige  of  Ivanhoe's  position,  he  would 
have  been  captivated  by  the  Jewess,  and  doubtless  figured 
in  an  elopement. 

Hamlet  may  or  may  not  have  been  insane,  but  if  insane 
would  he  not  have  been  wilder  over  his  fathers  death  and 
mother's  marriage?  If  not  insane,  would  he  have  permit- 
ted the  guilty  one  to  go  unpunished?  And  is  Ophelia  cor 
rectly  drawn  —  is  there  sufficient  provocation  to  insanity? 
True,  Hamlet  was  rude  in  advising  her  to  let  him  alone. 
I  cannot  see  that  he  made  enough  love  to  her  to  drive  him 
insane.  Of  course  it  makes  a  thrilling  scene  —  her  mad- 
ness and  damp  death  —  but  is  it  true  to  nature?  I  think 
not.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  plot  reasonably 
true  and  preserve  its  force.  That  is  why  in  the  search  for 
facts  the  dramatic  has  receded  from  its  prominence  to  a 
secondary  place  in  literature.  Yet  there  are  times  when  a 
little  of  the  sj^irit  of  the  drama,  like  rare  old  wine,  acts  as 
a  stimulant  and  inspires  one  with  new  hope,  zeal  and  cour- 
age. 

There  is  more  than  one  side  to  every  argument;  and 
perhaps  "  tis  not  best  to  show  life  at  ebb  tide ;  perhaps  the 
literature  that  in  ignoring  monotonous  details  lifts  us 
above  the  commonplace  achieves  the  best  results.  This 
may  be  true. 

The  iconoclasm  that  has  taken  possession  of  the  age 
may  work  as  much  evil  as  good.  No  sooner  has  one 
achieved  any  degree  of  greatness,  than  the  omnipresent  re- 
porter invades  the  privacy  of  his  or  her  life,  strips  it  of 
any  glamor  that  may  dazzle  us  into  reverence,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  cover  all  the  elements  of  greatness  with  numerous 
faults  and  weaknesses,  this  is  why  our  present  heroes  are 
not  the  seeming  equals  of  those  in  the  past.  Ignorance 
and  time  have  woven  a  glamor  over  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Tlie  press  is  the  greatest  iconoclast  of  any  age.  Under  the 
calcium  light  of  its  untiring  energy  the  dramatic  fades 
into  the  commonplace,  the  idols  turn  to  clay. 

But  is  modern  literature  pursuing  the  best  course?  Is 
it  right  to  tear  down  one's  aircastles  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  innocent  and  inexperienced  the  fact  that 
though  life  may  contain  many  thrilling  climaxes,  it  must 
consist  of  a  succession  of  prosaic  details. 

Does  the  fault  lie  with  dramatic  literature,  that  it  does 
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not  truly  portray  life,  or  are  we  in  error  by  attaching  too 
great  an  importance  to  the  trifles  of  material  existence; 
and  deprive  ourselves  of  much  enjoyment  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  emotions?  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  truth  is  self- 
evident:  literature  is  the  product  of  the  times:  not  the 
times  of  the  literature. 

The  dramatic  element  is  passing  from  the  literature  of 
to-day  because  its  corresponding  attribute  has  passed  from 
our  lives. 

The  practical  and  scientific  spirit  of  this  epoch  has 
propagated  a  new  era  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  food 
in  the  garden  of  the  past  was  once  wholesome  and  refresh- 
ing: but  it  has  lain  long  in  the  market,  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  truth,  and  turned  over  and  over  by  a  cu- 
rious multitude  seeking  the  freshest,  until  nearly  the  en- 
tire stock  is  stale  and  unpalatable. 

Why  tarry  before  such  food?  Fertile  fields  stretch  be- 
fore us;  the  seed  is  sown,  the  crop  half  ripe. 

Why  not  dig  out  the  rank  weeds,  cultivate  a  crop  and 
produce  a  richer,  fresher  and  healthier  literature  V 

Mrs.  Ader  was  ably  supported  in  her  arguments  by 
Miss  Taylor,  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Dunn,  Col.  Kinney  and  Col. 
Lee,  and  a  strongly  opposite  view  was  taken  by  Dr.  Rid 
path,  Prof.  Carr,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mrs.  Koons,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Riley,  making  the  discussion  one 
of  the  most  animated  and  enjoyable  had  during  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Paine  contributed  a  pretty,  sentimental  poem 
which  was  read  by  Miss  Kale  Parks,  as  follows: 

ABLUTION. 

Returning  from  a  sunset  stroll, 

As  twilight  loitered  late; 
Seated  upon  a  grassy  knoll, 

I  saw  my  rustic  Kate 
Bathe  in  the  streamlet's  scanty  tide 

Her  wee  i'eet,  slim  and  fair, 
Ere  yei  the  darkness  came  to  hide 
The  blackness  of  her  hair. 

She  ceased  and  sped,  and  soon  a  light 
Within  her  chamber  shone, 


W.   H.   VENABLE. 
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And  a  robed  figure,  all  in  white, 

Knelt  in  the  room  alone. 
She  dimmed  the  light  with  artless  grace, 

And  sank  to  slumber  sweet ; 
Rebuked,  I  turned  and  laved  my  face 

Where  she  had  bathed  her  feet. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Venable  gave  a  happy  close  to  the  morning's 
exercises  with  a  sympathetic,  inimitably  read  narrative  of 
boy  life,  called 

BARCLAY'S   GUN  —  A    STORY    OF   THE    MIAMI    WOODS. 

"Hello!" 

"Hello  yourself  I " 

"Why,  Charley,  is  that  you?" 

"  '  Tain't  anybody  else.     Didn't  you  know  me. Tom?  " 

' '  No,  I  took  you  for  a  coon  or  a  catamount.  What  are 
you  up  there  for?" 

"For  fun;  I  thought  I  saw  a  young  squir'l  go  in  this 
hole;  but  the  holler  don't  go  no  furd'rn  I  can  reach,  and 
there's  no  squir'l.  But  I  see  a  noriold's  nes '  out  here  on  a 
limb.     Come  up." 

"That's  not  an  oriole's  nest,  Charley." 

"I  bet  you  it  is.  Hurry  up.  Tom.  I'm  going  to  climb 
clear  to  the  tip-top  and  stick  my  head  higher  than  the 
tree.     Don't  you  wish  you  was  in  my  place?" 

"I'll  be  with  you  in  no  time.     Here  I  am." 

•  •  I  should  say  you  do  come  I  You  scratch  up  a  tree  as 
quick  as  a  cat  with  a  dog  barkin '  at  her.  Have  you  claws 
on  your  feet?  Here,  gi '  me  your  hand.  Let's  play  circus. 
This  limb  is  a  trapeze.  You  hang  on  to  me.  and  I'll  hold 
fast  by  one  leg." 

"No,  play  we  were  on  a  ship's  mast. and  that  there  was 
a  storm  at  sea!  I'll  tell  you  what.  I'll  be  captain,  and  you, 
Charley,  will  be  the  mate,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But 
listen!  Keep  right  still!  Whose  whistle  is  that?  There, 
I  see  them  do\\TL  by  the  creek.  I  guess  they  are  fishing. 
Do  you  see  from  where  you  are?" 

' '  Yes,  now  I  do.  One  of  them  has  a  gun.  Keep  still, 
Tom.  and  watch  out.     Maybe  they  won't  see  us." 

"They  are  coming  this  way,  Charley,  and  the  leader  is 
Barclay  Snooks.  Yes,  and  there  are  Seneca  Snooks  and 
Mikey  McThug,  and  Dave  Wilson.     Dave  is  too  nice  a  fel- 
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low  to  be  in  that  crowd.  It  is  Barclay  that  has  the  gun. 
Right  behind  him  is  Squinty  Runkle.  following  along  in 
his  shy  way,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  his  own  shadow.  They'll 
hear  us  if  we  talk  any  more.     Let's  don't  whisper." 

The  two  boys  who  carried  on  this  peculiar  conversation 
amid  the  sunny,  green  foliage  of  the  high  boughs  of  a 
sugar-maple,  were  Thomas  Tadmore,  Jr..  and  Charles 
Blogson.  The  first  named  and  younger  of  the  twain  was 
a  handsome,  ruddy,  merry-eyed  lad,  who  looked  the  very 
impersonation  of  careless  happiness,  as  he  sat  astride  a 
limb  of  the  maple,  his  legs  dangling.  The  other  was  of 
coarser  stuff,  though  he  seemed  equally  good-natured  and 
well  satisfied,  sitting  in  a  fork  of  the  tree,  bare-footed,  and 
wearing  upon  a  grotesque  head  a  crownless  hat  without  a 
brim.  While  these  elevated  youths  were  keeping  a  dead 
silence  and  listening  intently,  the  boys  who  were  the  ob- 
ject of  their  curiosity,  having  sauntered  within  the  shadow 
of  the  tree,  disposed  themselves  upon  the  grovmd  in  easy 
attitudes.  The  most  striking  figure  of  the  vagabond 
group  was  that  of  Barclay  Snooks,  a  hulking,  raw-boned, 
small-eyed,  sallow  youth  of  seventeen,  or  more,  with  warts 
on  his  grimy  hands,  and  a  few  reddish-yellow  hairs  grow- 
ing upon  his  chin,  in  patches,  like  tufts  of  dead  grass  on  a 
clay  bank.  He  wore  a  long-tailed  nankeen  coat,  and  the 
picturesque  rim  of  a  white  hat,  of  that  variety  vulgarly 
called  "plug,"  and  he  seemed  very  vain  of  these  elegant 
items  of  attire.  Taking  from  his  breast  pocket  a  long, 
slender,  cheap  cigar,  Barclay  bit  off  the  end  of  it.  and 
lit  the  vile  weed  with  a  match,  while  the  attendant 
ragamuffins  gathered  closer  around  him,  admiring  his 
powers  of  suction,  and  also  his  coat-tails,  stylish  hat.  and 
especially  his  gun.  How  they  longed  to  possess  such  a 
weapon  of  destruction.  What  a  privilege  they  esteemed 
it  to  be  allowed  to  handle  the  coveted  fire-arm.  if  but  for 
a  second.  The  jealous  owner  was  not  easily  induced  to 
permit  anyone  but  himself  to  touch  his  "shooting-iron," 
as  he  was  fond  of  calling  the  miserable  old  fowling-piece. 
Squinty  Runkle  imprudently  ventured  to  pick  up  the  gun. 
raise  it  to  his  shoulder,  and,  with  both  eyes  shut,  and 
mouth  ojDen,  to  take  aim  at  things  in  general,  when  Barc- 
lay angrily  shouted : 

"Put  that  shooting-iron  down.  Don't  you  tetch  it 
again!" 
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Squinty.  in  a  flurry,  laid  the  gun  on  the  ground,  look- 
ing ashamed  and  petinent. 

"Do  you  know  what  I"ll  do.  young  man.  if  you  tetch 
my  gun  again  y  '" 

Squinty  stared  helplessly  at  the  other  boys,  but  said 
not  a  word. 

"Ill  rip  off  your  scalp."" 

'  *  He  wasn't  hurting  your  gun.  Barclay, "'  hesitatingly  ex- 
postulated Seneca  Snooks,  who  for  some  reason  wished  to 
appear  a  friend  of  Squinty. 

••You  shet  up  your  gab.  Sineca."'  was  the  reply,  ac- 
companied by  a  box  on  the  j'ounger  brother's  ear.  ••  Jist 
let  him  tetch  that  gun  again,  and  I'll  peel  the  scalp  off  him 
with  my  bowie  knife,  like  the  Red  Skins  used  to  scalp  the 
whites  in  this  very  Big  Woods.  There  used  to  be  millions 
of  Indians  all  around  here.  M}^  gran'daddy  lost  his  scalp 
two  or  three  times.  But  he  had  his  revenge.  Didn't  he 
Sinecay  " 

The  younger  brother,  thus  alluded  to.  nodded  confirma- 
tion. 

"  How  did  he  get  his  revenged"  asked  Dave  Wilson. 

"  He  coaxed  the  Red  Skins  to  come  to  his  block-house 
to  get  some  whisky,  and  about  fifty  of  them  dropped  to  it. 
or  wasn't  it  seventy?  and  he  let  them  drink  whisky  until 
they  was  dead  drunk,  and  asleep  on  their  backs.  Then  he 
poured  melted  lead  down  their  throats,  didn't  he  SinecaV  " 

••Ye.s.  he  did;  lead  and  pewter." 

••  My  gran'daddy  was  a  big  man  in  the  war."  continued 
Barclay.  He  shot  two  hundred  British  with  this  very 
shooting-iron. 

Dave  Wilson's  face  plainly  indicated  that  he  doubted  the 
statement,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  say  it;  he  remarked 
that  it  must  be  a  mighty  good  gun. 

"I  should  say  so.  It  has  saved  my  life  more  than 
once.     Hasn't  it  Sineca?  " 

Seneca,  taken  by  surprise,  hesitated  but  an  instant, 
then  reinforced  Barclay's  word  with  an  emphatic  ""I  bet  it 
has." 

••One  daj^  I  was  oat  alone  in  the  woods,  without  ary  gun, 
when  a  tiger  came  bulging  at  me." 

••A  tiger.  Barclay  1"  was  Dave  Wilson's  incredulous 
comment;   "there  are  no  tigers  in  these  woods." 

' '  That  was  when  I  was  living  at  Christianburg,  more 
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than  twenty  miles  from  here,""  replied  Barclay,  knocking 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar. 

"  But  there's  no  tigers  in  the  United  States."' 

"Look  here,  Dave,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  I'm  a  liar? 
This  tiger  that  I  am  telling  about  was  a  Siberian  tiger  that 
got  loose  from  John  Robinson's  show,  and  was  bulging 
around  the  woods  for  something  to  eat,  and  then's  when  it 
rushed  at  me.  I  hadn't  ary  gun  or  ary  knife.  So  I  picked 
up  a  club  and  I  went  for  that  beast.  We  had  it  nip  and 
tuck  for  more  than  two  hours.  At  last  I  got  a  fair  lick 
and  stunned  him,  and  hollered  to  a  man  to  fetch  some  rope, 
and  we  tied  him,  —  that  is,  /  tied  him,  for  the  man  was 
afraid  to  help.  That  man  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet  when 
he  saw  the  tiger.  Well.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Robinson, 
down  at  Cincinnati,  and  he  came  up  and  got  the  blasted 
old  tiger.  He  paid  me  a  thousand  dollars  for  that  animal; 
didn't  he  Sineca?  " 

"More'n  a  thousand,"  testified  the  faithful  younger 
brother. 

"No;  jest  a  cool  thousand." 

"What  a  liar  he  is!"  whispered  Tom  to  his  companion 
in  the  tree  top. 

"He  knows  they're  afraid  to  deny  anything  he  says," 
answered  Charley.  "I  believe  he'd  just  as  soon  kill  a  boy 
as  look  at  him." 

"Where  shall  we  go  next.  Barclay?"  asked  Dave  Wil- 
son. "Hadn't  you  better  all  come  down  to  the  river  with 
me  and  go  in  swimming?" 

"No;  I'm  going  around  to  Tadmore's  house,  on  the  hill, 
to  try  to  get  a  pop  at  his  dog.  I'd  like  to  shoot  that  dog, 
or  pizen  it,  to  be  even  with  their  Dutchman  who  ordered 
me  out  of  his  water-million  patch.  Little  Tom  is  a  sassy 
cub,  and  the  whole  pack  of  Tadmores  is  proud.  That 
gal,  Hanner,  is  mighty  stuck  up;  she  won't  sj^eak  to  a 
workin'  man. ''  Barclay  meant  himself.  Mikey  McThug 
and  Dave  Wilson  exchanges  amused  glances  aside. 

"  She's  good  lookin '  if  she  is  stuck  up."  said  Mike. 

"That  won't  save  the  dog,  if  I  can  draw  a  bead  on  him 
with  this, "  said  Barclay,  laying  his  warty  hand  on  the  gun. 

Tom,  from  his  perch,  heard  these  sentences  concern- 
ing his  home  folks  and  his  dog  with  a  rapidly  beating 
heart.  What  more  he  might  have  said  was  interrupted  by 
a  shout  from  Squinty  Runkle,  who,  after  his  humiliating 
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adventure  with  the  gun.  had  rambled  off  by  himself. 
While  tramping  about  in  the  weeds  and  tall  grass,  he 
struck  his  foot  against  a  solid  object,  and  stooping,  dis- 
covered a  queer  animal,  which  he  picked  up  and  held  to 
the  view  of  the  idlers  under  the  tree. 

'■It's  a  land  tortlel ""  cried  he. 

•"Dauged  if  it  isnti  "  was  the  corroborative  exclama- 
tion of  Mike  McThug.  "Bring  him  here.  Squinty."  The 
four  squatters  scrambled  to  their  feet,  and  crowded  around 
Squinty,  when  that  rejoicing  juvenile  fetched  the  captured 
reptile  near  the  maple. 

"Le'me  cut  my  name  on  his  back."  was  the  proposal 
of  the  elder  Snooks,  as  he  cast  aside  the  stump  of  his 
cigar. 

"No. "protested  the  proprietor  of  the  captive,  '"cut  my 
name;  he  ain't  ijour  tortle." 

"  He"s  mine  if  I'm  a  mind  to  take  him  away  from  you. 
Lay  him  down  here,  and  le's  look  at  him." 

The  intimidated  Squinty  obeyed,  for  he  knew  Barclay 
would  force  him  if  he  hesitated.  Dave  Wilson  looked  on 
with  manifest  disapproval  of  Barclay's  despotism,  but  did 
not  interfere.  As  for  Mikej"  McThug.  and  the  lesser 
Snooks,  they  were  reduced  to  serfdom. 

'•  Now."  proceeded  Barclay.  --I'll  show  you  fellers  how 
you  can  have  some  sport.  First.  Mike,  you  go  and  kindle 
a  fire  in  that  holler  stump.  Wait,  here's  some  matches. 
Squint}^  you  run  and  get  a  lot  of  dry  leaves  and  twigs. 
No!  hold  on.  Bring  them  matches  back;  Mike,  go  along 
with  Squinty.  and  you  two  hurry  up  and  fetch  a  pile  of 
kindling,  and  7'//  fetch  off  the  fire,  myself.  Sineca.  you 
stay  here  and  watch  my  gun.  and  keep  your  eye  on  the  tor- 
tle. and  don't  let  him  get  away,  or  I'll  wallop  you.  D'ye 
hear?"  The  fire  was  soon  blazing  briskly,  and  within  half 
an  hour,  the  dry  wood  was  one  glow  of  red  coal.  The  pun- 
gent smoke  rose  among  the  green  boughs,  and  greeted  the 
nostrils  of  Tom  and  Charley  like  incense.  Those  observ- 
ant witnesses  were  curious  as  the  terrestial  party  to  learn 
what  sort  of  sport  Barclay  was  about  to  begin.  They  were 
not  kept  long  in  suspense.  The  brutal  big  boy  deliberately 
shoveled  a  heap  of  glowing  coals  upon  a  wooden  paddle, 
and  conveying  these  to  the  spot  where  the  poor,  stupid 
tortoise  lay  on  the  ground,  with  head  and  legs  within  the 
shell,  which  was  shut  up  like  a  box.  he  said : 
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"Fetch  him  out  here,  Sineca,  on  the  level  ground,  an 
you'll  soon  see  how  Mr.  Tortle  will  wake  up  and  hump 
himself,  when  I  put  my  card  on  his  back. " 

Tom  and  Charley,  from  their  lofty  seat  in  the  tree,  like 
sylvan  gods,  looking  down  saw  Barclay  prepare  to  execute 
the  plan  of  fiery  torture  he  had  devised.  "Now  look  out 
for  fun,  boys!  Something's  about  to  drap  on  our  sleepy 
friend!  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?  See  him  pop  his  head  out  to 
see  what's  the  matter!  He  can't  holler,  or  I  know  he'd 
yell  like " 

"Take  the  coals  off  his  back  and  let  him  go! " 

These  words  rang  loudly  from  above.  To  say  that  the 
group  on  the  earth  were  startled  by  this  order  from  the 
sky  is  not  to  say  enough.  They  were  amazed.  It  was  as 
if  the  dumb  victim  of  persecution  had  drawn  a  voice  of 
mercy  from  on  high. 

"Take  the  coals  off  and  let  the  tortle  go!"  Barclay 
and  his  companions,  staring  up,  saw  Tom  and  Charley  in 
the  top  of  the  tree.     Tom's  was  the  voice  they  had  heard. 

"What  business  is  it  of  yours?"  yelled  Barclay. 

"It's  anybody's  business.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  play  a  mean  trick  like  that.  How  would  you 
like  to  have  hot  coals  on  your  back?  It's  not  fair.  Why 
don't  you  take  a  tortle  of  your  own  size, you  ornery  brute?  " 

"What's  that  you  say?" 

"You're  an  ornery  brute,  I  say,  and  a  coward." 

"Coward?  Gi'me  that  gun,  Sineca.  Blast  me  if  I  don't 
shoot  that  kid's  head  off."  Saying  this,  he  made  a  feint  of 
carrying  out  the  threat,  and  actually  pointed  the  gun  at 
Tom,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  cock  it.  Charley  Blogson 
was  desperately  frightened.  Tom's  excitement  was  defiant 
and  reckless. 

"Don't,  Barclay,"  interposed  Dave  Wilson.  "Don't 
point  the  gun  at  him,  it  might  go  off." 

"  Shoot  if  you  dare!'  "  cried  Tom.  "You  are  afraid  to 
shoot  !  You  are  all  cowards,  or  you  would  take  the  tor- 
tie's  part!     Shoot  if  you  dare. " 

"  And  I  will  shoot." 

The  next  instant  he  did  shoot,  but  took  care  to  direct 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece  so  that  the  discharge  would  not 
be  likely  to  injure  the  human  game  that  he  wished  only  to 
terrify.  Now  it  happened  that  the  rusty  gun  was  over- 
loaded and  had  not  been  fired  for  a  Ions:  time.     It  went  off 
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with  a  tremendous  explosion  and  so  violent  a  kick  that 
Barclay  was  thrown  backward  to  the  ground,  and  fell 
upon  the  very  coals  provided  for  ••  waking  up  ""  the  smaller 
brute,  which,  bj^  the  wa3^  escaped  in  the  general  confusion 
to  covert  m  the  cool  grass.  That  Barclay  "humped"' 
himself  to  avoid  a  scorching,  his  friends  were  not  sorry  to 
see.  His  bruises  and  sundry  holes  burnt  in  his  long-tailed 
coat  were  not  the  most  alarming  effects  of  Barclay's  rash- 
ness. A  stray  shot  of  the  handfull  that  flew  into  the  air 
hit  Charley  Blogson  in  the  leg.  causing  that  hapless  child 
to  howl  with  pain,  and  shriek  that  he  was  killed. 

Barclay,  a  soon  as  he  could  get  upon  his  feet,  took  to 
his  heels,  as  did  likewise  his  brother.  Squinty  Runkle,  and 
Mike  McThug.  when  they  heard  Blogson  scream.  Dave 
Wilson  lingered  until  the  lads  descended  from  the  tree. 
Satisfied  that  neither  of  them  was  seriously  hurt,  his  mind 
was  relieved.  Still  bearing  in  his  memory  the  accusation 
of  cowardice  whick  Tom  had  hurled  at  the  whole  gang, 
Dave  felt  it  due  to  his  self  respect  to  show  resentment. 

••  I  can  whale  you  both,"  he  said.  "  and  two  more  like 
you."  After  which  sociable  remark  he  indulged  in  a  war 
whoop  such  as  he  imagined  the  Indians  give  when  they 
rush  into  battle,  and  then  he  scudded  away  through  the 
thick  woods  to  join  the  retreating  forces  of  Chieftain  Bar- 
clay Snooks. 


Some  days  after  the  adventure  in  the  tree.  Barclay 
Snooks,  carrying  his  "shooting  iron."  and  accompanied 
by  Seneca,  made  an  exploration  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  cherry  crop,  and  to  test  the  quality  of  the  straw- 
berries in  the  neighborhood.  They  knew  the  situation  of 
every  orchard  for  miles  around,  and  took  note  of  the  ripen- 
ing of  all  delicious  fruits.  Perhaps  they  were  not  so 
grateful  as  they  should  have  been  for  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying the  results  of  the  labor  and  pains  of  those  who  cul- 
tivated trees  and  planted  vineyards  and  berry  patches. 
Instead  of  showing  thankfulness  for  the  bounties  of  agri- 
culture, these  scorners  of  honest  toil  complained  bitterly 
of  the  meanness  and  stinginess  of  the  farmers  who  object- 
ed to  their  pilfering,  or  who  took  measures  to  prevent 
trespass. 

' '  Sineca,  git  yer  basket,  and  you  may  go  along  with  me 
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to  scoop  some  of  them  cherries  we  seed  at  Boggs's.  Them 
sweet  cherries  is  almost  too  ripe  already.  Boggs  is  going 
away  to  Cincinnati  to-day,  and  the  old  woman  ain't  able  to 
be  up." 

"Let's  don't  go  there,  Barclay,  they've  got  a  bull-dog. 
Let's  go  to  Hine's  new  strawberry  patch  jist  above  the 
holler.  I  bet  I  kin  rush  in  and  pick  a  quart  of  berries  be- 
fore anybody  sees  me,  and  not  git  caught.  You  know 
Hine  has  got  a  wooden  leg,  and  can't  run  worth  a  cent." 

' '  I  don't  care  a  durn  for  strawberries  this  morning, 
Sineca.  I've  had  strawberries  and  strawberries  until  I'm 
sick  of  them.  But  I've  got  a  bigness  for  amber  cherries, 
and  amber  cherries  we'll  get  or  bust.  Who  keers  for  a 
buU-dogl  Hain't  I  got  this  here  gun':'  You  kin  just  slide 
over  the  fence  and  mount  the  tree,  while  I  stand  guard, 
and  if  ary  bull-dog  shows  himself,  I'll  give  him  a  dose  of 
cold  lead.     So  come  along,  and  hurry  up." 

' '  Le'me  stand  guard  once't,  and  you  try  the  climbin'. 
You  alius  make  me  run  the  resk,  Barclay.  You  promised 
to  stand  guard  that  time  we  went  over  to  'Squire  Hoyle's 
orchard.  Why  didn't  you  come  and  help  me  out  of  that 
scrape'?  " 

"I  hadn't  no  gun,  you  know.  I  did  help  you  out.  If  I 
hadn't  walloped  old  Hoyle,  you  would  have  been  snatched 
up  and  put  in  jail.  While  I  was  a  chokin'  him,  you  saved 
your  skin  and  ran  away." 

"Did  you  wallop  'Squire  Hoyle,  Barclay'?  The  boys 
all  said  he  pounded  you  with  a  club. " 

"Who  tole  you  that"?  Just  show  me  the  boy  that  tole 
you  that !  "  Here  Barclay  gritted  his  teeth,  and  glared  at  his 
brother  with  a  ferocity  altogether  too  terrible  to  describe. 
Seneca  balanced  the  basket  upon  his  head,  and  led  the 
way  toward  the  j^remises  of  Mr.  Boggs.  An  artist  on  the 
lookout  for  a  picturesque  subject  to  paint  could  not  have 
wished  for  anything  better  than  that  moving  group  of 
two — Barclay  with  his  gun,  and  Seneca  with  his  basket 
poised  on  his  head.  The  uncouth  pair  shambled  along  the 
by-road  that  led  to  the  Boggs  place.  Then  they  slack- 
ened their  pace  and  looked  carefully  around  them  in  all 
directions.  The  farmer's  cottage,  surrounded  by  shade 
trees,  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  cherry  trees.  But 
nobody  seemed  to  be  at  home,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  dog. 
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"Now  is  yer  chance,  Sineca  ;  be  quick,  and  I'll  whistle 
if  I  see  any  danger. " 

Seneca  stooped  low  and  glided  on,  keeping  a  fence  be- 
tween himself  and  the  cottage  until  he  came  near  the  tree. 
Then  he  straightened  himself  up  bold!}" ;  but  that  moment 
his  eyes  glanced  upward.  He  saw  an  object  that  weak- 
ened his  knees.  He  turned  and  tied  to  the  presence  of  his 
noble  kinsman  and  protector. 

"There's  a  man!"  gasped  the  frightened  youth,  "a 
man  uj)  that  tree! " 

"  Is  that  soy  "'  exclaimed  he  of  the  gun.  "Are  you  sure? 
Squat  down  here  in  the  grass  and  we  will  watch  him." 

Full  half  an  hour  did  they  lie  in  ambush,  without  seeing 
any  semblance  of  a  man,  nor  did  they  hear  any  sound, 
or  observe  any  motion  in  the  branches  of  the  tree.  Bar- 
clay began  to  ridicule  and  abuse  Seneca  for  his  groundless 
terror. 

••There  ain't  no  man  there!  You  are  a  white-liver,  and 
that's  what's  the  matter  with  you.  You're  a  low-born  cow- 
ard, Sineca." 

'•I'm  no  lower  born  than  you  are.  If  you  think  your 
liver  is  any  redder  than  mine,  go  yourself  and  see  if  there 
ain't  a  man  up  the  tree.     I  dare  you  to." 

"I  won't  take  no  dare,"  retorted  Barclay,  blustering. 
"I'll  walk  boldly  right  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  you'll 
see,  and  if  there's  a  man. who  keers?  I'm  not  afraid  of  no 
man  living." 

Rising  from  his  seat  in  the  grass  with  these  words  on 
his  lips,  Barclay  haj^pened  to  glance  toward  the  cottage, 
and  to  his  consternation  he  beheld  Miss  Maudie  Boggs  in 
the  door-yard,  calmly  watching  his  motions.  Both  he  and 
Seneca  started  off  at  a  gait  more  rapid  than  usual  with 
them.  As  they  passed  by  the  object  of  their  hearts'  and 
stomachs'  desire,  they  caught  a  startling  view  of  a  fantastic 
figure  —  a  scarecrow,  flapping  empty  coat  sleeves  in  the 
wind. 

An  attempt  to  snatch  a  free  lunch  from  Mr.  Hine's 
strawberry  field  also  failed.  Not  only  was  there  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  around  the  enclosure,  but  the  owner  himself 
happened  to  be  picking  berries. 


The  fates  seemed  adverse  to  Barclay  and  his  brother. 
They  extended  their  excursion  to  the  river,   and  thence 
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ascended  the  hills  in  the  big  woods,  and  finally  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Tadmore  estate.  Sitting  down  to  rest  under 
the  shadow  of  a  great  oak  known  by  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, Barclay  remembered  a  speculation  he  had  long  de- 
sired to  consummate  at  the  expense  of  Thomas  Tadmore, 
Jr.  This  was  nothing  of  less  magnitude  than  the  sale  of 
his  famous  gun.  Barclay  knew  that  Tom  was  eager  to 
possess  the  historical  weapon,  and  he  hoped  to  induce  the 
boy  to  buy  it  for  an  amount  in  cash  some  twenty  times  its 
true  value. 

"Sineca,"  commanded  the  elder  brother,  "scud  over  to 
Tadmore" s  and  tell  Tom  I  want  him.     Tell  him  I'll  sell  my 
gun  as  cheap  as  dirt." 
'       "What  will  j^oa  ask  him  for  it?" 

Barclay  grinned  and  winked.  "You  must  play  into  my 
hands,  and  we  kin  cheat  him  out  of  his  eyes.  The  gun 
isn't  worth  shucks.  I  never  hit  anything  with  it  in  my  life 
except  by  chance.     It  isn't  worth  old  iron." 

"I  knowed  it  wasn't,"  said  Seneca,  gleefully,  "but  I'll 
stuff  Tom,  and  make  him  believe  it  is  the  best  gun  in  the 
world." 

"Yes,  stuff  him.  and  mind  you  don't  go  back  on  any- 
thing I  say.  Help  me  bamboozle  him  and  I'll  give  you  an 
even  quarter  of  it." 

"A  quarter.  Barclay,  will  you':*" 

"I  swow  I  will,  now  skedaddle." 

Seneca's  feet  took  wings  on  which  he  flew  to  seek  Tom. 
That  ingenious  youth  was  catching  beetles  in  the  meadow. 
Seneca  shouted  "Hello!"  Tom  returned  the  same  salute. 
The  boys  went  toward  each  other,  and  not  to  parley,  Sen- 
eca explained  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and  the  two 
trudged  away  to  the  woods  and  found  Barclay  still  seated 
under  the  oak.  a  king  beside  the  Emperor. 

"How  are  you,  Tadmore?"  asked  the  king  condescend 
ingly. 

' '  I'm  all  right.    Seneca  says  you  want  to  sell  your  gun. " 

"Did  you  say  that,  Sineca?  I  don't  umnt  to  sell  it.  I'd 
rather  buy  a  gun  or  two  than  sell  any  gun  I've  got. " 

"  Have  you  got  more  than  one?  I  never  saw  you  carry 
any  one  but  this." 

■•I  generally  carry  this  for  I'm  attached  to  this  gun.  I 
know  I  use  this  gun  too  much  for  its  own  good.  A  gun 
ought  to  rest  like  a  boss.     I'd  rather  not  sell  any  of  my 
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guns.  but.  as  I  said  to  Sineca.  says  I,  "Ef  Tom  Tadmore 
tvants  that  gun.  he  shall  have  it  dirt  cheap.  Didn't  I  tell 
you  that,  Sineca^" 

'•Yes.  you  said  seein'  it  was  him  you'd  let  it  go  as  cheap 
as  old  iron." 

"  If  I  said  that  I  won't  go  back  on  my  word,  but  I  do 
hate  to  part  with  gran'daddy's  shooting  iron.  It's  been  in 
the  family  so  long;  it's  such  a  gooih  reliable  family  gun, 
too;  jest  the  thing  for  a  boy.  Why.  a  child  can  handle 
that  gun,  and  bring  down  whatever  he  aims  at.  Look'ee 
here.  now.  Do  you  see  that  leaf  there  on  that  buckeye 
tree?" 

Tom  saw  a  good  many  leaves  on  the  tree,  but  he  was 
not  sure  whether  he  saw  just  that  particular  leaf  which 
Barclay  sighted  or  not.  Barclay  did  not  wait  for  a  detinite 
answer,  but  raising  the  wonderful  gun.  and  cocking  it,  he 
pointed  toward  the  thick  foliage  and  fired.  A  heavy 
charge  of  shot  went  rattling  among  the  greenery,  and  a 
shower  of  leaves  came  floating  to  the  earth. 

•'There!  Do  you  see  thaty  Here's  the  leaf  I  aimed  at," 
and  he  picked  up  an  oak  leaf.  Seneca  saw  the  mistake 
and,  without  Tom's  noticing  the  manoeuver,  he  thrust  a 
buckeye  leaf  into  his  brother's  hand.  Tom  was  so  anxious 
to  possess  any  sort  of  a  gun  that  he  was  not  critical.  All 
that  troubled  him  was  the  price.  He  was  mightily  pleased 
'with  the  noise  that  Barclay's  gun  made,  and  the  smoke. 

"What's  the  lowest  you'll  take  for  if?"  was  his  frank 
question.     Barclay  exchanged  sly  winks  with  Seneca. 

•'What  would  you  say.  Sineca'?" 

"If  it  was  mine."  said  Seneca,  meditating  as  large  a 
sum  as  his  imagination  could  conceive,  "If  it  was  mine  I 
wouldn't  let  it  go  for  less  than  twelve  dollars." 

Tom's  countenance  fell. 

••You  put  it  mighty  cheap,  Sineca.  but  I'm  willing  to 
give  it  away  to  setch  a  friend  as  Tadmore." 

•'We  are  not  very  good  friends,"  said  Tom.  "  You  used 
to  treat  me  real  mean.  Don't  jou  know  you  tried  to  shoot 
me  once"?  But  since  we  had  that  fight,  last  Fourth  of  July, 
you've  behaved  pretty  decent." 

This  speech  took  Barclay  aback.  He  was  losing  ground 
and  made  haste  to  recover  his  advantage. 

••Do  you  know  I've  alius  liked  you  since  that  day.  You 
are   no   coward.  Tadmore.     You  jumped   into   me   like   a 
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gentleman.  You've  got  good  blood.  I  know  I'm  none  of 
your  equals,  but  Barclay  Snooks  is  your  friend  in  his  fur 
down  way.  and  if  you  ever  have  any  fighting  to  do  that's 
beneath  you,  he'll  do  it  for  you,  and  be  proud  to  do  it. 
Have  a  cigar." 

"No.  I  thank  you  ;  I  don't  smoke." 

'  •  Well,  you'll  learn.  Stick  that  in  your  vest  pocket 
and  smoke  it  when  you  feel  like  it.     That's  a  good  cigar." 

Tom  hesitatingly  received  the  proffered  weed  (one  of 
the  lot  costing  five  cents  for  half  dozen)  and  put  it  in  his 
vest  pocket. 

"That's  a  good  cigar,  sir,  none  better  is  made  or  sold. 
I  alius  use  that  cigar  for  vay  own  smoking.  It's  the  Cuban 
Beauty.  They  come  high,  but  a  man  must  have  first-class 
tobacco.  Come,  Sineca,  hadn't  we  better  be  starting  back':"" 

' "  You  didn't  say  how  much  you  would  ask  for  the  gun. " 
said  Tom,  betraying  anxiety. 

"  I  told  you  I  was  willing  to  sell  it  for  next  to  nothing. 
What  do  you  say  to  eight  dollars?  " 

•  •  I'm  afraid  I  can't  raise  that  much.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  give  you  six  dollars  cash  down,  if  you'll 
come  "round  by  our  house  and  get  the  moneyand  leave  the 
gun." 

Barclay,  with  affected  reluctance,  agreed  to  this,  and 
the  contracting  parties  went  toward  Tom's  home.  The 
Snooks  boys  stopped  on  the  lawn  while  their  deluded  vic- 
tim ran  to  his  room,  and,  emptying  a  toy  safe,  brought  his 
hoard  of  coin  in  dollars,  halves,  dimes,  nickels  and  cents. 
The  entire  sum  amounted  to  five  dollars  and  fifty-one 
cents. 

"  You  will  owe  me  forty-nine  cents,"  said  Barclay,  put- 
ting the  cash  into  his  pocket,  and  handing  the  gun  to  Tom. 

"I'll  x^ay  the  balance  as  soon  as  I  get  the  money."  said 
Tom,  joyfully.      "Good  bye." 

"Then  the  gun  will  be  your'n,"  replied  Barclay. 

"We  skinned  him,  didn't  we':*"  said  Seneca,  snicker- 
ing.   "Come,  let's  get  into  the  woods  where  we  can  laugh." 

"  I  thought  I  could  take  him  in,"  was  the  remark  of  the 
dignified  elder  brother,  walking  away  and  rattling  his 
wealth  in  his  pocket. 

' '  Now  give  me  the  dollar  and  a  half  you  promised. " 

' "  I  didn't  promise  you  no  dollar  and  a  half. " 

"You  said  if  I  helped  you.  you  would  give  me  a  quarter." 
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"  I  meant  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  not  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  pile.  He  owes  me  fortj'-nine  cents,  and  when  you 
collect  that  111  give  you  your  quarter.  But  don't  be  impu- 
dent, or  you  shan't  have  a  durn  cent." 


Man  seems  to  be  by  nature  a  shooting  animal.  Tom 
having  become  the  possessor  of  a  shotgun,  reverted  to  the 
savage  state.  Bang,  bang.  bang.  He  fired  not  only  at 
rabbits,  squirrels,  quail  and  other  small  game  that  cruel 
custom  sacrifices  to  the  wanton  pleasure  of  the  sportsman, 
he  blazed  away  at  the  fishes  in  the  brooks,  innocent  hop- 
toads, and  even  butterflies  and  ••  snake  feeders."  Seldom 
indeed  did  his  practice  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  ob- 
jects shot  at.  Whether  his  failure  to  hit  the  mark  was 
owing  to  inaccuracy  of  aim,  or  to  the  perverseness  of  the 
gun,  I  know  not.  The  young  nimrod  himself  noticed, 
with  perplexity,  that  on  several  occasions  the  renowned 
shooting  iron,  though  discharged  with  every  precaution, 
produced  effects  contrary  to  his  expectation,  and  quite  in- 
explicable by  any  rule  or  reason.  Once,  for  instance, 
when  he  fired  at  a  red  squirrel,  not  ten  feet  from  the  muz- 
zle of  his  gun,  Tom  was  astonished  that  bun  ran  up  the 
tree  chattering  and  barking  in  a  manner  unmistakably  de- 
risive, while  "Squire  Hoyle's  white  cow  received  a  shower 
of  leaden  rain  in  her  side.  Not  unfrequently  the  capricious 
piece  went  oif  before  the  trigger  was  drawn,  and  it  had  an 
exasperating  habit  of  snapping  the  cap  without  going  oif 
in  cases  when  prompt  action  was  essential.  The  moral 
character  of  the  gun  was  very  bad.  from  long  association 
with  Barclay  Snooks.  Tom  couldn't  trust  its  veracity  in 
the  least. 

One  day.  a  few  weeks  after  Tom  had  made  his  purchase, 
he  started  out  very  early  in  the  morning  to  hunt  in  the  Big 
Woods.  He  had  been  told  that  the  best  time  to  find  squir- 
rels was  at  or  before  sunrise,  while  they  were  seeking 
their  breakfast,  and  while  yet  the  leaves  and  grass  re- 
mained moist  with  the  vapors  of  night.  Tom  set  the  alarm 
clock  of  his  will  to  arouse  him  at  four,  and  he  was  up  on 
time.  Taking  his  precious  gun  (which  he  had  named 
Snooksie),  and  a  supply  of  powder,  shot  and  caps,  he  sal- 
lied forth.  The  woods  were  very  still  and  solemn,  and 
the  cool  sweet  air  of  the  June  morning  was  delightful  to 
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breathe.  Tom  looked  up  at  the  majestic  oaks,  maples, 
ehns,  walnuts  and  beeches,  that  like  the  huge  columns  of 
a  gothic  temple  rose  on  every  side,  and  seemed  to  lift  the 
sky  upon  arches  of  leafy  boughs.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  awe  in  the  presence 
of  those  trees.  They  appeared  to  him  intelligent  things  — 
sublime,  dumb  creatures  with  wise,  great  thoughts  and 
and  virtues. 

Their  lofty  dignity  and  calm  strength  impressed  him 
strangely.  Many  a  little  bird  flitted  through  the  green 
solitude,  and  the  bushes  hid  from  sight  many  another  that 
twitted  or  sang,  but  no  game-bird  was  visible,  and  no 
game  beast,  however  small.  Tom's  eyes,  searching  the 
branches  of  a  lightning- stricken,  top-broken  linn,  caught 
sight  of  something  that  was  not  agreeable  to  look  at.  A 
monstrous  blacksnake,  with  tail  curled  around  a  dead 
limb,  was  swinging  in  the  air,  like  a  prodigious,  animated 
corkscrew  in  irregular  motion. 

'■"What  if  that  blacksnake  had  dropped  on  me?"  mused 
the  hunter,  peering  around  him  with  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  that  the  trees  were  all  harboring  snakes  just 
ready  to  fall.  He  immediately  resolved  to  dispatch  the 
reptile  by  venting  upon  it  the  contents  of  "Snooksie." 
Raising  the  death-dealing  engine  to  his  shoulder,  he  ''took 
sight"  at  the  dangling  blacksnake.  He  pulled  the  trigger 
and  •' Snooksie "  responded  with  thunder,  and  the  usual 
scatterment  of  ammunition.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
no  snake  was  to  be  seen,  either  on  the  tree,  on  the  earth 
beneath,  or  the  heaven  above.  The  subtle  beast  had  van- 
ished entirely.  Pondering  on  this  extraordinary  incident, 
Tom  reloaded  "  Snooksie,"  and  trudged  forward  on  slaugh- 
ter bent.  But  luck  was  against  him.  After  wandering 
for  nearly  two  hours  in  the  woods,  he  began  to  feel  hun- 
gry, and  concluded  to  return  home.  By  climbing  a  rail 
fence  into  a  meadow  belonging  to  'Squire  Hoyle.  he  could 
take  a  well-known  and  favorite  "  short-cut  "  to  his  father's 
farm.  His  spirits  rose  as  he  mounted  the  fence  and  sur- 
veyed the  fresh  beauty  of  the  open  field,  which  was  more 
cheerful  than  the  shadowy  forest,  to  the  darkness  of  which 
the  mysterious  blacksnake  had  added  a  hue  of  terror.  Tom 
jumped  down  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  fence,  and  began  to 
whistle.  With  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  shot  pouch  and 
powder  flask  hanging  at  his  side,   he  started  briskly  to 
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cross  the  field.  Through  bhie  grass  and  blooming  clover, 
still  sparkling  with  wasting  diamonds  of  sunlit  dew.  the 
lad  went  whistling  on  his  way.  A  delicious  fragrance  was 
shed  upon  the  honeyed  blossoms  of  the  field,  which  the 
wild  bees  were  alread}^  robbing.  The  sky  was  deep  blue, 
and  without  a  cloud. 

After  blowing  a  few  merrj'  notes  from  his  puckered 
lips.  Tom  paused  to  take  breath,  and  in  the  instant  the 
melodious  music  of  a  joyous  bird  came  fluting  to  his  ear: 
and  gazing  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  proceed- 
ed. Tom  beheld  a  lark  poised  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a 
small  sugar  tree  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow. 
Tom  hurriedly  cocked  his  gun  and  moved  with  steathly 
paces  towards  the  tree,  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  unsus 
picious  songster.  One  might  fancy  that  the  happy  vo- 
calist of  the  tree  top  was  melting  his  tremulous  heart  in 
morning  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Spirit  of  Love  and 
Beauty.  The  ecstacy  of  the  matin  solo  was  not  restrained 
when  the  crouching  biped  with  the  gun  approached  to 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  tree,  and  raised  the  murderous 
tube  to  his  shoulder.  The  bird  actually  seemed  to  notice 
Tom  with  friendly  regard,  and  re-doubled  its  ravishing  ef- 
forts. Now  the  tiny  singer  stretched  its  grateful  head  to- 
wards the  blue  sky.  and  warbled  to  God:  anon,  it  peeped 
down  to  the  green  earth,  and  carrolled  to  Tom.  The  boy 
hears  with  his  ear.  —  faintly  hears  with  his  heart.  A  fee- 
ble compunction  whispers  "forbear."  but  the  hunter's  in- 
stinct, the  hereditary  barbarism  surviving  in  his  blood 
from  ancient  ancestors,  prevails  over  the  still  small  voice 
of  gentleness  within  his  breast.  Bang  I  A  puff  of  blue 
smoke,  a  whiff  of  viewless  shot,  the  song  is  silenced  for- 
ever. The  stricken  lark  dropped  fluttering  through  the 
leaves,  and  fell  at  the  sportsman's  feet  on  the  pitying 
grass.  Tom  threw  down  his  gun  and  stooped  to  pick  up 
his  game.  As  he  reached  towards  it.  the  poor  thing  quiv- 
ered with  new  terror  and  strove  to  fly  as  from  a  betraying 
foe  recognized  too  late.  But  it  could  not  rise  from  the  grass. 
Tom  held  the  dying  creature  tenderly  in  his  hand,  tender 
ly  in  that  hand  which  had  pulled  the  fatal  trigger.  How 
hot  were  the  drops  of  bright  red  blood  that  fell  like  seals 
of  condemnation  upon  his  naked  feet.  The  little  heart 
still  beat. —  the  slayer  felt  it  pounding  upon  his  conscience. 
Once  the  bird  uttered  a  faint,  sad  chirping,  as  if  to  say, 
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"Let  me  go.  and  I  will  sing  if  I  can."  Then  the  wings  re- 
laxed, and  the  blood-stained  victim  trembled,  gasped  and 
died.  Tom  stood  for  a  long  time  watching  the  lifeless  lark 
as  it  lay  in  his  hand.  Selfishly,  wantonly,  cruelly,  had  he 
blow^n  to  destruction,  song-bird  and  song, —  sacred  life, 
matchless  music.  Yes,  he  had  shot  the  winged  minstrel 
while  it  was  in  the  very  act  of  trying  to  delight  him  with 
its  most  enchanting  song.  God  must  have  seen  the  un- 
forgivable deed.  How  could  he  make  it  right  with  his  own 
accusing  conscience"?  Tears  filled  his  eyes.  Through 
those  blessed  drops  of  childish  remorse,  he  tried  to  look 
for  comfort  to  the  blue  sky;  but  the  sky  wore  a  frown,  and 
the  wind  whispered  "For  shame,"  and  the  wild  bees  hum- 
ming over  the  clover  heads  seemed  buzzing  at  one  another 
their  condemnation  and  abhorrence.  While  Tom  was  suf- 
fering these  XJangs  of  feeling,  the  senseless  gun  w^hich  lay 
near  him  was  hateful  to  his  eyes.  He  was  so  unreasonable 
as  to  hold  it  accountable  for  the  evil  he  had  wrought  with 
it.  For  a  minute  he  felt  moved  to  break  it  in  pieces.  But 
reflecting  that  "Snooksie""  was  not  to  blame,  he  picked  up 
that  unreliable  individual,  and  walking  onward  in  a  pensive 
mood,  crossed  the  meadow  and  following  a  foot-path  through 
his  fathers  sugar  camp,  was  soon  within  call  of  home. 
There  stood,  in  the  edge  of  the  grove,  a  rude  shed,  which 
served  as  a  shelter  for  the  furnace  and  large  wooden  cis- 
tern used  in  the  process  of  sugar-making.  As  Tom  was 
passing  by  this  shed  he  was  accosted  by  Barclay  Snooks, 
who.  seated  on  a  bench  within  the  enclosure,  was  lazily 
smoking  a  Cuban  Beauty. 

"Hold  on  a  bit.  pardner,"  said  Barclay,  "I  was  on  the 
lookout  for  you.'' 

Tom  obligingly  checked  his  pace,  turned  from  his  path 
and  walked  up  to  the  sugar-house.  Barclay  impudently 
surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  again  from  foot 
to  head,  at  the  same  time  slowly  sending  from  his  nostrils 
a  quantity  of  tobacco  smoke.  Barclay  performed  this  won- 
derful feat  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  such  pneumatic 
miracles  were  easy. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  gunV" 

Tom  replied  that  it  w^as  a  pretty  good  bird  gun.  and 
a  tolerable  snake-gun,  but  not  very  reliable  as  a  squirrel- 
killer. 

"  You  don't  hold  it  right, "  said  Barclay,  rising  from  the 
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bench.     "Le'me  show  you  how  to  handle  her." 

Tom,  glad  to  rest  hhnself.  gave  the  weapon  into  the 
big  boy's  hand.  Barclay  begged  Tom  to  let  him  load  the 
precious  shooting-iron  once  more,  in  pure  affection,  and 
proceeded  to  ram  the  devoted  engine  nearly  half  full  of 
powder,  tow  and  shot. 

"It  does  me  good  to  git  a  holt  of  her  once  more,"  half 
soliloquized  Barclay.  •  •  I  spose  you've  made  up  your  mind 
to  keep  her.  Tadmore.  now  that  you've  given  her  a  fair 
trial?" 

"Keep!"  exclaimed  Tom.  "What  do  you  mean?  Of 
course  I  mean  to  keep  the  gun.     Why  not?  " 

"I  let  you  have  it  on  credit,  you  recollect,"  said  Barc- 
lay, deliberately,  ' '  I'm  not  in  anj^  particular  hurry  about 
the  money,  but  I  do  feel  sorry  on  your  account,  bub,  for 
boys  ought  to  be  honest  about  money  matters." 

"Why,  Barclay!  you  know  well  enough  that  I  paid  you 
for  the  gun,  all  but  forty-nine  cents,  and  that  I  paid  to 
Seneca,  who  told  me  you  sent  him  for  it." 

"Did  Sineca  tell  you  that?  Somebody's  got  a  bad 
memory,  my  son,  either  you  or  me.  Have  you  got  any 
witness?  It's  a  good  idea  to  have  your  witnesses  nigh. 
I've  got  mine  here  behind  the  sugar  cistern.  You  may 
come  out,  Sineca." 

Very  dramatic  was  the  situation,  w^hen,  thus  summoned, 
the  guileless  younger  brother,  emerging  from  the  shadow 
of  the  cistern,  confronted  Master  Tadmore. 

' '  Now,  it's  between  you  two. "  resumed  Barclay.  • '  Here 
is  brother  Sineca.  he  can  speak  for  himself." 

Tom.  in  high  excitement,  appealed  to  the  common  wit- 
ness. "Didn't  I  Seneca?  Didn't  I  pay  Barclay  five  dol- 
lars and  fifty-one  cents,  and  afterwards  give  you  forty- 
nine  cents." 

Seneca  glanced  at  Barclay,  who,  fixing  a  cap  on  the 
gun,  grinned  and  said,  "Tell  the  truth,  Sineca,  like  a 
Snooks,  and  don't  beat  around  the  bush. " 

• '  I  didn't  know  you  ever  clean  gave  up  the  gun,  Barc- 
lay, "  was  the  deliberate  falsehood  of  the  hopeful  Seneca, 
"he  was  to  pay  forty-nine  cents." 

'•You  lie!  you  both  lie!"  cried  Tom.  white  with  rage. 
"  I  did  pay  —  you  are  thieves!     Give  me  back  the  gun!  " 

The  loudness  and  fierceness  of  these  exclamations  were 
heard  at  the  Tadmore  mansion,  not  by  its  human  inmates , 
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but  by  Tom's  dog,  a  magnificent  English  mastiff,  the  same 
that  Barclay  was  so  desirous  of  killing.  The  excited  ani- 
mal, roused  by  Tom's  voice,  came  bounding  from  his  ken- 
nel, barking,  and  stormed  toward  the  sugar-house. 

Barclay,  in  terror,  raised  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  hur- 
riedly aiming  at  the  dog.  Seneca  screamed  and  mounted 
in  a  twinkling  to  the  top  of  the  shed.  The  dog  was  within 
a  hundred  feet  of  Barclay,  when  that  quaking  youth  drew 
the  trigger,  and  —  "  Snooksie  "  exploded,  flying  to  flinders, 
with  a  stunning  report,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  ob- 
scured the  sun.  The  dog,  frightened,  turned  a  summer- 
set, in  his  sudden  effort  to  stop  running.  Barclay  sus- 
tained no  greater  inj  ury  than  a  scratched  and  blackened  face, 
a  much  bruised  shoulder,  and  the  dislocation  of  two  fingers. 
Bellowing  with  pain  and  fright,  the  bully  fled,  leaving 
Seneca  solitary  upon  the  roof  of  the  shed. 

Tom  called  the  dog  from  the  pursuit  of  Barclay,  and, 
trudging  homeward,  he  said  to  himself,  "I'm  glad  Barc- 
lay's gun  blowed  up." 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


TABERNACLE. 


EXERCISES. 


Judge  T.  B.  Redding  presented  a  paper  prepared  by  a 
rising  young  newspaper  man,  R.  E.  Mansfield,  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  on 

THE    TYRO    AND    THE    NEWSPAPER. 

The  fable  of  the  living  tree,  Igdrasil,  with  the  melodi- 
ous, prophetic  waverings  of  its  world-wide  boughs,  deep 
rooted  as  Hela,  has  died  out,  but  in  its  place  we  have  the 
living,  accomplished  fact  of  the  printing  press  and  the 
newspaper,  with  wider  influence  than  fable  ever  foreshad- 
owed, with  power  more  potent  than  j^agan  philosopher 
ever  dreamed  of.  Much  as  is  accorded  the  press,  many 
do  not  appreciate  the  controlling  influence  it  has  in  the 
world,  or  the  relations  of  the  newspaper  and  the  writer ; 
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of  the  close  sympathy  between  this  wonderful  invention, 
and  those  who  supply  it  with  light  and  life. 

Printing  is  a  sequence  of  the  art  of  writing  ;  the  two 
are  inseparable,  and  when  combined  are  the  most  wonder- 
ful agency  in  the  world.  To  learn  to  use  that  instrument 
of  power,  the  English  language,  with  ease,  accuracy,  vigor 
and  grace,  is  an  accomplishment  greater  than  the  mastery 
of  the  sciences,  and  more  to  be  desired  than  the  posses- 
sion of  great  wealth.  But  without  a  vehicle  to  carry  it  to 
the  world  :  without  that  rapid  transit  and  common  carrier, 
the  printing  press  and  the  newspaper,  that  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  human  mind,  would  be  limited  in 
its  scope  and  power. 

The  most  common  road  to  literary  fame  leads  through 
the  newspaper  office.  With  few  exceptions  the  writers  of 
books,  those  who  have  gained  an  honored  place  in  the  lit- 
erary world,  carried  their  first  productions  to  the  editor  of 
some  newspaper,  and  committed  their  hopes,  with  their 
manuscript,  to  his  care. 

"Tis  the  hope  of  every  tyro  to  see  himself  in  print.  His 
aspirations  are  not  so  high,  his  expectations  not  so  great, 
as  to  hope  to  see  his  first  efforts  pass  into  popular  favor 
through  a  handsomely  bound  book,  or  some  great  maga- 
zine. But  his  youthful  literary  ambitions  turn  naturally 
towards  some  local  newspaper;  he  first  seeks  that  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  As  the  fledgling  in  its  first  flight  is  un- 
able to  scale  the  mountain  height,  so  the  tyro  must  have 
exercise  to  develop  his  mental  powers  before  he  can  gain 
the  flowery  heights  of  imagery,  or  the  depths  of  pathos 
he  may  hope  to  reach  after  years  of  practice. 

Who  of  us  have  not  experienced  that  delightful  sensa- 
tion of  first  seeing  ourselves  in  print?  How  our  hearts 
swelled  with  commendable  pride  at  first  seeing  a  child  of 
our  thought  clothed  in  type  ;  how  we  blessed  the  editor 
who  first  encouraged  our  youthful  ambitions  by  giving  us 
space  in  his  paper. 

But  the  newspaper  cannot  create  talent ;  it  can  only  en- 
courage it.  The  success  of  the  tyro  depends  on  himself. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  newspaper  to  discover  and  de- 
velop literary  talent.  Its  prime  object,  its  first  duty,  is  to 
collect  and  publish  the  news.  But  variety  is  the  spice  of 
life,  and  the  newspaper  editor  who  is  alive  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  business,  who  would  extend  the  influence 
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and  usefulness  of  his  paper,  will  g"ladly  receive  and  will- 
ingly publish  original  contributions.  They  may  be  on 
subjects  of  general  interest  or  current  events  ;  they  may 
be  descriptive  of  travel  or  local  scenery  ;  they  may  be 
written  in  the  glow  of  poetry  or  in  the  sober  lines  of  prose, 
but  if  they  possess  merit,  they  will  find  a  welcome  in  the 
newspaper  ofiice. 

Many  a  budding  flower  of  literary  talent  has  been  cul- 
tivated and  developed  in  the  productive  soil  of  the  news- 
paper field  ;  many  a  fair  ship  of  hope  has  sailed  out  upon 
the  broad  sea  of  literature  through  the  narrow  channel  of 
some  obscure  country  paper  ;  many  a  fond  hope  has  fruited 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  where  the  thoughts  of 
some  tyro  first  found  their  way  into  print. 

To  properly  describe  the  relations  of  the  tyro  and  the 
newspaper  would  be  a  difficult  task.  Their  interests  are 
common  ;  their  obligations  mutual. 

All  newspaper  writers  are  not  literary  ;  all  newspaper 
contributors  are  not  successes.  Nor  are  all  newspapers 
literary  ;  many  editors  have  little  appreciation  of  literary 
merit,  and  often  discourage,  rather  than  encourage  it.  But 
all  things  considered,  the  newspaper  offers  the  best  op- 
portunities for  the  tyro  ;  it  is  the  hope  of  every  beginner. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  newspaper 
editor,  his  lack  of  appreciation,  his  indifference,  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  he  rejects  manuscript  or  mangles  the 
copy  of  an  amateur  writer.  But  many  a  beginner  owes 
much  of  his  success  to  the  kindly  criticism  of  some  news- 
paper editor,  who  dressed  down  his  communications  to  the 
proper  standard,  by  applying  the  editorial  pruning  knife, 
cutting  out  the  superlatives,  removing  the  rough  places, 
and  presenting  it  in  an  improved  form.  The  tyro  too  often 
permits  the  fever  of  fancy  to  burn  up  the  rich  blood  of 
youth  ;  experience  and  the  sharp  edge  of  criticism  are 
necessary  to  teach  one  to  gather  carefully  the  harvest  of 
tljought,  and  to  present  that  only  which  is  worthiest  and 
best. 

With  the  tyro  and  the  newspaper,  the  obligations  are 
not  all  on  the  one  side.  Many  an  editor  owes  his  success 
to  his  contributors.  The  popularity  of  a  newspaper  is 
often  due  to  the  work  of  some  local  writer,  some  tyro, 
whose  bright,  spicy  and  entertaining  communications  have 
given  it  a  reputation  and  a  circulation  greater  than  it  had 
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ever  known;  whose  originality  shines  out  through  a  bright 
personality  that  glows  and  sparkles  upon  its  pages,  giving 
it  a  welcome  wherever  talent  is  appreciated  or  genius  ad- 
mired. 

Nearly  every  community  has  some  wondrous  child  who 
was  born  to  bring  back  the  flown  muses  to  man  ;  who  has 
a  vaulting  ambition  to  become  a  writer.  But  ambition 
and  the  over-estimated  opinion  of  admiring  friends  are 
not  all  that  is  necessary  to  win  success  in  literary  work. 
The  first  essential  qualification  is  talent  ;  not  genius  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  that  which  im- 
plies the  possession  of  a  good  vocabulai'y,  imagery,  per- 
ception, discrimination,  ambition,  perseverance  ;  and  above 
all  a  writer  must  have  character.  Character  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  man.  It  is  richer  than  wealth,  better 
than  brilliancy,  grander  than  intellect.  A  firmly  estab- 
lished character  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a  noble  struc- 
ture can  be  raised.  Intellectual  brilliancy  or  power,  di- 
vorced from  moral  worth  is  like  a  marble  shaft  resting  on 
shifting  sand.  A  man  without  character  often  achieves  a 
seeming  success,  but  his  triumphs  are  transitory.  A  man 
with  a  compelling  brain,  with  generous  impulse  and  ready 
sympathy,  with  no  taint  of  meanness  soiling  his  life,  no 
cankering  of  deceit  festering  his  soul,  whose  convictions 
have  crystallized  into  character,  whose  frank  and  honest 
nature  beams  a  benediction  of  truth,  has  the  basis  upon 
which  to  build  an  enduring  literary  structure. 

The  march  of  progress,  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  development  of  material  interests,  the  triumphs 
of  principle  and  the  growth  of  ideas,  have  placed  the 
newspaper  in  almost  every  civilized  community  on  the 
globe;  in  the  New  World,  and  especially  in  the  newer  West, 
they  are  the  advance  guards  along  the  highways  of  pro- 
gress ;  the  pickets  along  the  outposts  of  civilization. 
Their  field  of  usefulness  is  large,  their  influence  almost 
unlimited.  They  occupy  a  position  in  the  world  that  noth- 
ing else  can  supply.  By  its  untrammeled  liberties  the 
newspaper  governs  prejudices  and  controls  the  thought 
of  the  world.  The  lore  of  the  scholar,  the  wisdom  of  the 
sage,  the  researches  of  the  antiquarian,  the  song  of  the 
poet,  the  wit  of  the  humorist,  the  sarcasm  of  the  satirist, 
the  sermons  of  the  divine  and  the  plans  of  the  partisan  are 
given  to  the  world  through  the  newspaper ;  it  is  an  ency- 
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clopedia  of  history,  science,  religion  and  politics  ;  a  mir- 
ror in  which  is  reflected  the  local  happenings  and  current 
events  of  the  community.  And  through  its  columns  often 
throb  truthful  tales  of  love,  passion  and  romance.  Here 
the  old  and  the  new  are  brought  into  constant  contrast. 

Tradition's  snowy  beard  leans 
On  romance  ever  young. 

The  newspaper  offers  to  the  tyro,  not  only  an  inviting 
field,  but  a  promising  one.  The  hopes  of  every  beginner 
center  in  the  newspaper,  and  his  ambitions  turn  natural- 
ly in  that  direction.  Discouragements  will  be  met.  hopes 
will  die  and  faiths  be  wrecked  ;  ambitions  will  be  misdi- 
rected and  fail  of  fruition.  But  he  who  writes  for  the  love 
of  it  —  because  there  is  sentiment  and  music  in  his  soul  — 
who  holds  communion  with  nature  in  her  visible  forms  ; 
who  loves  nature  in  her  unadorned  beauty  ;  the  song  of 
birds,  the  murmuring  of  brooks,  the  whispering  of  leaves, 
the  granduer  of  the  mountains,  the  beauty  and  solitude  of 
the  forest  —  and  writes  of  them  honestly  and  gracefully, 
will  find  demand  for  his  writings  in  the  new^spaper,  and 
will  find  an  interested  and  appreciative  audience  in  its 
readers. 

A  biographical  sketch  of 

"WHITTIER" 

was  contributed  by  N.  A.  Trueblood,  of  Kokomo,  Ind. 
W.  P.  Needham  sent  a  most  musical  poem,  called 

"THE    VOICE    OF    THE    SOUTH   WIND." 

After  the  Surfeit  of  Rhyme,  and  brief  exercises  in 
memory  of  Ella  M.  Nave  and  John  T.  Mahorney,  which  are 
given  in  full  in  their  sjDecial  departments,  the  convention 

ADJOURNED. 


A  banquet  was  given  by  the  Association  Friday  evening 
at  Eagle  Lake  Hotel,  and  was  socially  and  intellectually  a 
delightful  closing  of  the  most  successful  meeting  held  by 
the  "Western  Association  of  Writers." 


A  SURFEIT  OF  RHYME. 


A  SURFEIT  OF  RHYME. 


Friday  Afternoon,  July  11.  1890. 
Lakeside  Park. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Venable,  Director. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

BY    W.    W.    PFRIMMER. 

When  Parker  presl  the  strange  reqnest 

To  give  this  introduction, 
I  did  not  think  how  near  the  brink 

Of  utter,  dire  destruction 

I  would  be  brouglit  ere  I  had  caught 

Sufficient  inspiration. 
Hot  summer  days  completely  plays 

The  deuce  with  inclination, 

And  I  must  own  that  had  I  known 
How  fickle  were  the  Muses, 

I  tliink  that  I  would  made  reply 
With  some  well-timed  excuses. 

But  to  my  task ;  of  each  I  ask 

That  you  forget  tomorrow. 
Let's  lay  aside  our  cloaks  of  pride, 

Our  reticules  of  sorrow. 

And  for  one  day  suppose  we  play 
That  we  are  young  and  jolly  ; 

Let  Wisdom  wait  outside  the  gate 
While  we  hobnob  with  Folly. 
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For  here  our  priest  has  spread  a  feast 
Out-rivaling  Old  Dagon's, 

W^here  joys  abound  like  Matthews  found 
At  Uncle  Ruben  Ragen's. 

The  bill  of  fare  so  rich  and  rare, 
So  wholesome  and  so  cheering, 

Has  surely  been  prepared  within 
The  Cabin  in  the  Clearing. 

And  to  my  mind  we  ne'er  can  find 
Another  feast  as  pleasant. 

Then  let  us  dare  Old  Time  and  Care 
And  revel  in  the  present. 

Though  shafts  of  wit  are  apt  to  hit 
Someone  where  there's  so  many, 

I  know  today  that  none  will  say 
Ought  that  displeases  any. 

So  ladies  dear,  you  need  not  fear 
That  we'll  offend  too  highly, 

And  recollect  we'll  not  object 
If  some  of  you  get  Riley. 


SONNETS. 


WOMAN. 

--  betrays 

The  struggle  ended,  long  before  the 

Uncomprehended  and  uncompre-  ending. 

bending.  She's  like  a  bubble  borne  along  the 

The  darling,  but  the  despot,  of  our  air, 

(Javs —  Forever   brightest    just    before   it 

Smiling,  she  smites  us— fondling  breaks  — 

us,  she  flays.  Or  like  a  lute  that's  mutest  ere  it 

Still  madly  loving  us,  yet  still  con-  wakes 

tending.  In    trembling   ecstacies   of   love   di- 

And  proudest  when  her  conquered  vine;  — 

heart  is  bending,  Woman  is  always  just  across  the  line 

And    most    unyielding   when   she  Of    her    own    purposes.     Beware! 

most  obeys;  Beware! 

She  is  so  fashioned  that  her  face  —[James  Newton  Matthews. 
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II. 

In  these  barbaric  ages  it  is  meet 

That  man  should  be  the  sovereign  of 
earth ; 

He  sways  the  sceptre  by  inherent 
worth, 

He  rightly  sits  in  his  imperial  seat ; 

(For  now  the  callow  race  mus(  fight 
and  cheat). 

But  ere  long  he  must  abdicate.  The 
birth 

Of  new  conditions  from  his  palace- 
hearth 

Calls  to  the  purple  his  companion 


sweet. 
Blest  woman,  thou  shalt  be  the  sov- 
ereign 
Of  the  fair  years  which  are  to  be; 

when  love. 
Not  force,  the  triumphs  of  the  world 

shall  win, 
And  the  eagle  be  succeeded  by  the 

dove. 
Blest  woman,  queen   that   shall   be, 

even  now 
Earth's  crown  is  being  put  upon  thy 

brow. 

— [Franklin  E.  Denton. 


III. 

Man's  soul  art  thou  ;  if  thou  but  urge,  we  men 

Grow  god-thewed,  and  climb  up  where  the  gods  are 

In  calm  beyond  each  morning  star. 
If  so  thy  will  decrees.     Thou  wiliest;  then 
A  holier  splendor  dawns  within  our  ken, 

A  mightier  purpose  shouts  down  from  afar; 

We  grow  immortal  in  the  shock  of  war, 
And,  if  o'erthrown,  thy  hope  doth  arm  again. 

Yet,  if  it  be  so  thy  lips  are  dumb. 

And  thy  soul  nerveless,  then  expect  no  sail 
From  off  Time's  sea  round  evermore  in  sight, 
Thro'  all  the  ages,  since  he,  who  should  come. 
Lies  stranded  in  a  twilight  strange  and  pale  — 
A  rotting  hulk  before  a  wrecking  light! 

—[Charles  J.  0' Malky. 


MAN. 


O  man,  more  great  than  any  other 
aim 
Or  aspiration  in  thy  life  below 
Is  this:  to  make  bright  as  the  airy 
bow 
Existence  for   the    wife    that    thou 
dost  claim. 


Perchance  thou  hast  her  not  —  thine 
is  the  blame. 
Learn  why  the  gods  should  smite 

thee  even  so. 
And  pray  that  they  may  yet  pro- 
pitious grow. 
Then,  I   to    thee,    this    admonition 
name: 
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III. 


Greet  thou  thy  wife  with  smiles  at 
eve's  return, 
And   seek    the   lines    of    care    to 
smooth;  the  while 

All  petty  griefs  of  thine  most  brave- 
ly spurn ; 
With    cheerful     glance,    all    woe 
strive  to  beguile. 

Then,  surely,   shalt  thou  absolution 
earn  — 


0,  grand  and  worshipful  that  being, 
man, 
As  fashioned  by  a  maiden's  dream- 
lit  mind ; 
His  soul,  where  all  things  holy  are 
enshrined, 
She  deems  Love's  altar-place,  where 
God  began. 


^  ^  .  ,    ,  .,         '  Neath    Eden's  flowery   groves,    the 

Forgetting   not,   withal,    to   smile  h.„«.,,„,H  .l.n  • 


and  smile. 


-[Ida  May  Davis. 


II. 


The  Maker  poured  an  angel  in  a  pan, 
And  told  great  Michael  he  might 

try  his  skill 
At  sub-creating  —  Michael  mused 
him  still. 
And   his   white    hand   through    his 

white  feathers  ran. 
He  then  of  light  and  sweetness  took 
a  span, 
A  handful  of  clean  dirt  threw   in 

at  will, 
Talk  and  tobacco,  lots  of    pluck 
and  skill, 
And  stirred   with   melted   angel   in 

the  pan. 
All  these  ingredients  then  he  set  to 
tan 

Full  fairly  in  the  sun,  upon  a  hill;       Jehovah  took  a   star   and  called    it 
And    mused    him    long,   and    said,  man. 


household  plan ; 
In  rose-mist  wreathed,  by  sweet  en- 
chantment blind. 
She   is  ever    worshiped,  plighted, 
but  to  find 
That  faults  are  partof  him,  as  hoofs, 
of  Pan. 
Oft  noble  deeds   bear   cold    ambi- 
tion's stain, — 
There's  a  chaff  of  love  for  all    the 
golden  grain ; 
'  Tis  well    the    rose-mist    lifts    and 
clearer  beams 
Show   man's  real  self,  e'en  tlio'  it 
give  her  pain, 
Else,  so    idolatrous,   she    might,    it 

seems. 
Forget  her  God,  if  he  were  all   she 
dreams. 

— [Julia  Carter  Aldrich. 

IV. 


"Create  I  can, 
But,  having  made,    what   shall    I 
call  this  pill? 
—  Both  more  and  less  than   angels 

in  its  plan ; 
I  will  add  lots  of  pie  and  call   the 
mixture  man." 
— [Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 


And  set  this  star  of  heaven  on   a 
throne, 
A  king  of  kings    in    that   immortal 
plan. 
The    harmony    of    nature's   organ 
tone. 
All  things  are  his.     The  Chariot  of 
Desires 
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Bears  up  to  heights  of  ceaseless  altar  Prophet  and  Priest !     Immeasurable, 

fires.  divine, 

Victor  of  victors  !    Thought  in  pow'r  Heavens  obey  thee  and  the  Worlds 

divine  are  thine! 

Sets  on  his  brow  willi  all  its  deatii-  Thou   star  of  stars,  Jehovah  called 

less  shine.  thee  Man, 

In  Armaments  of   Space  the  light-  A  King  of  Kings  in  His  immortal 

nings  thrill  plan  ! 

And  march  to  diction  of  his  mighty  — [E.  S.  L.  Thompson. 

will  — 


QUATRAINS. 


"ILLUSIONS." 


I. 


III. 


Life's  an  illusion  —  a  bubble  only  —       Bring  me  the  living  truth,  no  veil 


Blown  from  the  pipe  of  the  giant 

time ; 
Like  children  we  walcii   it  dancing 

lonely, 
The  dream  is  dispelled  by  eternity's 

chime. 

— [M  L.  Andrews. 

II. 

A   gleam  like   a  star   'mid  heaven's 

blue, 
Swells  and  unfolds  in  a  bubble's  hue. 
A  breath  —  and  a  life  fares  on  its 

way, 
Long    traveled   or  brief,   it  seems 
but  a  day. 

A  flash — and  lo,  the  bubble  is  gone; 

A  flutter  —  and   life's  last  breath   is 

drawn  ; 

The  bubble  is  glinted  illusion  fair. 

The  life  —  is  it  but  a  swirl  of  air? 

— \_L.  May  Wheeler. 


Between  tiie  actual  fact  and  me. 
Who  shuns  to  see  it  he  must  fail 
Both  here  and  in  eternity. 

— [^Minnetta  Taylor. 

IV. 

A  joyous  damsel  singint;,  whilst  she 
flung 
The    keys   of    Paradise    into    my 
hands, 
Seemed  fair  as  Trutii.     Ah,  well,  the 
song  she  sung 
Was  writ  in  water  on  the  slipping 
sands. 

Things  nameless  touch  us,  blind  us  as 
we  go  — 
We  reach  yet  fail  to  grasp  the  flit- 
ting sprite. 
It  quick  dissolves  as  flakes  of  falling 
snow  : 
And   what   is    left?     A    memory, 
pallid,  white. 

— [J/.  (Sears  Brooks. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN. 

BY    ALICE    WILLIAMS   BKOTHERTON. 

Somewhere  on  the  distant  seas 
Driven  on  by  tide  and  breeze 

(O  blow  softly  winds  and  aid  her 
On  her  way  to  win  !) 
There's  a  good  ship  speeding  on 
From  the  rosy  gates  of  dawn. — 
What  joy  will  fill  my  heart 
When  my  ship  comes  in. 

Treasure  richer  far  than  gold 
Or  than  gems,  my  ship  doth  hold, 
Half  the  store  of  wealth  to  tell  you 
I  can  scarce  begin  ; 
But  my  friends  with  me  shall  share, 
There  will  be  enough  to  spare, 
Enough  for  one  and  all, 
When  my  ship  comes  in. 

So  what  matter  if  to-day 
I  am  poor  and  sad  (I  say). 
Just  a  little  longer  waiting — 
Fast  the  days  will  slip, 
And  I'll  hasten  to  the  shore. 
All  my  sadness  will  be  o'er 

As  she  sails  across  the  harbor  bar, 
My  own  brave  ship. 

When  I  sit  (as  here  to-night), 
Dreaming  in  the  ruddy  light, 
In  the  embers  of  the  hearth-fire 
I  can  almost  see, 
Shape  of  every  sail  and  mast 
Of  the  ship  that's  sailing  fast, 
Drawing  neai-er,  ever  nearer 
On  her  way  to  me. 
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"  But  if  "  (I  hear  you  say), 
''  Not  to-day  nor  any  day, 

For  all  your  hopeful  waiting,  friend, 
Your  ship  should  coiue? 
O  then  what  will  you  do 
If  you  find  that  unto  you 
Nevermore,  across  the  ocean. 
Will  your  ship  come  home  ?  " 

She  will  come,  or  soon,  or  late; 
Well  I  know  it, — I  can  wait ;  — 
For  my  captain's  sailing  orders 
Are  from  One  most  wise. 
Soft  I  sing  as  I  sit  here : 
"  Every  moment  brings  more  near 
The  happy  hour  my  ship  will  greet 
My  wistful  eyes  !  " 

She  will  come  !     Ay,  it  may  be 
When  the  summons  comes  to  me: 

"  Earth-life  here  is  ended,  soul. 

.  Rise,  another  life  begin  !  " 
When  I  take  the  angel's  hand 
And  go  downward  to  the  strand, 

I  may  see  —  then  first  —  across  the  bay 
My  ship  come  in. 

Come  in  and  waiting  stay 
While  a  voice  on  board  shall  say : 
"  Hasten,  all  is  ready  now. 
We  but  wait  for  thee." 
Swiftly  then  I'll  board  my  ship, 
And  her  moorings  she  will  slip, 
And  we'll  sail  out  on  the  ocean 
Of  —  Eternitv. 
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HIS  OWN. 

BY    OLLA    PERKINS   TOP?I. 

We  fashion  with  our  own  weak  hands  the  tree 
Whereon  our  souls  must  bleed.     We  lift  the  gall 
Of  hate  to  lips  that  thirst  for  love.     For  all 
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Sad  hearts  that  beat  there  is  a  Calvary, 

And  through  all  time,  e'en  to  eternity, 

The  shadow  of  the  cross  looms  high.     Some  eyes 
There  are  that  do  behold  the  jeweled  skies 

Of  peace  that  smile  above  the  tragedy  ; 

Some  placid  brows  that  wear  the  thorns  in  sweet 
Serenity ;  some  lips  that  bravely  sing 
Of  love  and  hope  and  life  when  eyes  grow  dim, 

And  death,  the  beautiful,  waits  near  the  feet. 

For  neither  height,  nor  depth,  nor  anything 

In  time  or  space,  can  keep  God's  own  from   Him. 


GRANDFATHER. 

BY    ALBION    M.  FELLOWS. 

How  broad  and  deep  was  the  fire-place  old, 
And  the  gray  hearthstone  how  wide! 

There  was  always  room  for  the  old  man's  chair 
By  the  cosy  chimney  side. 

And  all  of  the  children  that  cared  to  crowd 
At  his  knee  in  the  evening-tide. 

Room  for  all  of  the  homeless  ones 

Who  had  nowhere  else  to  go  ; 
Thev  might  bask  at  ease  in  the  grateful  warmth 

And  sun  in  the  cheerful  glow, 
For  grandfather's  heart  was  as  wide  and  warm 

As  the  old  fire-place,  I  know. 

And  he  always  found,  at  his  well-spread  board 

Just  room  for  another  chair; 
There  was  always  rest  for  another  head 

On  the  pillow  of  his  care. 
There  was  always  place  for  another  name 

In  his  trustful  morning  prayer. 

Oh  crowded  world  with  your  jostling  throngs, 

How  narrow  you  grow,  and  small ; 
How  cold,  like  a  shadow  across  the  heart. 

Your  selfishness  seems  to  fall, 
When  I  think  of  that  fire-place,  warm  and  wide, 

And  the  welcome  awaiting  all. 


A    SURFEIT    OF    RHYME. 
SOXNETS  TO  THE  WINGED  WINDS. 

BY    TIIEOPHILUS    VAX    DEREN. 
I. 

Ye  AVinged  Winds,  go  breathe  to  Eglantine 

What  ye  have  heard  me  of  ihat  lady  say  ; 

Ye'll  meet  her  in  her  shady  walks  to  day, 

In  modest  silken  robes,  a  form  divine. 

Tell  her  ye  heard  these  words:     "Thou  art  not  mine,' 

That,  then,  ye  bore  some  holy  tears  away 

From  pallid  cheeks  that  now  no  more  are  gay  — 

Still  in  this  plaintive  strain:     "  But  I  am  thine." 

O,  waft  to  her  the  tidings  of  my  love, 

Soon  let  her  learn  how  much  her  own  I  am  ; 

Bring  music  of  her  voice,  my  heart  to  calm. 

To  raise  my  spirit  up  this  gloom  above. 

Could  I  believe  her  conscious  of  my  care. 

Then,  I  the  wounds  of  hopeless  love  could  bear. 

II. 

Were  I  like  ye,  with  all  my  love,  I  reck 
I'd  wing  away  till  I  had  reached  my  fair; 
I'd  lift  her  ringlet.s  rich  of  auburn  hair, 
That  veil  her  shoulders  white  and  pretty  neck, 
I'd  linger  cautiously  about  her  cheek. 
And,  kissing  tenderly  the  dimple  there, 
I'd  smooth  her  temples  with  a  wondrous  care, 
And  in  her  hazel  eyes  my  bliss  would  seek. 
When  ye  approach  my  angel  at  her  home. 
Ye  can  no  longer,  Winds,  remain  so  wild, 
But  must  to  zephyrs  tempered  be  and  mild. 
And,  in  her  presence,  tremulous  become  — 
And,  could  ye  love  as  I,  yourselves  consume, 
In  yielding  her  your  freshness  and  perfume. 
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SONG  OF  THE   HAMMOCK. 

BY     \V.    P.    XEEDHAM. 


Swinging  in  a  hammock  Down  and  up  and  outward 

Underneath  the  trees,  On  the  summer  breeze, 
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Picking  on  a  mandolin 

Or  a  soft  guitar, 
Floating  in  the  healing 

Smoke  of  my  cigar. 

Thinking  not  of  evil, 

Dreaming  holy  things, 
'Til  the  soft  aiis  stirring 

Sweet  on  subtle  wings, 
Sighing  through  the  branches 

Bear  all  aches  away 
To  the  dim  and  voiceless 

Aisles  of  yesterday. 

Swinging  in  the  garden 

Underneath  the  trees. 
All  among  the  branches 

And  the  birds  and  bees, 
Swinging  out  from  sorrow 

And  away  from  grief. 
As  the  tuneful  murmurs 

Slip  from  leaf  to  leaf. 

Swinging  through  the  mazes 
Of  a  troubled  brain, 

Swinging  thro'  misfortunes 
That  will  come  again  ; 

Floating  out  in  fancies 
To  the  vale  of  rest, 


As  an  infant  sleeping 
On  a  mother's  breast. 

Dreaming  down  thro'  valleys, 

Flushed  with  summer  shine, 
Trailing  over  meadows 

Deep  and  rich  as  wine, 
Where  immortal  blossoms 

Of  the  long  ago 
And  remembered  faces 

Come  again  and  go. 

Sailing  o'er  a  happy 

Undulating  sea, 
To  the  shores  supernal 

Of  eternity  ; 
Where  the  flitting  shadows 

And  the  wizard  streams. 
Come  on  wings  of  healing, 

From  the  land  of  dreams. 

Let  me  swing  forever 

Outward  and  away. 
With  the  tide  of  summer 

To  the  twilight  gray  ; 
Let  me  swing  so  gently 

To  the  doors  of  doom 
In  my  fairy  cradle, 

To  a  starless  gloom. 


PHOSPHOR. 


BY    JOHN     CLARK     RIDPATH. 
I. 

O  golden  Star,  that  flamest  in  the  rift 

Above  the  gates  of  daybreak  —  where  the  sky 

Warms  with  faint  glory  and  the  shadows  drift 
Back  into  night  as  morning  draweth  nigh  — 
I  lift  to  thee  a  reverent  heart  and  eye! 

E'en  as  by  Indus  in  the  ages  old 
The  poet  gazed  o'er  Cashmez-e's  mountain  high. 
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While  Brahma's  shepherds  wended  to  the  fold, 

So  yet  through  mist  of  dawn  we  love  thee,  Star  of  Gold  ! 

II. 

O  glorious  rising  of  a  noble  race ! 

O  far-off  day  of  sky-lore  and  of  song, 
When  Orient  bard  with  rapt  and  radiant  face 

Caught  from  the  star-land  after  vigil  long  — 

As  night  receded  with  her  glittering  throng  — 
The  heavenly  shadow  of  Dyaus  Pitar, 

And  sang  the  Veda  with  prophetic  tongue, 
That  Pentateuch  of  Nature,  while  the  Star 
Of  Morning  blazed  above  Himmaleh's  crest  afar! 

III. 

Happy  the  name  the  great  CJreeks  gave  to  thee. 
Calling  thee  Phosphor      bearer  of  the  light  — 

The  dawn-torch  of  their  star  mythology  ! 
The  Lucifer  who  shut  the  gates  of  night 
O'er  olden  Rome,— or  aftertimes  caught  sight 

Of  Saxon  poacher  in  the  somber  park 

Of  Norman  master  — ere  the  red  day-bright. 

Awoke  old  Chaucer's  robins  from  the  dark. 

Or,  diva  of  the  dawn,  rose,  soared,  and  sang  the  lark! 

IV. 

Here  by  this  rim  of  wood-land  —  where  the  town 

Lies  sleeping  yonder  and  bold  chanticleer 
From  farm-yard  maple  sends  his  challenge  down 

To  knightly  rivals  answering  far  and  near  — 

I  bathe  me  in  this  dewy  atmosphere! 
And,  lo !  the  drama  of  the  day  draws  nigher  ; 

The  life  of  life  is  round  me  everywhere  ! 
The  world  awakes  —  and  pales  thy  golden  fire, 
O  crescent  Star  of  Morn  !  that  climbest  higher,  higher  ! 


All  others  of  the  starry  host  at  last 

Sink  into  darkness  and  a  unclouded  rest; 

Like  failing  lamps  with  shadows  overcast 
Or  spirits  troubled  in  a  land  unblest, 
They  fade  and  vanish  in  the  gloaming  west ! 
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But  thy  bright  course  is  upward  e'en  for  aye, 

Till  heaven's  bridegroom  for  his  bridal  dressed 
Shall  quench  with  glory  thy  benignant  ray, 
And  flood  thy  dying  couch  with  splendors  of  the  day  ! 

VI. 

This,  then,  shall  be  my  spirit's  orison. 

Caught  from  the  sky-land  as  the  east  grows  bright 

With  coming  day,  that  like  the  star  of  dawn 
My  soul  shall  seek  the  zenith  in  its  flight 
Nor  sink  at  last  in  darkness  of  the  night! 

O !  ever  upward  where  the  planets  are, 

Through  constellations  on  the  left  and  right. 

Still  upward,  Soul,  until  the  gates  unbar, 

And  life  be  quenched  in  light  —  like  Phosphor,  Morning  Star. 


SONG. 
Fro7n  "  The  Dream  of  Therese." 

BY     CHARLES    J.    O'mALLEY. 

The  showers  of  April  give  my  pulses  pain, 
So  warm  they  plash  the  little  leaves  that  grow 
Unfolded  at  Love's  touch  within  the  wood. 
Green,  moist,  and  glad  with  life  ;  O,  could 
I  so  be  touched  unto  tlie  heart,  1  know 
I  would  unfold  as  these  beneath  the  rain  — 
Like  those  put  forth,  if  Love  but  touched  me  so. 

Cool  rain,  that  falls  upon  the  budded  ash, 

Or  slips  into  the  hyacinth  harebell's  cup, 

Wedding  her  soul  with  moisture's  freshest  pearls, 

Know'st  not  thou  my  heart's  thirst.     The  grape  unfurls, 

And,  while  the  woodflags  yield  musk  fragrance  up, 

A  maiden  blushing,  caught  in  morn's  wide  sash. 

The  rosy  crabtree  lights  the  downward  scope. 

The  coo  of  doves  among  the  budding  elms 

Strikes  on  my  pulse  as  upon  keys  of  fire. 

And  joy's  sweet  pain  thro'  all  my  being  stirs. 

Should  Love  in  spring  unlock  his  dulcimers 

When  every  leaf  unfolding  wakes  desire? 
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1  hear  a  melody  that  overwhelms 

Sung  in  each  new-born  rose;  yet  peace  is  higher. 

Swung  lamps  of  purple  soft  the  blue-bells  gleam, 

And  cov,  nymph-violets  guard  each  woodland  turn  ; 

Clear  brooks  outlaugh  where  April  sits  and  sings, 

Like  some  white  Dian,  to  her  glad,  wild  things, 

And,  Naiad  breatht,  on  runs  the  maiden  fern 

Along  the  crystal  margin  of  the  stream, 

Where  loit'ring  dewdrops  'mong  the  moist  glooms  burn. 

The  dogwood  blooms  blow  down  in  shattered  tlakes, 

The  dripping  redbud  spills  its  purple  wine 

On  the  white  garments  of  the  April  wood, 

Love,  Faith  and  Song  again  seem  fair  and  good 

And  Life  looks  upward  with  a  face  divine; 

The  fresh,  glad  leaf  beneath  the  rain's  kiss  shakes. 

And  Hope's  cool  rains  fall  into  palms  of  mine. 


SELF. 

BY    MADISON   CAWEFN. 

A  Sufi  debauchee  of  dreams 

Spake  this :     From  sodomite  to  Peri 
Earth  tablets  us ;  we  live  and  are 

Man's  own  long  commentary; 

Is  one  begat  in  Bassora, 

One  lies  in  Damietta  dying  — 

The  plausibilities  of  God 
All  possibles  o'erlying. 

But  burns  the  lust  within  the  flesh  ? 

Hell's  but  an  homily  to  Heaven, — ■ 
Put  then  the  individual  first, 

And  of  thyself  be  shriven. 

Neither  in  adamant  nor  brass 
The  scrutinizing  Eye  records  it ; 

The  arm  is  rooted  in  the  heart. 
The  heart  that  rules  and  lords  it. 
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Be  that  it  is  and  thou  art  all ; 

Anil  what  thou  art  so  thou  hast  written 
Thee  of  the  lutanists  of  Love, 

Or  of  the  torture-smiiten. 


MY    POEM 

BY   J.    V.    II.    KOONS. 

Poem,  sweet  coquettish  thing. 
Fickle,  fair,  and  fleet  of  wing, 

I  pray  thee  stay 

With  me  alway. 

Thou  soul  of  June, 

Thou  art  the  tune 
The  choral  stars  of  morning  sing  ! 
Sweet  Spirit,  round  me  wandering, 

I  hear  thy  voice 
Like  tender  undertones  of  spring 

Saying:     "  Rejoice 
I  come !     I  come  !  "     I  see  thy  face. 
Thy  airy,  fairy  form  of  grace 

Now  advancing,  and  entrancing. 

Then  retreating  and  defeating, 

Reappearing  more  endearing. 
Peeping  o'er  the  hills  at  dawn, 
Flitting  o'er  the  grassy  lawn, 
Sparkling  in  the  drops  of  dew. 
Smiling  in  the  violets  hlue, 
Hiding  in  the  lily  bells, 
Kissing  dainty  pimpernels, 
Laughing  in  my  baby's  eyes, 
Chasing  in  thy  merry  swirls 
Sunlight  thro'  liis  golden  curls. 
Will-'o-th'-wisp,  why  whisper  me 
Ever  thus  to  follow  thee 
From  the  grass  blade  to  the  star, 
Calling  thro'  my  greenwood  trees 
On  the  balmy  evening  breeze  ? 
Watching  thee  I  wait  afar. 
Oft  I  catch  thy  furtive  glances 
In  my  darling's  dreamy  trances, 
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While  her  timid,  rosebud  heart, 
Yet  untouched  by  cupid's  dart. 
Trembles  in  that  twilight  mood, 
That  delightful  interlude, 
As  she  stands  so  bra%'e  and  good 
On  the  brink  of  womanhood, 

Half  revealing. 

Yet  concealing, 

All  her  feeling, 
With  the  mastery  of  art. 

O  the  rapture  thou  dost  bring. 
To  my  soul  the  while  I  sing ! 
Spirit  o'er  me  hovering, 
O/t  thy  tones  seraphic  lift  me 
Into  music  worlds,  and  drift  me 

On  the  shores  of  light  along. 
W^ould  I  could  with  words  enfold  thee. 
That  the  world  might  once  behold  thee, 

O  my  beautiful,  my  song  ! 


MIDSUMMER. 

RY    EVALEEN   STEIN. 

The  harvest  fields  are  newly  shorn. 

And  on  the  yellow  mold 
The  corn-flowers  twinkle  through  the  corn. 

Like  sapphires  set  in  gold. 

In  thronging  flocks  the  finches  feed 

Where  downy  thistles  fly; 
And  all  the  laden  peach-trees^speed 

To  fruitage,  by  and  by. 

Of  ripening  pippins  everywhere 

The  robin  red-breasts  sing. 
And  troops  of  tiger-lilies  flare 

In  bright  mid-blossoming. 

The  trumpet  vines  are  wreaths  of  red, 

And  fine  green  berries  show 
Where  late  the  elder  bushes  shed 

Their  storms  of  bloomy  snow. 
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—  Ah,  me,  how  softly  slipped  away 
The  summer  sands  have  run  ! 

And  yet,  it  seems  but  yesterday 
The  sweet  June  had  begun. 

And  surely  such  a  little  space 

Since  bonny  spring  was  here, 
And  wrought,  from  budding  April's  grace, 

The  May-flowers  of  the  year. 

The  happy  seasons  used  not  so 

To  tarry  here  so  brief  ! 
Nor  seed-time  into  harvest  grow 

So  swift  beyond  belief  ! 

The  summers  haste  more  heedless  now 
Than  summers  did  of  old  ; 

—  But  every  grace  of  bud  and  bough 
My  eager  heart  can  hold. 

There,  richly,  too,  I'll  gather  all 

These  lavish  golden  hours; 
And  then  when  wintry  snow-flakes  fall 

I'll  dream  of  elder-flowers. 


COME    HOME. 


BY    A.    L.    RUTER   DUFOUR. 


Come  home! 
To  the  hearts  that  love 

So  warm  and  true, 
That  long  for  thy  coming, 

As  flowers  for  the  dew; 
Whose  thoughts  ever  wander 

To  thee, —  as  the  course 
Of  the  bright  streamlet  yonder, 

Flows  but  to  one  source. 

Come  home ! 
Ere  the  spirits  that  love  thee, 

In  absence  grow  chill ; 
And  the  brightness  above  thee 

Thy  soul  cease  to  thrill ; 


Or,  thy  skies  should  grow  dark, 
Reft  of  sunlight  and  star, 

And,  like  dove  from  the  ark. 
Find  no  rest  when  afar. 

Come  home ! 
The  soul  thou  art  guiding 

Upon  thy  bold  wing, 
Grows  restless  and  chiding, 

Like  song-birds  in  spring. 
That  impatiently  long 

For  summer's  glad  hours. 
To  pour  out  sweet  song 

'Mid  its  sunshine  and  How'rs. 
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Come  home  !  Many  holy  evangels 

For  lo,  in  thy  absence  Aronnd  ihee  e'er  stay  ; 

All  Nature  grows  sad  ;  And  (iod's  chosen  angels 

It  needs  but  thy  presence  Defend  all  thy  way. 

To  render  her  glad  — 


OCTOBER. 

BY    ANNIE   .(.    FELLOWS. 

Across  the  stubble  fields  the  lazy  breezes  pass, 
From  Autumn  orchards  sloping  Southward  in  thf  sun, 
Where  dropping  from  the  low  hung  branches  one  by  one, 
The  apples  hide  in  tangles  of  the  wind-blown  grass. 
A  warm,  sweet  scent  of  mellow  fruit  fills  all  the  air, 
And  faintly  over  hills  and  hollows  comes  the  cry 
Of  some  shrill  bluejay,  and  its  mate's  far-ofT  reply. 
Like  Ruth,  the  winds  will  go  a-gleaning  bye  and  bve, 
And  gurner  in  the  leaves  till  all  the  woods  are  bare. 

But  now  my  boyhood's  Love  has  come  again  !o  me, — 
October —  in  her  royal  red  and  gold  arrayed  ! 
She  comes  with  glowing  cheeks,  my  dusky  Indian  maid, 
And  all  the  world  seems  bright,  because  so  bright  is  she. 
Unto  her  lips  the  wild  grapes  hold  their  spicy  wine. 
Persimmons,  sweet  and  golden  with  an  early  frost, 
Drop  at  her  feet.     And  where  the  narrow  creek  has  crossed 
The  woods,  and  in  the  ferns  and  liag  its  way  has  lost, 
Blood-red  the  corals  of  the  dogwood  berries  shine. 

And  thus  she  comes,  my  Love  I  lov?d  when  I  was  young! 

We  wander  for  a  little  while  across  the  hills, 

And  as  of  old,  her  sunny  presence  warms  and  fills 

My  heart.     But  like  a  lute  with  one  string  left  unstrung, 

When  I  would  sing  again  the  song  of  other  ye;irs, 

Something  is  lost.     The  harmony  is  incomplete. 

And  though  the  same  old  melody  I  still  repeat, 

One  alto  note  of  joy  is  gone  that  made  it  sweet, 

And  something  trembles  in  the  Autumn  haze  like  tears. 


OUR  FLAG. 

BY    SUSIE    RENNICK. 

The  wind  is  high  and  on  its  breast 
Behold!     The  colors  flv, 
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And  folding  o'er  its  lofty  crest 

The  beacon  tips  the  sky. 
From  right  to  left,  on  every  side, 

It  flutters  in  the  breeze; 
Now,  very  low,  its  staff  to  hide, 

Then  npvvard,  o'er  the  trees. 

Its  three  and  forty  stars  will  shine 

Upon  their  field  of  blue. 
And  shield  that  humble  home  of  thine; 

And  guard  thy  children  too. 
Of  all  the  ensigns  on  the  land 

None  fairer  may  you  see 
'  Than  that  that  graces  Freedom's  hand, 

And  bles.ses  you  and  me. 

From  tyranny's  strong  hand  of  power 

And  oftpression's  wanton  chains 
It  holds  most  sacred  as  its  dower 

Thy  fealty,  but  disdains 
No  valiant  patriot  in  the  land. 

Who  claims  this  as  his  home. 
But  with  a  firm  and  trusty  hand 

Will  shelter  all  who  come. 

Then  hoist  the  banner,  let  it  wave, 

And  shout  ye  brave  and  true ; 
Did  not  your  sires  die  to  save 

This  flag,  red,  white  and  blue? 
And,  as  the  years  go  sweeping  by 

And  break  this  veteran  band. 
Your  sons  the  flag  will  carry  high. 

For  God  and  native  land. 


WILD   FLOWERS. 

BY    L.    MAY    WHEELER. 

The  fairest  flowers  that  b'oom  on  earth 
Grow  not  in  gardens  tilled  and  soiled, 

But  far  in  field,  by  mead  and  brook, 
Where  onl}'  nature's  hand  hath  toiled. 
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On  mountain  tops,  and  in  the  vales, 

In  woodlands  wild,  in  stragglii.g  street, 
From  rifted  rocks,  on  pebbly  shores. 

Fair  flowers  bloom  in  fragrance  sweet. 

No  human  hand  eer  limned  such  hues 

As  gleam  upon  the  floweret  wild, 
In  burnished  gold,  and  purple's  blue, 

And  old  rose  tints,  in  contrast  mild. 

The  wooing  warmth  of  soft  spring  days, 

The  summer's  kis.ses  of  rain  and  dew, 
Touches  of  breeze  to  the  budding  bloom. 

Give  the  wild  flower  its  wondrous  hue. 


DOLCE   FAR   NIENTE. 

P.Y    BELLE    BREMER. 

^^'here  the  Spanish  Bayonet  riistles, 
By  the  side  of  the  stilly  lagoon. 
With  the  gray  mess  over  me  swaying, 
And  the  mocking-birds  singing  in  tune, 
I  lie  in  the  tose-scented  silence 
On  the  lap  of  the  passionate  South, 
My  hea'd  pillowed  soft  on  her  bosom. 
And  her  breath  going  over  my  mouth. 

Overhead  the  while  clouds  are  sailing, 
In  a  flotilla  fair  going  by. 
Away  from  some  mist-covered  harbor, 
To  a  port  where  the  shadow -lands  lie ; 
The  wind  stirs  the  Cherokee  roses 
With  the  softest  of  satiny  beat, 
And  crinkles  the  darkening  water 
Of  the  sleepy  lagoon  at  my  feet 

The  curtains  of  evening  are  lifted. 
Pinned  back  by  a  great  yellow  star, 
And  away,  in  the  wall  of  the  west-land, 
Is  a  luminous  window  ajar. 
Revealing  a  beautiful  picture. 
Rivaled  never  by  painter  of  old  — 
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With  the  autograph  sign  of  the  Master 
Traced  over  the  ciTnvas  of  gold. 

In  my  soul  a  grand  inspiration 
Is  stirring,  in  rhythmical  chiine, 
But  ever  the  mocking  bird's  singing 
Tangles  in  with  the  wonderful  rhyme, 
And  I  long  to  copy  the  poem, 
But  though  over  and  over  I  try, 
Elusive,  it  slips  from  rae,  fading, 
Like  the  picture  up  thei'e  in  the  sky. 


THE   MAN   CHILD. 


BY    CHARLES    DENNIS. 


William  Henry  Mcllvaine  — 
There  he  lies  uj)()n  her  knee, 
One  month  of  life's  mystery  ; 
Blue  eyes  wandering  to  the  pane, 
Musical  with  summer  rain  — 
This  small  body,  scarce  a  span, 
With  the  title  of  a  man  ; 
Strange,  incongruous  refrain  — 
William  Henry  Mcllvaine. 

William  Henry  Mcllvaine  — 
Down  the  vista  of  the  years 
Mother's  eyes  through  happy  tears 

Sees  no  baby  of  a  span, 

But  a  mighty,  bearded  man  ; 
Fruitage  of  a  noble  youth. 
With  a  soul  as  white  as  truth; 

On  her  proud  heart  falls  thestiain — 

William  Henry  Mcllvaine. 


William  Henry  Mcllvaine  — 
There's  no  strangeness  to  her  sense 
In  the  syllables  so  tense, — 

For  this  great  and  sounding  name 

Shall  enfold  a  heroe's  fame. 
In  upon  her  raptured  soul 
Flows  the  chime  in  olissful  toll, 

Strong  and  sweet  to  heart  and  brain — 

William  Henry  Mcllvaine. 

William  Henry  Mcllvaine  — 

With  tiiose  blinking  eyes  of  blue. 
What  do  you  propose  to  do, 

In  the  years  that  are  to  come? 

What,  no  answer?  you  are  dumb  ! 
Shall  the  mother's  dream  be  true  — 
All  she  hopes  and  prays  for  you  ? 

Sad  or  joyful  the  refrain  — 

William  Henry  Mcllvaine? 


AN   INTERNATIONAL   EPISODE. 

BY    DAVin    STARR   JOKDON. 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending, 
Across  her  bosom  white  as  spray. 


Q>('h.uzyl^^t2t?^dTi^^    >^2^.i£7 
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Advanced  the  flower  of  Boston  maidens 
To  greet  the  King  Kalakaua. 

In  his  dark  iiand  two  jewelled  fingers 

One  moment  rest;  then,  turn  away. 
Another  comes  witli  silken  rustle 

To  greet  the  King  Kalakaua. 

'Tis  all,  and  yet  those  white  hands  meeting 

Across  a  bosom  white  as  spray, 
Those  rustling  robes  and  soft  eyes  flashing 

Remained  with  King  Kalakaua. 

And  now  the  morning  red  is  dawning 

O'er  thousand- masted  Boston  Bay, 
AVhile  in  the  passage-ways  are  yawning 

The  suite  of  King  Kalakaua. 

And  she,  her  triumphs  unreoounted. 

In  her  fair  boudoir  sweet  as  day, 
Dreams  of  the  far-off  Sandwich  Islands 

And  the  dark  King  Kalakaua. 

Alas  !  by  social  laws  thus  severed. 

By  half  the  blue  Pacific's  spray, 
The  maiden's  now  a  dress-reformer. 

And  dead  is  King  Kalakaua. 

And  on  his  tomb-stone  stands  the  legend 

"  Hicjaeel  co/pu.s  Rex  Hmvaii, 
But  in  the  heart  of  distant  Boston, 

The  soul  of  King  Kalakaua  !  " 


SUCCESS. 

BY    MARGARET    HOLMES    BATES. 

One  single  ra}'  of  golden  sunshine  breaking 
Across  the  shadcws  of  perpetual  night  ; 

One  single  note  of  song  the  silence  waking 

When  worlds  are  sleeping  'neath  the  winter's  blight. 

So  fell  a  glory,  gracious,  warm  and  tender, 
About  rae  when  the  days  had  darkest  grown ; 
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For  one  blest  moment  I  knew  all  the  splendor 
Of  triumph  such  as  only  victors  crown. 

And  though  the  gleam  of  light  was  evanescent, 
Elusive  as  the  restless  wing  of  tiuie, 

An  after-glow  still  rests  upon  the  t>resent 

And  makes  each  menial  task  a  thihg sublime. 

And  ever  this  shall  be  my  spirit's  guerdon 
As  on  her  rough  and  toilsome  way  she  plods, 

One  precious  moment  she  cast  down  her  burden, 
And  stood  within  the  presence  of  the  gods. 


LET'S   SHAKE. 

BY    \V.   H.   VENAliLE. 

You  thouglit  you  would  take  me,  you  say,  by  surprise! 
You  rascal!  I  knew  you  the  moment  my  eyes 
Lighted  on  your  old  {ihiz,  Bill.     I  couldn't  mistake 
Your  voice  nor  your  uiotions.     How  are  you? 

Let's  shake  ! 
You  are  a  friend  ihat  sticks  to  his  friend, 
Living  or  dying,  world  without  end  ; 
Through  flood  and  through  fire  I'd  go  for  your  sake. 
Give  us  your  hand  here,' old  fellow, 

Let's  shake ! 
Don't  it  beat  all  ?     Now  why  did  you  wire 
Me  not  to  expect  you,  you  rueasureless  liar  ? 
Come  up  to  my  den,  and  by  jolly,  we'll  make 
A  night  of  it  talking  of  old  times  — 

Let's  shake ! 
How  have  you  been  ?     Let  me  look  in  your  face; 
Have  you  won,  have  you  lost,  in  life's  dusty  race? 
Have  you  knocked  the  persimmons  and  taken  the  cake? 
No?     Here  is  my  wallet  —  we'll  share  it  — 

Let's  shake  ! 
Here  is  my  heart  —  it  is  truer  than  gold ; 
Hotter  it  grows  as  the  world  waxes  cold ; 
Come,  tell  me  your  troubbs,  and  let  me  partake 
Your  inmost  perplexities,  William  — 

Let's  shake! 
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Tell  me  your  sorrows,  and  talk  of  your  joys  ; 
Don't  you  remember  the  days  we  were  boys? 
What  has  become  of  Sam,  Tom,  Joe  and  Jake? 
Shake  to  their  memory,  brother, 

Let's  shake! 
Say,  are  you  married,  or  are  you  in  love? 
Speak  out,  for  you  know  we  are  like  hand  and  glove; 
I  used  to  think  you  and  Belle  Esmond  would  wed. 
Yes,  yes,  as  I  wrote  you,  the  baby  is  dead  ; 
I  thought  for  awhile  that  my  wife's  heart  would  break  ; 
Your  hand,  dear  old  comrade — don't  mind  me, 

Let's  shake ! 
God  bless  you  I  I'm  awfully  glad  you  are  here. 
Y'^ou  must  not  make  fun  of  this  womanish  tear; 
'Twas  only  a  baby,  scarce  two  Aprils  old. 
But,  Billy,  I  tell  you,  they  do  get  a  hold 
Of  the  heart-strings,  these  babies,  and  since  ours  went, 
Wliy,  some  how  or  other,  we're  not  quite  content 
With  this  planet;  but  when  all  earth's  worry  and  strife 
Are  over,  I  hope  we  may  strike  a  new  life 
Up  yonder,  where  hearts  never  iuinger  nor  ache. 
You'll  give  me  the  grip  there,  old  fellow  — 

We'll  shake! 


SONNET  — AFTER  DECORATION. 

HY    BEN.J.    S.    PAKKKK. 

The  crowds  are  gone,  the  wreathes  lie  withering; 

The  hymns  are  hushed  and  darkness  and  the  dead 

Are  mute  companions  where  were  lately  shed 

The  tears  of  women  and  the  Howers  of  spring. 

O,  tears  and  Howers  and  eloijuence  that  bring 

That  dreadful  past  back  on  love's  wounded  wing 

And  lead  us  where  our  heroes  fought  and  bled, 

Ye  faint  and  fail  as  fails  each  transient  thing; 

But  each  old  mother  following  back  the  thread 

Of  quickened  memory  to  the  curly  head 

She  pillowed  on  her  bosom  ere  she  read 

Of  war  and  tumult  in  the  land  or  said 

"  Go  forth  my  son  ! "  speaks  through  her  tears  again, 

"The  Nation  still  needs  mothers  to  bequeath  it  men." 
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POETICAL  DISCUSSION. 


THE  CLAM    VS.   THE   APrLE. 

[Dr.  H.  W.Taylor  and  Dr.  Eidpath  were  assigned  places  in  this  discus- 
sion, but  through  a  niisiinder.standing  had  written  nothing  for  it.  They 
made  ample  amends,  however,  by  a  delightfully  humorous  impromptu  dia- 
logue which  it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  in  word  and  effect. —  The 
Editor.] 

lxDi.\SAPOLis,  July  7,  1890. 
My  Dear  Ben  : 

I  aiu  very  glad  to  be  able  to  reproduce  ray  screed  without  difficulty,  and  herewith  for- 
ward it.     As  to  uiy  condition  I  have  to  mark  thtse 

'  SIGNS    OF     APPRO.\CHING    IMBECILITY. 

My  nose  crooks  a-Jew,  « 

My  mouth  gapes  ajar, 
My  hairs  wa.x  a-few, 

My  ears  lop  afar. 
My  brows  bend  awry, 

My  joints  creak  a-raw, 
My  eyes  weep  a-cry. 

My  tongue  runs  a-jaw  I 

Truly  yours,  D.  L.  Paise. 


FOR  THE  CLAM. 

[  Venus  ^lercenaria.l 

Poets  have  oft  the  charms  of  Veiuis  sung, 

And  knights  for  her  their  titled  gore  have  shed, 

And  music's  soul-inspiring  strains  have  rung, 

And  painters,  too,  their  choicest  tints  have  spread. 

They  sang  of  Venus,  goddess  of  delight ; 

They  welcomed  wound.s  for  loveliness  so  rare; 
They  .swept  the  harp-strings  to  her  beauty  bright ; 

They  WListed  pigment  on  her  matchless  hair. 

They  rave  of  Venus  rising  from  the  wave, 
(  My  Venus  issues  from  the  sea  afar  ! ) 

Of  eyes,  and  brow,  and  neck  and  lips  they  rave, 
(  My  Venus,  too,  has  lips  bi valvular! ) 

In  depths  of  ocean  did  my  Venus  lie 

And  gape  in  wide-mouthed  wonder  at  the  ships, 
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And  dreamed  of  chowder  in  the  by-and-by 

And  long  drawn  kisses  rained  from  ardent  lips. 

My  Venus  has  no  niche  in  sculpture's  fane, 

Strikes  no  high  C  in  song  or  aria, 
Consumes  no  pigment,  has  no  courtiers  slain, 

Her  name  is  Venus  Mercenaria. 

— [  D.  L.  Paine. 
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RESPONSE   FOR  THE  APPLE. 

O,  daffodils,  cowslips,  dandelions,  clover, 

How  beautiful,  how  spiritual  your  sweet  lives  shine. 

Do  you  think  one  could  find  if  he  searched  the  world  over. 
If  he  delved  into  mountains  or  sought  in  the  mine, 

If  he  dived  in  the  ocean,  old  ocean's  deep  lair, 
A  beauty,  a  happiness  with  yours  to  compare? 

Short  are  your  days  while  the  bright  birds  are  singing. 

Swift  do  you  pass  while  fleet  time  is  winging, 
But  the  harmony  and  truth  your  brief  lives  inspire, 

Are  soothing  as  the  music  of  an  angel's  lyre. 
The  bee  hums  his  sweet  song  to  you  all  the  while. 

The  butterfly  lives  in  your  smile. 

The  song  birds  are  cheered  by  your  rapturous  beauty; 

Childhood  learns  from  you  life's  lesson  of  duty  ; 
Age  recalls  vouth's  inspiring  spring. 

And  is  gladdened  by  memories  which  apple  blooms  bring  ; 
On  graves  are  laid  the  flow'ry  emblems  of  love, 

And  the  scent  of  the  roses  attends  us  above. 

— [  31.  L.  Andreus. 


QUESTION   AND   ANSWER. 


BY    BEXJ.    S.    PARKER    AND    LEE   O.    HARRIS. 


QUESTION. 


Can  you  tell  me,  old  man,  why  our  hearts  are  still  light, 
And  to  gladness  and  song  we  incline  ? 
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I  thought  men  grew  old  when  their  heads  became  white 
And  our  souls  then  discarded  the  Nine. 

REPLY. 

If  the  heart  hath  a  song  when  its  spring  time  appears, 

And  it  yield  to  the  Muse's  control, 
Why  should  it  be  mute  when  the  Autumn  of  years 

Hath  ripened  the  fruit  of  the  soul? 

The  hand  of  the  minstrel  may  tremble  with  age. 

And  his  harp  may  be  sadly  unstrung, 
But  memory  tenderly  turneth  the  page 

And  the  music  forever  is  young. 

QUESTION. 

Can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  the  fields  are  more  green. 
And  the  flowers  gain  in  beauty  each  year? 

I  can't  make  it  out,  but,  full,  calm  and  serene, 
I  acknowledge  this  truth,  with  a  tear. 

That  as  pride  falls  away  and  old  fallacies  fade, 

And  an)bition  sinks  low  in  the  dust, 
Love  maketh  us  bold  where  we  once  were  afraid. 

And  our  doubts  are  but  shadows  of  trust. 

EEPLY. 

On  the  pathway  we  tread,  while  the  passions  endure, 

Lieth  dust  from  our  hurrying  feet, 
But  the  rain-drops  of  sorrow  can  render  it  pure, 

Then  the  fields  and  the  flowers  grow  sweet. 

We  pass  from  the  brambles  ambition  hath  strewn, 

And  the  roses  of  pride  fall  away. 
But  low  in  the  vale  where  we  journey  are  sown 

The  lilies  of  love  by  the  way. 

Ambition  and  pride,  like  a  story  long  told, 
Shall  fade  as  the  passions  grow  chill ; 

But  the  love  and  the  song  can  never  be  old, 
Till  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  still. 
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POEM   BY   SEVEN   GENTLEMEN. 


IN  SUMMER  TIME. 

I. 

In  summer  lime — 

I  love  to  dream  among  the  trees, 

And  whisper  some  old-fashioned  rhyme, 
And  watch,  high  in  the  quiet  sky. 
The  lazv  clouds  of  summer  time. 

—[William  Alfred  Hough. 

II. 

In  summer  time — 

I  love  to  lounge  with  pipe  and  book 

In  coatless  indolence  all  day,  ^ 

Down  hy  the  brook  where  kind  trees  shade 
The  water  where  the  minnows  play. 

— [  W.   W.  Pj'rimmer. 

III. 

In  summer  time  — 

I  love  iced  drinks;  I  love  the  dance 

Of  cool-winged  elves  among  the  leaves; 
Or  love-tones  tapping  like  sweet  bells 
That  fancy  thro'  my  slumber  weaves. 

— [Richard  Lew  Duvgon. 

IV. 

In  summer  time,  at  flush  of  noon, 
I  love  my  discord,  hate  your  tune: 
I  love  your  song,  forget  my  rhyme, 
At  evening  sweet  in  summer  time. 
I  shout  your  song,  forget  rny  rhyme, 
When  birds  and  bees  together  chime. 
At  morning's  blush  in  summer  time. 

— [Benj.  S.  Parker. 

V. 

In  summer  time  : — 

I  love  to  lie,  with  half-shut  eye. 
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Where  summer  sweets  bivouac, 
And  drink,  drink  to  the  very  sky 

From  Nature's  sweet  kodak; 
And  listen  to  the  winged  feet 

Of  joys  that  seem  the  best, 

When  angels  press  the  button 

And  dreams  do  all  the  rest. 

— [  W.  P.  Needham. 

VI. 

In  suQimer  time,  as  thoughtful  boy,  I  read 

That  grand  old  gem,  Milton's  "  Lost  Paradise,  " 
And  next  in  Heman's  "  Modern  Greece"  was  led, 
,  To  call  her  genius,  brightest  in  the  skies: 

And  now  I  love,  in  shimmer's  twilight  hour, 

In  that  old  arm  chair,  dearest  to  my  heart, 
To  muse  upon  the  poet's  rhyme,  and  power, 
,  And  read  aloud  their  precious  "gems  of  art," 
Now  these  aside,  with  Quaker  grace,  on  time 
I  gladly  listen  to  your  lovely  rhyme. 

— \_Newton  A.  Trueblood — "Frank  Winter.^' 

VII. 

"  In  summer  time  !  "     In  summer  time. 

What  awful  loads  of  awful  rhyme 

The  poets  waste  on  summer  time  ! 

Yet  spite  of  cares  that  me  perplex  ; 

In  spite  of  heat  and  flies  that  vex  ; 

In  spite  of  wild  cyclonic  wrecks; 

And  storms  of  rain  and  hail  that  smite 

Our  fruit  and  corn-land,  left  and  right, 

I  too  join  in  and  cast  my  mite 

(  Be  sure  the  printer  spells  it  right !  ) 

Into  the  common  fund  of  rhyme 

Which  sings  the  praise  of  "  summer  time.  " 

— [  Wm.   W.  H.  MeCurdy. 


THE  -DISAPPOINTED   POET. 


He  dreamed  of  wealth,  he  dreamed  of  fame, 
And  so  he  writ  and  writ; 
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His  cash  got  low,  but  all  the  same, 
He  writ,  and  writ,  and  writ. 

Through  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat 

He  faltered  not  a  bit, 
And  had  no  time  to  drink  or  eat, 

But  writ,  and  writ,  and  writ. 

He  made  the  sun  to  shine  at  night  — 

And  never  cared  a  whit; 
(  His  song  required  a  rhyme  for  sight ; ) 

And  thus  he  writ,  and  writ. 

The  e3'es  of  maidens  true  and  rare 

Were  praised  without  permit : 
A  curse  went  through  the  earth  and  air, 

But  still  he  writ,  and  writ. 

To  hoodoo  all  the  universe 

He  tried  for  quite  a  bit; 
And  all  the  world  moved  like  a  hearse, 

And  yet  he  writ,  and  writ. 

A  spell  grew  on  the  land  and  sea. 

He  took  no  note  of  it ; 
The  milky  way  put  in  a  plea. 

But  still  he  writ,  and  writ. 

The  moon  grew  wan  with  constant  use. 

The  Dog  Star  had  a  fit, 
And  all  the  angry  floods  broke  loose, 

But  still  he  writ  and  writ. 

He  wrote  by  pound,  or  yard,  or  perch, 

And  sought  but  this,  to- wit: 
That  rhyme  should  not  be  in  the  lurch 

Whene'er  he  writ  and  writ. 

He  withered  like  a  mullin  stalk.  — 

The  Sausagetown  Gazette 
Endeavored  with  its  talky  talk 

To  soothe  the  battered  pet. 

A  sheriff  seized  his  manuscript, 
A  half  a  ton  or  more, 
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And  how  the  junk  man  swore  and  ript, 
And  ript,  and  swore,  and  swore, 

Because  he  could  not  sell  the  stuff 

At  any  living  price  — 
For  angel  food  is  not  enough 

To  fill  up  men  or  mice. 

He  all  the  haunts  of  man  forsook. 

In  disappointment  sore, 
And  wore  a  dismal,  martyred  look 

"  All  buttoned  up  before.  " 

And  so  he  pined  and  pined  away, 

In  manhood's  early  bloom, 
And  on  a  cold,  cold  winter's  day 

His  ghost  went  up  the  flume. 

He  went  right  straight  thro'  heaven's  gate 

And  thought  his  troubles  o'er ; 
But  oh,  alas !     Ah,  cruel  fate, 

'Twas  only  worse;  and  more. 

They  locked  him  in  a  golden  cage 

With  diamond  hinges  set — 
This  nectar  coated  hero,  sage 

Of  th'  Sausagetown  Gazette. 

"Alas!  Alas!"  the  angels  said 

"  This  holy  man  has  writ  —  " 
And  then  a  stern  decree  was  read 

That  he  must  surely  quit. 

"  For  should  you  write  your  music  here  — 

Your  burning  heart's  desire. 
Commotions  wild  would  shake  our  sphere 

And  even  rend  the  choir.  " 

— [  IF.  P.  Needham. 

II. 

A  soft  and  sappy-headed  fool  am  I, 

No  moi'e  —  no  less  —  a  dull,  distempered  ass, 

To  waste  my  heart  on  verses  doomed  to  die. 
Before  the  dew  has  dried  upon  the  grass  ; 
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To  sil  here  scrawling  sonnets  in  the  shade, 

What  profits  it  —  when  yonder  stands  the  world 

Religiously  pursuing  its  old  trade 

Ol  hissing,  with  its  long  goose-neck  upcurled. 

Alas  1  the  poets  are  the  scorned  of  earth  ! 

The  ages  harden  as  the  years  unfold. 
And  beauty  fails,  and  nothing  is  of  worth 

Save  gold  —the  glitter  and  the  greed  of  gold  ; 
Look  on  yon  critic,  swaggering  and  lean, 

Lean-witted  and  lean-hearted  !  at  his  nod 
The  lutes  are  silent  — and  the  bards  are  seen 

To  bend  their  backs  and  bawl  beneath  his  rod. 

Lol  scienc3  cometh  with  uplifted  tail. 

And  horns  in  air,  and  bellowings  deep  and  loud. 
Before  whose  plunging  bulk  the  poets  pale 

And  slink  in  terror  from  the  jibing  crowd  ; 
The  lilting  Lilliputians  of  the  land 

Go  snarling  to  their  homes  remote  and  dark. 
With  barely  enough  spirit  left  to  stand 

Upon  their  hind  legs  in  the  grass  and  bark. 

The  poet's  occupation  now  is  gone. 

And  in  his  stead  the  panting  pugilist 
Wipes  off  his  brow,  to  bind  the  bay  upon 

Which  he  hath  plucked  with  his  potential  fist : 
Farewell,  old  Shakespeare  —  Homer,  and  the  rest, 

Farewell,  ye  pipers,  cheerless  and  bereft ; 
The  wine  of  fancy  from  the  world  is  pressed, 

And  only  the  dry  pomace  now  is  left. 

— [J.  X  Matkews. 


A  POEM  BY  NINE  LADIES. 


FACT   AND   FANCY. 

Tell  me  poet,  which  in  Nature's  necromancy 
Has  wrought  the  best,  prosy  fact  or  artful  fancy? 

— [M.  L.  Andrews. 
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Fancy  comes  and  g03S,  as  the  river  ebbs  and  flows, 
But  fact,  like  a  wave-washed  rock,  remains  and  stancber  grows. 

— [7c?a  May  Davia. 

God  wills  a  world,  and  Fact  he  builds  it 
And  Fancy  takes  her  brush  and  gilds  it. 

— [Belle  Bremer. 

Now,  as  ever,  in  rough  Fact  the  true  life  lingers, 
Waiting  for  the  quickening  touch  of  Fancy's  fingers. 

— [J.  V.  H.  Koons. 

A  poetical  fancy  delights  us,  when  handled  with  skill  and  tact. 
But  the  poems  that  live  forever  are  those  which  are  founded  on  fact. 

— [Ida  A.  Harper. 

Fact!  O  Fact,  thy  presence  is  ever  around  us  to  crush  ! 
But  up  o'er  the  mists  and  the  darkness,  on  pinions  of  Fancy  we  rush. 

— [Hannah  E.  Darix. 

Ask  the  barefoot  boy  if  Christmas  bells  still  jingle 
As  when  gay  Lapland  steeds  brought  old  Kris  K ingle. 

— [M.  Sears  Brooks. 

Tell  me.  Seer,  from  lofty  mountain  gazing. 
Where  on  hill  or  plain,  is  new  light  dazing? 

— [Minnetta  Taylor. 

Facts  in  our  lives,  like  mountains  rugged  to  the  view. 
At  Fancy's  touch  melt  into  mists  of  rosy  hue. 

— [L.  May  Wheeler. 


THE  DISGUSTED  READER. 


BY    J.    N.    MATTHEWS. 


I  stole  upon  a  stranger  where  lie  lay 

Stretched  out  within  a  hammock,  one  bright  day, 

Turning  the  dainty  pages  of  a  book 
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That  had  to  me  a  most  familiar  look  — 

A  volume  very  like  the  one  in  which 

We  tind  the  works  of  Prentice,  rare  and  rich,  — 

In  fact,  I  half-\vay  fancied  I  could  hear 

The  rolling  cadence  of  the  "  Closing  Year,  " 

And  once,  forsooth,  felt  sure  tluit  I  had  seen 

The  poet's  pretty  lines  "To  Yirgiline." 

To  watch  the  reader  solely  was  my  aim. 

And  trace  upon  his  face  the  tender  Hame 

Of  swift  emotions  as  his  tranced  eyes 

Drank  from  those  lucent  pools  of  Paradise. 

Breathless,  I  crouched  there,  unperceived,  to  learn 

By  ohservation,  how  a  bard  might  turn 

The  commtm  mind  away  from  mortal  strife 

To  contemplations  of  a  larger  life. 

Although  from  where  I  sat,  I  could  not  share 

The  glory  of  the  pages  open  there, 

I  felt  thro'  all  my  blood  the  pleasing  train 

Of  transports  trembling  in  that  reader's  brain  ; 

Oh,  how  I  (luivered  in  my  joy  to  think 

From  what  pure  depths  the  poorest  soul  could  drink! 

I  watched  him,  and  I  listened  long  and  well, 

To  catch  the  crowding  comments  as  they  fell. 

Rich-laden  from  his  mouth—  great  pearls  of  pruise. 

In  clusters  dangling  on  each  word  and  phrase. 

I  watched  him!  and  by  all  my  heart  holds  dear, 

By  all  my  hopes  hereafter,  I  aver, 

I  saw  him  snarl,  and  marked  a  sullen  sneer 

Escape  his  lips,  and  then  I  heard  him  hiss. 

Between  his  teeth,  "O,  d n  such  trash  as  this!  " 

Then  came  a  pause,  where  I  could  ill  desist 

To  punctuate  his  slanders  with  my  fist  — 

To  teach  the  wretch,  in  place  of  scoflfs  and  flings, 

A  due  respect  for  Prentice  when  he  sings 

But  soon  a  sound  of  breathing,  thick  and  deep, 

Assured  me  that  the  scoundrel  was  asleep,— 

And  as  I  rose,  designing  to  depart, 

Disgusted  from  the  spot,  and  sick  at  heart. 

The  book  slipped  from  the  sleeper's  hand,  alas! 

And  fiuttered  down  before  me  on  the  grass; 

I  stooped  and  clutched  it  with  a  smothered  groan. 

The  book  I  took  for  Prentice  ivu^s  my  own  !  ! 
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POEM   BY   DIFFERENT    AUTHORS. 


IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING. 

In  strawberry  time  or  witli  peaches  and  cream  I'll  bet  you  four  dollars  it  is. 

—[Benj.  S.  Parker. 

But  not  in  July  when  there's  no  peace  for  the  Hy,  and  one's  brains  are  all  in 
a  sizz. 

— [M.  L.  Andrews. 

By  white  lilied  lakes,  go  'way  with  your  fly,  for  life  (.s  worth  living  altho' 

'tis  July ! 

—[E.  S.  L.  Thompson. 

If  life  is  worth  living  in  such  killing  weather,  then  let  us  live  on  till  we  die. 

— [  W.  P.  yeedltam. 

Nor  grumble  like  cowards,  but  all  pull  together,  or  quit  earth  at  once  for  the 
sky. 

— [J.  V.  H.  Koom. 

'Tis  hardly  worth  living  if  bullets  must  whiz  when  least  you  expect  'em  too 
close  to  your  "  phiz.  " 

—[J.  N.  Mathews. 

Is  life  worth  living?  you're  really  tuo  kind,  but  I'll  wait  till  I'm   through  to 
make  up  viy  mind. 

— [//.  W.  Taylor. 

I  vote  yes,  but  just  now  I'm  certain  I  would  vote  no  if  in  hades  the  fishing 

were  good. 

— [  IF.   IF.  Pfrimmer. 

Of  course  it  is,  why  should  it  not?     1  like  long  days  and  those  red  hot. 

— [^Herman  Rare. 

It  seems  to  me  it  much  depends  on  how  we  live  and  for  what  ends. 

— [^Clnrence  A.  Biiskirk: 

Oh  yes!  but  like  the  rose's  breath  it  sweetest  is  when  nearest  death. 

— [Lee  0.  Harns. 

Life  is  an  April  day  with  tears  and  sighs  and  laughter,  biit  whether  it's 
worth  living  depends  on  what  comes  after. 

— [  117//  A.  Homjh. 
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Is  life  worth  tlu^  living  ?  in  earnest  or  jest  each  lias  answered  the  question 
as  seemeth  him  best. 

-[ 

At  least  for  the  inoinent  we'll  banish  all  fear,  and  join  with   the  gayest,  life 
is  worth  living  here. 


Tliere's  a  week  in  July,  and  it  comes  every  year,  when  life  bubbles  up  to  the 
brim. 

-[ 

Why  ask  me  to  plunge  into  Castaly's  fount,  for  I'm  wholly  unable  to  swim. 

— [Charles  r)envis. 

Oh  !  in  .Spring  Fountain  Park  on  Eagle  Lake  Side,  the  sorrows  of  life  we 
forget. 

For  who  would  look  down  on  life  with  a  frown,  when  there  kindred  spirits 

have  met. 

—[.1.  J.  F.  Johnston. 

Yes,  love  makes  life  worth  living,  death  worth  dying. 

— [  W.  H.  Yenahk. 

If  our  live,-?   with  their  livings  are  not  worth  the  living,  then  was  God  with 
omnipotence  false  in  the  giving. 

On  life's  graded  railway  we  travel  with  [ileasure,  and  beg  the  conductor  to 
give  us  more  lei-ure. 

—[.7.  De  Win  CoiKjhIin. 

We  hasten  our  journey  to  St.  Peter's  gate  because  on  our  tickets  he  reads 
second  rate. 

— \_M<irfj}ierite  Eleanor  Simpson. 

When   life  bubbles  up   at  the  point  of  the  pen  what  writer  would  wish  to  be 
dead  ? 

— [Ida  May  Daris. 
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VOLUNTARIES. 


*  ECHOES   FROM   ERIN. 

BY    ANNIE   J.    FELLOWS. 

Across  the  "  Purple  Mountain  "  I  hear  a  bugle  call, 
And  down  the  rocks,  like  water,  the  echoes  leap  and  fall, 
One  note  alone  can  startle  the  voices  of  the  peaks 
And  waken  songs  of  Erin,  whene'er  the  bugle  s|»eaks. 

They  call  and  call  and  call, 

Until  the  voices  all 

Ring  down  the  dusky  hollows, 

And  in  the  distance  fall. 

Methinks  like  Purple  Mountain,  the  past  will  sometimes  rise. 
And  memory's  call  awaken  its  echoing  replies. 
Within  the  tower  of  Shandon  again  the  bells  will  sway. 
And  follow  with  their  ringing,  the  Lee  upon  its  way. 

And  chime  and  chime  and  chime 

Where  ivy  tendrils  climb. 

Till  bells  and  river  mingle 

To  sound  the  silvery  rhyme. 

Again  the  daisied  grasses  beside  the  castle  walls 
Will  stir  with  softest  sighing  to  hear  the  wind's  footfalls. 
And  through  the  moss  grown  abbey,  along  Killarney's  shore, 
The  melodies  of  Erin  will  echo  evermore. 

And  roll  and  roll  and  roll. 

Till  spirit  bells  shall  toll 

The  nnisic  of  the  uplands 

Unto  the  listening  soul. 


THE   CHILD  SINGER. 

BY    SALLIE    MARGARET   O'mALLEY. 

He  sang  a  song  upon  the  street, 

A  little  wandering  minstrel  boy; 
A  song  of  home,  a  song  so  sweet 


••'Atone  place  in  the  road  that  leads  to  "  Purple  Mountains"  tourists  are  met  by  a 
bugler  who  awakens  a  countless  succession  of  echoes  by  one  low  note. 
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It  checked  the  careless  look  of  joy 

On  many  a  face  that  passed  his  way, 

Along  the  street  one  summer's  dny. 

I  heard  his  heart-cry  in  his  song 

For  home,  dear  home  beyond  the  sea ; 
His  dark  eyes  swept  the  selfish  throng. 

His  pleading  tongue  sang  Italie  ; 
His  soul  saw  those  he  loved  and  rang 

In  sighs  along  the  song  he  sang, 

Yet  we  who  lecture  in  our  halls 

Against  the  crime  of  servitude, 
And  hear,  with  pride,  the  voice  that  calls 

Us,  saviors  of  the  multitude. 
Will  smile,  and  ca'l  it  classic  art 

To  hear  a  f-ong  that  breaks  a  heart. 

The  little  souls  tha^  cry  to  God 

In  prisoned  song  along  the  way, 
And  burn  their  hearts,  where  we  have  trod, 

To  be  the  pastime  of  a  day  I 
In  the  arena  tyiants  said, 

"  Bring  in  the  beasts,  drag  out  the  dead." 


IN    A    HAMMOCK. 

BY    .lOHX    W.    SHOCKLEY. 
I. 

A  hawthorn  and  a  willow 

On  either  side  a  stream, 
Swings  light  my  cot  and  pillow 

Above  the  bass  and  bream  ; 
From  hawthorn  comes  the  twitter 

Of  birdlings  joyous  borne; 
The  willow  sways  the  litter 

Of  old  nests,  sad  and  torn. 

II. 

The  summer  skies  above  me, 

The  lisping  brook  below, 
With  Nature's  heart  to  love  me 
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And  rock  me  to  and  fro 
Neath  liawtliorn  and  the  willow 

Whose  branches  o'er  me  meet, 
The  hawthorn  at  my  pillow 

The  willow  at  my  feet. 

III. 

Her  new  nest  near  my  pillow 

The  sparrow  deftly  weaves 
Where  hawthorn  and  the  willow 

Have  blent  their  summer  leaves; 
In  checkered  shade  she  passes 

The  mingling  cool  twigs  through, 
'  And  weaves  of  withered  grasses 

Her  old-time  nest  anew. 

IV. 

Tlie  sylvan  gods  in  vision, 

The  old  birds  and  the  young, 
Sing  in  this  cool  Elysian 

A  song  forever  sung 
Neath  hawthorn  and  the  willow, 

Whose  branches  o'er  me  meet, — 
The  hawthorn  at  my  pillow. 

The  willow  at  my  feet. 


LIGHT. 

]5V    ISAAC    KINLEY. 

I  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  fathomless  sea 

As  earnest  I  gazed  where  the  dark  waters  roll; 

And  sadly  I  thought — can  eternity  be, 

As  ocean's  wild  waves  to  the  grief-stricken  soul  ? 

The  dark  clouds  were  lowering  o'er  ocean  and  land. 
The  lightning's  bright  flashes  their  loud  peals  awoke; 

The  high  winds  were  dashing  their  wrecks  on  the  strand. 
As  fresh  from  .Eolus  the  storm-wind  had  broke. 

I  thought  of  the  billows  the  storm-king  drives. 
The  reefs  that  lie  hidden  beneath  the  great  sea, 

The  ships  that  are  broken  all  laden  with  lives  — 
And  could  this  the  type  of  eternity  be? 
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Our  life  has  its  sorrows,  it  struggles  and  tears, 

Its  anguish  and  heart-ache,  its  strifes  that  we  rue; 

Of  friends  whom  we  cleave  to  through  all  the  long  years, 
How  many  the  fahe  ones,  how/eir  are  the  true/ 

The  soul,  in  its  yearning  for  light  from  beyond; 

Seeks  vainly  to  find  where  the  bright  angels  are; 
We  walk  in  our  anguish  the  vale  of  despond  — 

In  all  our  deep  longings  we  find  but  despair. 

A  picture  of  life  is  the  treacherous  sea  — 

Its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  its  friendship  and  strife  — 

Whatever  of  changes  on  earth  we  may  see, 
We  find  in  the  ocean  the  symbol  of  life. 

As  sudden  there  tiamed  through  a  rift  in  the  cloud, 

And  brilliantly  glowing,  the  light  of  the  skies, 
There  fell  from  my  spirit  the  folds  of  a  shroud, 

The  ocean  was  y)ainted  in  heavenly  dyes. 

Grew  wider  and  wiiier,  this  rift  in  the  cloud, 

And  brighter  the  beaming  o'er  ocean  and  land  — 

A  scene  that  to  meekness  had  humbled  the  proud, 
A  scene  universal,  like  heaven's  command. 

Still  farther  and  fariher  the  curtains  unroll, 
More  brilliant  admitting  the  light  of  the  skies  ; 

A  vision  of  glory  is  seen  of  the  soul, 
A  symbol  cf  glory  is  seen  of  the  eyes. 

Xo  longer  I  gazed  on  the  dark  rolling  tide, 

Xo  longer  I  thought  of  the  reefs  in  the  sea ; 
My  soul  caught  the  light  through  the  rift  opened  wide, 

And  light  must  thy  symbol,  eternity,  be. 


TO  A    MOCKING   BIRD. 
(  On  //.«  Hetuiti  in  Spi-^ing.  )- 

BY    HLBBARD    M.    SMITH. 

Come  neart-r,  wild  warbler,  and  have  not  a  fear. 
And  sing  me  the  songs  of  the  forest  and  dell ; 
For  oft  have  I  listened  thy  music  to  hear, 
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Which  casts  o'er  my  heart  a  strange  mystical  spell. 
Too  long  hast  thou  wandered  away  from  my  cot, 

Amid  the  magnolias  and  ever-green  bowers, 
Yet  still  thy  sweet  warbiings  were  never  forgot  — 

In  mem'ry  they  linger'd  to  brighten  dark  hours. 

While  others  were  piping  sweet  music's  refrain, 

I've  watched  at  my  window  thy  presence  to  greet, 
And  wondered  if  ever  I'd  see  thee  again, 

Or  hear  in  the  morning  thy  carols  so  sweet. 
Through  fall  and  through  winter,  through  sad  days  and  dark. 

Thy  old  haunts  were  silent,  the  meadows  were  sere; 
But  now  in  the  spring-time,  at  morn,  with  the  lark, 

Thy  songs  again  greet  me  with  musical  cheer. 

Come  tell  me,  dear  warbler,  if  tropical  vales. 

In  which  thou  hast  wandered,  are  dearer  to  thee 
Than  native  home  forests,  the  hills  and  the  dales  — 

Tlie  wide-spreadmg  prairies,  the  tiower-geniined  lea? 
Ah,  no,  as  I  listen,  thy  notes  seem  to  say, 

"  A  home  that  is  fairer  I've  looked  for  in  vain ; 
The  snows  of  the  winter  may  drive  me  away. 

But  with  the  spiing  blossoms  I'll  come  back  again.  " 

Give  ear,  merry  mocker,  give  ear  now  to  me, 

And  tell  me  if  sorrow  e'er  darkens  thy  way? 
When  singing  the  sweetest  upon  the  tall  tree. 

Is  then  thy  heart  lightest,  do  tell  me  I  pray? 
Or  art  thou  then  calling  to  her  in  the  grove  — 

Thy  mate  of  the  summer,  that  hears  ev'ry  trill? 
And  are  the  sweet  matins  the  tales  of  thy  love. 

And  uttered  each  morning  thy  vows  t')  fultil? 

Oh,  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  dear  warbler,  each  morn  ! 

On  thee  richest  blessings  I  fain  would  bestow  ; 
Each  day  do  thy  songs  cheer  my  heart  oft  forlorn, 

And  heighten  each  pleasure  and  temper  each  woe. 
Yes,  sing,  pretty  songster ;  thy  notes  often  swell 
My  bosom  with  rapture,  like  memories  dear; 
Thy  notes  yield  a  sweetness  that  tongues  cannot  tell, 

And  brighten  life's  landscape  when  all  else  is  drear. 


A   SURFEIT    OF    RHYME. 
BALLAD   OF   DAWN   AND   SUNSET. 

BY    ELVIKA    S.    MILLER. 

Outside  my  gleamy  window  pane, 

Last  oped  to  bid  the  stars  good-bye, 
I  heard  the  robin's  voice  complain 

When  happy  morning  flushed  the  sky. 

But  notv,  no  music  wakens  nigh, 
Save  when  the  wandering  south  winds  blow 

For  songs  on  viewless  pinions  fly, 
At  sunset  when  the  light  burns  low. 

Adown  the  shiidow  haunted  lane, 

We  roamed  together,  thou  and  I  — 
While  apple  blossoms  fell  like  rain 

When  happy  morning  flushed  the  sky. 

Alas  !  though  friendship's  hallowed  tie 
Survives  the  roses  and  the  snow. 

In  our  lost  haunts  the  dead  blooms  lie, — 
At  sunset  when  the  light  burns  low. 

There  was  an  April  in  each  strain 

We  wakened  when  our  hearts  beat  high, 
Unsaddened  by  the  world's  disdain 

When  happy  morning  flushed  the  sky. 

Where  are  those  strains  we  loved  to  try, 
And  bent  to  listen,  smiling  so? 

Alas,  on  sweeter  airs  they  die 
At  sunset  when  the  light  burns  low. 

Dear  heart,  not  thm  we  used  to  sigh 
When  happy  morning  flushed  the  sky  ; 
But  now  —  Ah,  well,  we  sadder  grow 
At  sunset  when  the  light  burns  low. 
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THE   PROPHET. 

BY    ALBION    M.    FELLOWS. 

Darkness  and  silence,  such  as  only  fall 

At  midnight,  wrap  the  sleeping  hamlets  all. 

No  life  in  all  the  dim  world  seems  to  be. 
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Then,  suddenly, 
Across  the  hills,  far  off  and  faint,  I  hear 
Sound  through  the  dark,  as  through  a  dream,  the  call 
(  How  strange  it  seems  )  of  some  bold  chanticleer. 

(  Half  in  my  sleep  I  hear  that  clarion  ring. 
With  distant  calls,  like  echoes,  answering; 
And  as  at  war's  alarum  soldiers  leap 

From  guarded  sleep, 
And  seize  their  arms  and  hasten  from  their  tents, 
So  at  this  sound  my  drowsy  senses  spring 
Alert,  to  man  the  mind's  dark  battlements.) 

To  tell  night's  mid-hour  tolls  no  startled  bell  : 

Only  thy  voice  is  heard,  brave  sentinel, 

Who,  like  the  ancient  watchmen  on  the  towers, 

Calls  forth  the  hours. 
And  to  the  wistful  questioners,  who  see 
No  gleam  through  pain's  long  vigil,  dost  foretell 
"  The  morning  cometh,"  oft  and  cheerily. 

How  canst  thou  know  when,  weary  with  his  race. 
The  Day  turns  back,  his  pathway  to  retrace? 
Canst  thou  tiie  maiden  Dawn's  light  footsteps  hear 

Approaching  near  ? 
Or  dost  thou  stand  in  converse  with  the  skies  ; 
And  know  what  time  she  leaves  her  hiding  place 
By  joyful  flashings  of  their  starry  eyes? 

Thou  art  a  prophet,  like  to  those  of  old 
Who  in  the  darkness  sat,  but  tirm  and  bold 
Looked  with  undaunted  eyes  towards  the  dim 

Horizon's  rim, 
And  thrilled  with  faith,  of  waiting  ages  born, 
That  soon  from  out  the  Night's  strong  prison-hold 
Should  burst  the  golden  glory  of  the  Morn. 


A   MEMORY. 

BY    IDA    MAY    DAVIS. 

The  rose's  heart  is  red,  so  red, 

The  thrush's  song  is  sweet,  so  sweet ; 
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The  river  lies  a  flame  of  blue, 

The  morn  is  golden  and  complete. 

I  hear  a  voice  amid  the  reeds, 

Alike  no  other  melody  ; 
My  name  across  the  echoing  wold 

On  wings  of  wind  is  borne  to  me. 

I  reach  out  —  ah,  my  rose-red  dream  ! 

Gray  shreds  of  gauze  in  ochre  light, 
Spread  slow  along  the  water's  trail 

Into  the  olive  veil  of  night. 

More  swift  is  thought  than  flight  of  time. 

I  dreamed  this  moment  it  was  I 
Who  smiling  tossed  her  brown  hair  back, 

And  to  the  song  made  glad  reply. 

It  must  have  been  the  friendly  hand. 

The  evening  breeze  laid  on  my  brow. 
I  smooth  my  locks  —  the  soft  light  melts, 

I  know  my  head  is  snow  white  now. 

O,  memory,  thy  magic  thrills, 

Touch  brain  and  heart  so  tenderly  ! 
Thy  song  low  soughing  thro'  the  trees, 

Brings  back  my  youth  once  more  to  me. 

Why  mourn,  when  I  have  but  to  look 

At  eve,  adown  the  purple  lane. 
And  feel  the  cool  wind's  light  caress, 

To  live  the  vanished  days  again. 


AT   THIRTY-FOUR. 


BY    AV.    W.    PFRIMMER. 


Here  I  am  at  thirty-four. 
Just  as  hopeful  and  as  poor 
As  I  was  at  twenty-one, 
When  life  fairly  had  begun. 
Looking  back  along  the  way 
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This  is  what  I  note  to-day: 
Life  has  not  been  all  success, 
Very  often  something  less; 
Seldom  have  I  lacked  for  health, 
Little  have  I  cared  for  wealth. 

—  Thought  more  of  the  glen  and  glade 
Than  of  busy  marts  of  trade, 

—  Thought  more  of  the  wood  and  brook 
Than  of  bank  or  pocket  book. 

Have  I  wiser  been  than  they 
Who  have  hoarded  every  day  ? 
Wise  I  have  not  been  'tis  true. 
But  my  friends,  I  say  to  you, 
I  Happiness  is  oftimes  sold. 

But  is  never  bought  with  gold. 
Wealth  too  often  brings  the  curse, 
Smaller  heart  with  larger  purse. 
He  is  poor  whose  heart  and  mind 
Bar  out  love  of  human  kind. 
He  is  rich  whose  days  are  spent 
In  the  haven  of  content. 

Looking  back  to-day  I  lind 
]\Iany  a  dream  I've  left  behind  ; 
]\Iany  a  bud  of  promise  lies 
Withered  'neath  the  summer  skies  ; 
Many  a  friendship's  tie  and  trust 
Lie  there  broken  in  the  dust ; 
Many  a  foot  print  there  to  day 
Shows  where  folly  led  the  way. 

Half,  at  least,  of  life  is  done. 
Half!  and  nothing  have  I  won. 
But  hope  takes  my  hand  and  still 
Kee})s  on  pointing  up  the  hill. 
Soon  I'll  reach  the  high  divide 
And  start  down  the  other  side. 
Down  the  sloping  hillside  path 
Into  childhood's  aftermath. 
And  I'll  be  content  to  say 
In  the  ev'ning  of  that  day, 
Just  as  happy,  just  as  poor. 
As  I  was  at  thirty-four. 
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INDIANA. 

BY    ISAAC   H.   JULIAS. 

Till  exiled  long  and  far  from  thee, 

Dear  Native  Land,  I  never  knew 

How  much  of  patriot  pride  I  drew 
From  thy  sweet  cherished  memory,  , 

Which  o'er  my  path  a  glory  threw. 

I  roam  thy  hills  and  dales  again, 

I  hear  thy  waters'  murmuring  flow, — 

I  think  'twere  sweet  to  die,  and  know 
That  on  my  native  woodland  plain. 

From  sorrow  free,  I'd  slumber  low. 

Fit  home  for  freemen  thou  !  from  where 
T  hy  lakes  and  prairies  charm  the  eye, 
To  the  dark  woods  which  round  me  lie  — 
Where  dawned  my  being  —  thou  art  fair  ! 

My  love  for  thee  can  never  die  1 

O,  may  each  nui-sling  of  thy  breast, 
In  fealty  to  God  and  thee, 

Toil  —  pray  —  thai  Virtue  —  Liberty  — 
All  that  can  make  a  people  blest  — 

Mav  crown  thee  through  the  time  to  be  1 


COMFORT   ME   WITH   SONG. 

BY    W.    W.    H.    M'CCRDV. 

When  fate  adverse  above  me  reigns 
And  wastes  my  soul  consumed  with  pains. 
And  all  the  paths  wherein  I  go 
Are  canopied  with  clouds  of  woe. 
From  out  whose  gloomy  depths  are  cast 
Wild  storms  that  rend  and  tires  that  blast. 
While  'round  me  rage  the  powers  of  wrong. 
Come  thou,  and  comfort  me  with  song. 

Though  hope  be  weak,  and  doubt  prevail ; 
Though  Faith  be  flown,  and  courage  fail, 
My  soul  bereaved  and  desolate, 
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Trodden  by  Scorn,  and  scathed  by  Hate; 
Whirled  'midst  mad  storms,  by  fires  destroyed, 
And  naked  driven  to  Death's  dark  void, 
Where  devils  dance,  a  howling  throng. 
Thou  still  may'st  comfort  me  with  song. 

Back  from  the  battles  of  the  world, 
*  With  broken  spear  and  banner  furled. 

With  spirit  bruised,  and  strength  outworn, 
To  thy  dear  presence  I  return; 
Within  the  shelter  of  thy  breast 
To  find  a  refuge  and  sweet  I'est, 
And  blest  oblivion,  deep  and  long, 
I  Then  thou  may'st  comfort  me  with  song. 

Though  tired  and  faint,  and  sick  to  death, 
Nor  love,  nor  hope,  nor  joy,  nor  faith, 
Can  solace  bring  to  heart  or  brain  ; 
And  all  things  empty  prove,  and  vain. 
What  though,  for  me,  no  power  can  raise 
The  dreams  ihat  fired  my  earlier  days 
With  courage  high,  and  impulse  strong. 
Thou  still  shalt  comfort  me  with  song. 

For  all  I've  missed  which  should  be  mine, 
For  wasted  years,  dead  hopes  divine. 
Friendship's  decay,  and  Love's  eclipse  — 
Fruits  turned  to  ashes  on  my  lips  — 
For  prospects  vanished,  promise  crost ; 
For  all  life's  good  I've  scorned  or  lost, 
I'll  blame  not  fate  with  any  wrong 
So  thou  but  comfort  me  with  song. 


OLD   BEN   TO   HIS   VIOLIN. 

BY    E.    S.   L.   THOMPSON. 

Is  it  dark  there  in  the  corner, 

My  dear  old  violin? 
Thy  strings  are  broken,  and  my  heart ; 
Thy  tunes  were  of  my  soul  a  jsart. 

Good-bv,  old  violin! 
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How  oft  we  drop't  from  grave  to  gay. 

Thou  sweet  old  violin  ; 
Beneath  fair  skies,  with  one  who  sleeps 
Where  low  the  weeping  willow  weeps, 

I  tuned  thee,  violin  ! 

I  —  I  was  young  !  My  heart  was  June, 

Rememb'rest,  violin? 
You  told  no  tales  when  Love  and  I 
Went  wooing  'neath  a  summer  sky, 

Dear,  faithful  violin  ! 

Could'st  thou  not  wake  from  out  the  sleep 

Oblivion  of  years? 
Perhaps  one  tune  would  make  me  weep 
W^here  mem'ry's  sacred  tryst  I  keep 

With  sobs  too  deep  for  tears. 

Roll,  roll  away  the  burial  stone 

This  hour,  old  violin  ! 
Of  love  departed,  hope  all  gone. 
Bring  back  the  stars  which  nightly  shone, 

Once  tuneful  violin  ! 
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ANNUAL  BANQUET. 


FRIDAY  EVENING.   JULY  11,   1890. 

EAGLE   LAKE   HOTEL. 


Hear  Music.  Wit  and  Oracle. 


The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Western  Association 
of  Writers  fitting:ly  closed  a  meeting,  specially  nota.ble  for 
its  genial  social  atmosphere,  with  a  banquet.  No  spark- 
ling wines  were  needed  to  loosen  the  tongue  or  "wind  up 
the  watch  of  wit"  in  the  brilliant  company  which  gathered 
for  this  "delicate  feasting."  A  much  enjoyed  collation 
was  followed  by  the  cream  of  the  banquet,  wherein  •  ■  music, 
wit  and  oracle"  time  ran  rapidly  into  the  "wee  sma*  hours  " 
of  the  nisrht. 


General  Symjoosiarch C.  P.  McNutt. 

Toastmistress Mrs.  M.  L.  Andrews. 

I  Or  an  K.  Parker, 
Music  by  the  Richmond  String  Band.    .  -  W.  Fred  Brown, 

(  C.  W.  Coulou. 
Toast Spring  Fountain  Park. 

Praise  belongs  to  many  spots, 

Sweet  to  thought's  desire, 
But  Spring  Fountain  Park  we  toast. 

Drink  to  Brothers  Beyer. 

Response  in  behalf  of  Spring  Fountain 

Park  Association.  ....     Rev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Woolpert. 
Response  in  behalf  of  the  W.  A.  W. , 

Mrs.  E.  S.  L.  Thompson. 
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Toast The  President  op  the  W.  A.  W. 

Learned  jurists,  too,  may  wear  tlie  green 

Of  laurel  leaves  or  shining  holly, 
And  with  the  muses  may  be  seen 

Discreetly  gay  or  wisely  jolly. 

Response, Jud^e  C.  F.  McNutt. 

Toast, The  Secretary  of  the  W.  A.  W. 

A  woman  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
I  A  mind  so  fair  that  like  the  air 

'Tis  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Response, Mary  E.  Cardwill. 

Toast The  Officers  of  1890. 

Response Benj.  S.  Parker. 

Toast Literary  Pioneers. 

From  the  shores  of  St.  John  in  the  province  of  Maine 

To  the  halls  of  St.  .Jo  in  the  West, 
The  minstrels  are  heard,  and  strain  after  strain 

From  the  cities,  the  mountains  re-echo  again 
Till  at  length  'mid  the  prairies  they  rest. 

Response, Dr.  W.  H.  Venable. 

Toast Literary    Fledglings. 

What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 
"Let  me  fly,"  says  little  birdie, 
"Mother,  let  me  fly  away." 
"Birdie  rest  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger." 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer, 
Then  she  flies  away. 

Response, Evaleen  Stein,  who  read 

AIRY   IDEALS. 

I  would  that  I  could  weave  a  song 

As  airy  and  as  light 
As  are  the  roundelays  that  throng 

Within  mv  heart  to-night. 
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I  would  that  I  might  set  to  tune 

The  beauty  of  this  hour 
When  like  a  primrose  bud,  the  moon 

Breaks  into  golden  flower; 

And  ail  the  happy,  lilting  notes, 

Beyond  divinest  words, 
That  nestle  in  the  do^^ny  throats 

Of  little  sleeping  birds  ; 

The  breeze-borne  scent  of  mignonette, 

That  in  the  garden  grows, 
Where  strung  like  pearls  the  dew  is  wet 

Upon  the  briar-rose; 

These  things  it  is,  whose  voices  I 

Have  sought  for  overlong; 
But  still  their  cunning  tones  defy 

The  artifice  of  song. 

TOxVST Dk.  Taylor  AND  His  Violin. 

The  Grecian  Age  of  Dialect, 

Or  Tuckuhoe  or  wild  Cohee, 
Had  ne"er  known  music's  sweet  eflect 

Till  cats  began  to  die  and  be 
Wrought  into  strings  to  wake  the  soul. 

While  "  music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young  " 
And  knew  the  "ager's"  weird  control. 

As  on  the  Wabash  still  she  sung; 
Of  Wabash  cats  and  Wabash  strings 

And  Wabash  fiddles  these  are  best 
That  Dr.  Taylor  kindly  brings 

To  bless  the  scribblers  of  the  West. 

Response, Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor. 

Toast Editors. 

Barbaric  night  lias  fled  before  the  dawn  ; 

The  harps  lie  stringless  and  the  bard?  are  gone, 

The  printing  press  has  now  usurped  their  power, 

And  clanks  Clionian  music  bv  the  hour. 

While  from  the  pen  ink-drops  day  by  day 

Are  drowning  kings,  and  washing  thrones  away. 

Response, J.  P.  Dunn.  Jr. 

Toast Poets. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 
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Response Ida  May  Davis. 

"  The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet,  are  of  ima-jination  all  compact.  " 

So  true  the  things  Shakespeare  hath  writ, 
Let  us,  then,  trace  tliis  one  a  bit. 
In  earlv  spring  when  bobolinks  in  song 
Call  constant  to  their  mates  the  bright  day  long, 
Soft  throated  notes  so  sweet,  that  dead  the  heart 
In  which  no  answering  throbbings  start. 
It  were  reproach  in  human  kind,  to  be 
Silent  to  music's  voice  of  ecstasy. 
Straigiit  as  the  silver  bird's  wing  wounds  the  sky, 
So  sure  the  darts  from  Cupid's  arrow  fly. 
Then,  sleepless  hours  lag  slow  with  loit'ring  time, 
Till  tuned  to  melody  inspired,  in  rhyme. 
'  When  morning's  rosy  brow  the  zephyrs  fan, 

The  lover  and  tiie  poet  pipe  to  Pan. 
'Twere  well  that  here  similitude  did  end, 
But  heaven  some  purpose  had,  when  it  did  send 
Wild-eyed  unrest  to  haunt  tliat  teeming  brain 
To  songs  of  bliss  he  ne'er  could  sing  again. 
When  conies  subsistence  upon  angel's  food. 
With  water  lilies  for  the  interlude. 
Love  reigns,  Imagination's  tire 
Tips  pen  in  flame  and  madly  sweeps  the  lyre. 
Soars  o'er  graj'  Himalaya's  King 
Upon  weird  Melancholy's  raven  wing. 
To  touch,  through  mystic  vapors  Arabic, 
The  lover,  poet  and  the  lunatic. 

Toast Critics. 

As  soon  seek  roses  in  December,  ice  in  .June, 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff, 
Believe  a  wonjan  or  an  epitaph, 

Be  any  other  thing  that's  false,  before 

You  trust  in  critics. 

Response, John  Clark  Ridpath. 

the  critics. 

Mrs.  Toast  mistress.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  critic  in  the  first  intent  is  of  the  genus  animal,  the 
species  man.  and  the  differentia  rational.  It  maj^  be  sup- 
posed that  this  definition  was  justified  in  the  first  jilace  by 
his  possession  of  reason.  But  it  were  hard  to  say^how  far 
that  principle  of  retrogression  called  reversion  to  ithe  orig- 
inal type  maj''  have  deteriorated  the  critic  and  struck  off 
his  differential.     We  may  note  the  first  tendency  in  this 
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direction  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  ascendancy.  For  in 
the  Latin  language  the  critic  is  always  called  Criticus. 
Out  of  this  hint  the  modern  world  has  invented  that  vast, 
efflorescent,  objurgatory  vocabulary  under  which  the  critic 
moves  to  and  fro  in  a  sort  of  profane  penumbra. 

But  for  what  is  a  critic  born  into  the  world,  and  who 
shall  declare  his  generation  ?  His  genesis  may  be  discov- 
ered in  the  Greek  verb  krincin.  which  signifies  '•  to  judge." 
The  kritikos  among  the  astute  Greeks  was  the  judge  of 
things,  especially  the  judge  in  matters  of  the  arts  and 
questions  of  taste.  But  the  Exodus.  Leviticus  and  Deu- 
teronomy of  the  critic  have  carried  him  so  far  from  his 
original  purpose  that  he  is  no  longer  discoverable  by  the 
light  of  historical  etymology.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
pleased  history  to  convert  the  critic  from  a  judicial  to  a 
destructive  agent  among  mankind.  His  whole  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  are  arranged  in  modern  times  as  if  to 
facilitate  and  make  legal,  if  not  legitimate,  his  office  of 
destroyer.  The  critic  is  abroad  in  the  world  with  an  appa- 
ratus of  destruction  in  comparison  with  which  the  roller 
of  a  quartz  mill  or  the  throat  of  a  threshing  machine  is  a 
mere  toy. 

Seriously,  the  modern  critic  seems  to  have  forgotten 
all  the  functions  of  his  office  except  destruction.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  true  nature  of  that  office,  and  dis- 
cover, if  we  may.  to  what  extent  the  critic  has  degenerated 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  Literature  is  a  growth. 
It  springs  from  the  soil  of  the  intellect  and  imagination  just 
as  vegetation  springs  from  the  earth.  But  not  all  vegeta- 
tion is  good.  We  might  cite  many  varieties  which  have 
proved  the  bane  of  human  happiness.  Some  things  are 
poisonous,  and  others  —  which  is  much  worse  —  are  ugly. 
We  may  tolerate  such  pleasant  departures  as  )iii.r  vouiiai, 
the  upas  and  the  deadly  nightshade  ;  but  no  man  can  forgive 
a  burdock.  Poison  does  not  necessarily  kill :  but  ugliness 
is  always  fatal.  For  this  reason,  the  gardener  must  de- 
stroy, first  whatever  is  ugly,  and  secondly  whatever  is 
poisonous.  But  this  is  not  his  principal  business.  He  is 
expected  to  cultivate  and  trim  and  train,  as  well  as  destroy; 
and  that  is  the  secret  of  his  whole  office.  True,  a  devilish 
gardener  may  greatly  prefer  that  part  of  his  M^ork  which 
is  destructive  ;  but  he  is  not  for  that  reason  the  best  gar- 
dener. 
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Observe  in  the  next  place  that  nature  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  whole  business.  Let  us  hold  on  to  the  garden  a 
moment  longer,  and  observe  the  ultimate  source  of  all  its 
fecundity  and  beauty.  That  source  is  nature  —  that  beau- 
tiful, stark-naked  nature  which  no  true  man  so  much  as 
profanes  with  his  eye.  to  say  nothing  of  polluting  with  his 
art.  We  have  to  go  down  to  nature  pure  and  simple  for 
the  ultimate  forces  and  plan  of  everything  that  is  in  the 
goodly,  visible  world  ;  and  the  same  law  holds  in  the  world 
of  literary  production.  All  genuine  creations,  great  and 
small,  in  the  world  of  letters  and  art.  spring  up  from  the 
fertile  soil  of  intellect  and  imagination;  and  it  is  from  that 
ultimate  origin  that  not  only  the  sap  and  nutrimennt  of  lit- 
erature are  drawn,  but  also  its  plan,  its  purpose  and  its 
limitations. 

But  note  well  also  this  strange  phenomenon  of  the  gar- 
den :  Nature  is  extravagant  and  capricious,  as  well  as 
productive.  Nature  does  not,  as  the  young  mother,  care- 
fully attend  to  the  aesthetic  conditions  and  dress  of  her  off- 
spring. Nature  simply  lets  her  children  grow.  She  lets 
them  grow  wild.  Note  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  a 
running  vine  I  Under  its  own  impulses  and  whim,  it  acts 
like  a  crude  girl  covering  herself  with  dollyvarden  and 
musk.  It  is  a  sti'ange  fact,  but  nevertheless  a  true  fact, 
that  nature  is  largely  devoid  of  taste.  Standing  in  the 
presence  of  her  work  you  are  disposed  to  say,  "  What  does 
this  hoyden  meanV     She  has  no  sense  I  " 

So  the  gardener  must  become  a  trimmer  and  trainer,  as 
well  as  a  planter  and  cultivator  of  living  things.  We  may 
remark  in  passing  that  no  gardener  is  under  obligation  to 
cultivate  dead  things.  It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  hoe  bean- 
poles or  draw  the  dirt  affectionately  around  the  stumps  of 
last  year's  cabbages. 

Now  the  critic  ought  to  be  a  gardener.  Observe,  we 
say  ought  to  be, —  not  is.  We  are  constrained  to  say  that 
between  this  ought  to  be  and  /s  is  an  abyss  as  deep  and  yawn- 
ing as  the  canon  of  the  Colorado.  As  things  go,  the  critic 
carries  three  weapons,  namely,  a  bludgeon,  a  hatchet,  and 
a  scythe.  These  are  the  implements  of  his  art.  His  spec- 
tacular use  of  them  pleases  the  vulgar,  and  excites  the 
simple.  His  bludgeon  he  uses  like  a  Blackfoot  brave  on 
women  and  children.  His  hatchet  is  applied  to  the  harder 
skulls  of  men,  and  his  scythe  is  his  sole  implement  of  hus- 
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bandry.  If  you  can  conceive  of  a  successful  gardener 
whose  apparatus  and  tackle  consists  wholly  of  a  club,  a 
tomahawk  and  a  sickle,  then  you  may  conceive  of  the 
modern  critic  in  full  panoply  and  insignia  of  office. 

Should  we  kill  him  ?  That  is  the  question.  I  should 
say.  yes  ;  kill  him  moderately,  but  not  finally.  Reform  is 
always  to  the  thing  reformed  a  sort  of  death;  but  it  is  also 
a  resurrection.  I  would  that  we  had  in  America,  especi- 
ally in  Western  America,  a  few  real  critics  and  much  real 
criticism.  As  for  the  coarse  and  witless  butchery  which 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  criticism,  the  less  of  it  the 
better.  It  is  precisely  as  though  the  gardener  should  go 
into  his  garden  with  his  axe  and  lay  about  him.  Such 
business  may  make  a  desert,  but  it  can  never  make  a  place 
of  blossoms,  cool  shades  and  golden  fruit. 

One  other  thing  should  be  observed  of  the  modern  critic: 
Whatever  his  butchery  and  vulgarity,  you  cannot  retali- 
ate, for  he  is  nameless.  He  is  a  sort  of  anonymous  specter 
that  walks  the  earth  by  night,  making  graveyards  in  the 
dark.  It  is  useless  to  contend  with  him,  for  when  you 
strike  him.  he  is  not  there.  Find  him  and  thrust  him 
through  with  the  keenest  sword,  and  you  discover  that 
there  is  no  blood.  You  have  imi)aled  a  name  —  nothing 
more.  He  has  all  the  deviltry  of  Junius,  but  is  irrespon- 
sible for  his  havoc.  Perhaps  our  best  remedy  with  such  a 
goblin  is  to  praise  him.  and  stuif  him  with  sweetmeats  until 
the  blessed  day  arrives  when  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  betterment  of  human  nature  we  may  be  able 
to  take  him  up  and  hold  his  head  in  a  beehive. 

Toast, The  Critic's  Victim. 

Response, Tucker  Woodson  Taylor. 

He  stood  upon  the  red-hot  rostrum  ; 

Disgusted  ones  departed. 
The  critic  took  his  dose  of  nostrum, 

Then  for  that  victim  started. 

The  victim's  poem-ship  was  bliglited 
With  crafty  contiagratioii. 
.    He  grew  eacii  moment  more  excited, 
And  cried  in  consternation: 

"  O  Jupiter,  and  must  I  linger, 
With  flaming  words  around  me, 
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Where  blazing  phrase  and  scorning  finger 
So  constantly  astound  me  ?  " 

"  O  Muses, "  thus  his  prayer  he  uttered, 
"  Ye  whom  the  poets  cry  to. 

Is  there  no  wilderness  uncluttered, 
That  I  may  safely  fly  to? 

"Is  there  no  Hoosier  lake  or  lakelet ! 

Where  criticuses  come  not. 
Yelling,  '  You'll  never  take  the  cakelet! 

Lay  up  your  harp  and  hum  not ! ! '  ?  " 

No  answer  from  Olympus  thundered. 

Or  down  Parnassus  trickled. 
The  critic  still  set  fire  and  plundered  — 
I  And  Oh  !  he  seemed  so  tickled  ! 

Accusatives  accused  that  victim 
With  scorching  accusation, 

Branded  him  unum  derelict um 
In  high-toned  education. 

Around  iambic,  spondee,  dactyl 

Topgallant  sails,  in  fury 
Upleaped  the  lurid  language  rack  till 

He  wished—  he'd  bribed  the  jury. 

His  critic's  blazing  satire  worsted 
The  mizzen-yard  caesura. 

The  metre  spanker-boom  was  bursted  — 
Cremated,  ignis  jure. 

The  flying  jib-boom  rhyme  was  crumbled. 

The  metaphors  were  spar-coals. 
The  mizzen-mast  misstatement  tumbled. 

The  truck  flights  fell  in  charcoals. 

The  rigging  sophistry  in  ashes 
Fell  round  him  as  he  wondered. 

The  hull  mistreatment  broke  with  crashes. 
The  cable  thoughts  were  sundered. 

That  poem-ship  is  sinking,  sinking 
In  learning's  mighty  sea  now. 

The  critic  at  his  friends  is  winking. 
The  victim,  where  is  he  now? 

Ask  of  Sahara  or  Siberia 

If  ever  he  so  far  saw  — 
Nay,  nay,  for  still  he  tarries  near  you ; 

You'll  find  him  now  near  Warsaw. 

Peace  be  to  thee,  thou  blasting  critic! 
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For  blessings  more  than  curses 
Accrue  from  every  analytic 
Discussion  of  our  verses. 

Toast "Our  Newspaper  Friends." 

Friends  tliere  are  for  sect  and  creed, 

Friends  for  sel6sh  glory. 
Newspaper  friends  are  friends  indeed 
Whene'er  they  make  their  pockets  bleed 

To  pay  for  song  or  story. 

Response George  B.  Cardwill. 

Toast, "  Knee  Deep  in  June." 

Though  June  is  over,  still  knee  deep 

We  stand  in  Riley's  happy  song 
And  bless  his  genius  till  we  ween, 

And  childhood  memories  round  us  throng. 
No  matter  who  may  rave  and  sco'd, 
.  We  cry  when  Riley's  song  is  done, 
With  Tiny  Tim,  sweet  heart  of  gold  — 

"  God  bless  us  all,  yes,  every  one.  " 

Response, James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Toast,    .     .     Wallace.  Catherwood  and  Thompson. 

We  will  not  say  that  they  are  best, 

Too  wise  are  they  to  relish  praise 
That  might  disturb  another's  breast. 

Or  tinge  with  sorrow  happy  days; 
But  they  have  honored  us,  have  wrought 

Our  once  dishonored  Western  name 
High  on  the  dome  of  honored  thought. 

Beloved  of  men  and  dear  to  fame. 

Response Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 

Toast, Dialecticians. 

But,  kindly  make  your  dialect  brief. 

If  one  sings  in  Hoosier,  whatever  his  boast, 

The  other  must  follow  or  fail,  to  his  grief ; 
Give  something  inspiring,  or  funny,  or  lame. 
But  let  it  be  wild,  for  your  speech  is  not  tame. 

Res  onse  -!  ^-  ^-  Pfi^i^imer, 

P         ' I  Richard  Lew  Dawson. 
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Toast, The  Newspaper  Woman. 

I   have  got  my  spindle  and  my  distaff  ready  —  my  pen  and   mind  — 
never  doubting  for  an  instant  that  God  will  send  me  flax. 

Response, Mrs.  M.  Sears  Brooks. 

Toast, A  Surfeit  of  Poets. 

a  surfeit  of  poets !  Why  bless  your  dear  soul, 
There  is  room  upon  Helicon  yet  and  to  spare, 

And  these  Western  singers  no  man  can  control  — 
They  belong  to  the  muses  of  earth,  sky  and  air ! 

They  sing  as  the  birds,  and  they  shout  as  tiie  sea. 
They  ride  the  cyclone  and  the  flood  is  their  toy, 

They  laugh  at  the  mustang,  and  mad  in  their  glee, 
I  They  rave  from  the  limited  mail  their  fierce  joy. 

Response, Minnetta  Taylor. 
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JOHN  FINLEY, 

THE  PIONEER  POET  OF  INDIANA. 


BY   BENJ.  S.  PARKER, 


A  pioneer  and  a  poet,  a  man  of  affairs,  a  public  ser- 
vant and  an  artist  whose  faithful  pen  reproduced  the  quaint 
and  peculiar  featui'es  of  early  life  in  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
backwoods  with  a  skill  that  has  never  been  excelled, 
John  Pinley  was,  for  nearly  a  half  century,  a  prominent 
and  honored  figure  in  the  history  of  the  eastern  part  of  his 
adopted  State.  He  was  born  in  Brownsburg.  Rockingham 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1797,  and 
died  at  his  own  home  in  Richmond.  Indiana,  on  the  23d 
day  of  December,  1866.  He  received  a  common  school 
education  in  his  native  village  and  also  learned  the  trade 
of  a  tanner  and  currier.  In  his  early  manhood  he  removed 
to  Greenbrier  county,  in  the  same  State,  and  two  or  three 
years  later,  in  1818.  to  Cincinnati.  Soon  after  this  he  came 
across  the  country  through  a  succession  of  almost  un- 
broken forests  to  Indianapolis.  The  White  River  country 
was  at  that  time  the  home  of  the  ague  and  the  various 
fevers  that  are  the  scourges  of  heavily  wooded  countries 
with  drift-choked  streams  and  undrained  sw^amps.  The 
stalwart  young  Virginian  was  destined  to  remain  at  the 
future  metropolis  but  a  short  time,  for,  falling  seriously 
ill,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  civilization  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  able.  At  that  time  there  was  no  public  con- 
veyance of  any  kind  between  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati, 
so  it  happened,  to  use  his  own  language,  '"that  more  dead 
than  alive  "  he  put  his  bed  on  top  of  a  load  of  pelts  in  a 
teamster's  rough  wagon  and  went  jolting  for  days  and 
days  over  the  frozen  roads  to  the  village  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Ohio  that  had  not  long  before  rejoiced  in  the  euphoni- 
ous name  of  Losantysville.  His  next  removal  was  to  the 
village  of  Richmond,  Ind..  at  which  place  he  settled  in 
1823.  We  may  well  imagine  that  the  beautiful  and  inspir- 
ing scenery  of  the  upper  White  Water  exerted  a  large  and 
beneficent  influence  upon  his  poetical  temperament  and 
aided  to  mature  and  ripen  a  soul  which  was  by  nature  not 
only  largely  endowed,  but  wholesome  and  sweet  from  the 
first.  Within  a  year  after  his  arrival  at  Richmond  he  lost 
his  young  wife,  and  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  if  one 
can  ever  be  said  to  be  left  alone  who  attracts  friends  and 
retains  them  as  John  Finley  did  during  his  entire  life. 
Like  most  of  the  early  poets  Mr.  Finley  seemed  to  be  little 
aware  of  the  value  of  his  poetical  gifts,  and  wrote  only 
when  the  impulse  was  too  strong  to  be  ignored.  It  was 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  that  he  produced  that  rare 
piece  of  Irish  dialect  entitled  '"Bachelors  Hall,"  begin- 
ning with  the  well-known  stanzas: 

Bachelor's  Hall,  what  a  quare  looking  place  it  is  I 

Kape  from  such  all  the  days  of  my  life; 
Sure  but  I  think  what  a  burning  disgrace  it  is, 

Never  at  all  to  be  getting  a  wife. 

See  the  old  bachelor  gloomy  and  sad  enough, 

Placing  his  tay-kitile  over  the  fire; 
Soon  it  tips  over,  St.  Patrick!  he's  mad.enough, 
If  he  were  present,  to  fight  with  the  .squire. 

This  comical  description  of  the  woes  attendant  ujwn  a 
state  of  single  masculine  misery  may  have  been  inspired, 
in  part,  by  his  own  experiences.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
smoothness  and  flow  of  the  rhyme  and  the  quiet  aptness  of 
the  witty  illustrations  rendered  it  very  popular,  and  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  this  production  of  a  Western  pioneer 
appeared  in  the  English  newspapers  duly  accredited  to 
Tom  Moore,  of  whose  genius  and  reputation  it  was  and  is 
every  way  worthy.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  once 
accei:)ted  by  an  editor  of  some  edition  of  Moore's  poems 
and  given  a  place  in  the  volume  as  a  genuine  creation  of 
that  gifted  but  erratic  genius. 

In  the  year  1829  Mr.  Finley  was  married  a  second  time, 
to  Mrs.  Julia  Hanson,  of  Indianapolis,  who  survives  him 
and  is  at  the  date  of  this  writing  living  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.   Sarah  Wrigley,  librarian  of  the  Morrison  library,  at 
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Richmond.  Ind.  Mrs.  Finley  is  still,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  years,  able  to  read  the  current  literature  and  news  of 
the  day.  and  retains  her  interest  in  and  keeps  well  up  with 
the  progress  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Finley  became  early  identified  with  public  affairs 
in  Wayne  county,  and  held  otfice  a  greater  number  of  years 
perhai3S  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  Here  is  the  record,  in  brief,  of  his  j^ublic  ser- 
vices: Enrolling  clerk  of  the  State  Legislature  three 
years,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Richmond  Palladium  from 
1831  to  1M34.  clerk  of  the  Wayne  circuit  court  for  seven 
years,  member  of  the  State  Legislature  three  years,  and 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Richmond  fourteen  years  —  from  1H52 
up  to  his  death  in  1^66.  To  this  latter  office  he  was  elec- 
ed  and  re-elected  six  and  probably  seven  times,  the  mayor 
of  that  city  being  elected  every  second  year.  Nothing 
farther  need  be  added  to  show  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  neighbors.  Popular  as  he  was  where - 
ever  his  name  and  his  genius  were  kno"\vn.  he  was  most 
loved  and  respected  by  those  who  knew  him  the  best.  It 
w^s  often  said  of  him  by  old  citizens  who  survived  him.  "I 
always  considered  John  Finley's  word  as  good  as  another 
man's  oath."'  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
from  early  manhood  until  his  death,  and  always  stood  high 
in  the  order  of  his  choice.  He  was  raised  in  a  Presbyte- 
rian family,  but  never  connected  himself  with  any  church 
as  a  member,  because  he  was  never  able  to  accept  the 
creeds  or  forms  of  theology  required  by  the  churches  that 
flourished  in  his  neighborhood.  He  believed  firml}^  in  a 
God  of  love  who  is  able  and  willing  to  care  for  all  His  chil 
dren.  Politically  he  was  a  Whig,  and  afterwards  a  Repub- 
lican. The  loss  of  an  only  son.  the  gallant  Major  Finley. 
during  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  cast  a 
veil  of  sorrow  over  the  later  years  of  his  life.  This  was 
the  loss  to  which  he  briefly  and  touchingly  alludes  in  the 
preface  to  his  volume  of  poems  published  in  1866,  in  these 
words:  •■The  events  of  the  late  war  ha^'e  given  many  a 
theme  to  the  poetic  pen  of  which  I  might  have  availed  my- 
self, had  not  my  own  peculiar  loss  been  too  great."  Such 
was  John  Finle}^  the  man  and  citizen.  Of  Finley  the  poet 
we  regret  that  he  gave  so  little  of  himself  to  the  world. 
No  better  picture  of  that  primitive  but  generous  life  of 
daring  and  toil,  privation  and  rough  plenty  that  was  ex- 
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perienced  by  the  early  settlers  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  was 
ever  painted  than 

THE  HOOSIER'S  NEST. 

"  I'm  told  in  riding  somewhere  west, 

A  stranger  found  a  Hoosier's  nest, 

In  other  words  a  buckeye  cabin, 

Just  big  enough  to  hold  Queen  Mab  in " 

But  why  repeat  here  what  everyone  knows  by  heart? 
"The  Hoosiers  Nesf  was  written  as  a  part  of  a  New 
Year's  address  for  the  Richmond  Palladhim..  probably  in 
the  year  1830.  It  became  widely  popular  at  once  and  after 
tnore  than  half  a  century  it  retains  its  hold  upon  popular 
favor  and  is  more  called  for  at  old  settlers'  gatherings, 
family  reunions  and  historical  society  meetings  than  any 
pioneer  poem  ever  written  in  the  country.  "A  Wife 
Wanted,"'  and  "Lines  to  My  Old  Coat"  were  also  great 
favorites.  While  Mr.  Finley's  muse  seemed  to  delight 
most  in  the  semi-comic,  he  never  stooped  to  give  expres- 
sion to  an  unworthy  thought,  and  could,  at  times,  touch 
the  pathetic  with  equal  skill,  as  witness  his  poem  entitled 
"Faith"  and  "Lines  to  a  Skeleton."  Long  before  his 
poems  appeared  in  book  form  they  were  given  prominent 
places  in  such  collections  as  CoggeshalUs  ' '  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  the  West.""  "Harper"s  Cycloj)edia  of  Poetry  and  Song," 
etc.  The  only  published  volume  of  his  poems  was  one  of 
barely  one  hundred  and  five  pages  selected  by  himself  and 
published  by  Moore,  Wilstach  &  Baldwin,  of  Cincinnati,  in 
1866,  only  a'f ew  months  before  his  death.  Richmond  would 
do  herself  credit  by  erecting  the  statue  of  the  poet  she 
loved  and  honored  so  long,  in  one  of  her  public  squares. 
Like  that  great  hearted  old  lady  whose  white  hairs  shed 
the  light  of  a  benevolent  grace  over  "The  Rosemary 
Leaves, "'  he  has  conferred  honor  upon  his  city,  that  it  would 
honor  itself  in  acknowledging  by  some  lasting  testimonial. 
If  this  sketch  shall  incline  anyone  to  study  the  brief  but 
excellent  work  of  Indiana's  pioneer  bard  it  will  not  have 
been  written  in  vain.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no 
good  portrait  of  Mr.  Finley  in  existence. 

As  a  sample  of  his  versification  I  have  chosen  "The 
Advertisement  for  a  Wife,'"  because  it  is  not  so  gen- 
erally known  as  "The   Hoosiers   Nest,""  or  "Bachelor's 
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Hall"  and  its  quaint,  homely  style  and  quiet  drollery  are 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Finley's  genius. 

ADVERTISEMENT   FOR   A   WIFE. 

BY    JOHN    FINLEY. 

Ye  f.iir  ones,  attend !  I've  an  offer  to  make  ye; 

In  Hymen's  soft  bands  I  am  anxions  to  live; 
"  For  better,  for  worse,"  a  companion  I'll  take  me, 

Provided  she  tills  the  description  I  give. 

I  neither  expect  nor  can  hope  for  perfection, 

For  that  never  yet  was  a  bachelor's  lot ; 
But,  choosing  a  wife,  I  would  make  a  selection 

Which  many  in  my  situation  would  not. 

I'd  have  — let  me  see  — no,  I'd  not  have  a  beauty, 

For  beautiful  women  are  apt  to  be  vain  ; 
Yet,  wi*h  a  small  share  I  would  think  it  a  duty 

To  take  her,  be  thankful,  and  never  complain. 

Her  form  must  be  good  without  art  to  constrain  it. 
And  rather  above  than  below  middle  size ; 

A  something — (  it  puzzles  my  brain  to  explain  it, ) 
Like  eloquent  language,  niust  flow  from  her  eyes. 

She  must  be  well  bred,  or  I  could  not  respect  her. 
Good  natured  and  modest  and  not  over  coy; 

Her  mind  well  informed—  'tis  the  purified  nectar 
That  sweetens  the  cup  of  hymeneal  joy. 

Her  home  she  must  love  and  domestic  employment. 
Have  practical  knowledge  of  household  affairs ; 

And  make  it  a  part  of  her  highest  enjoyment 
To  soften  my  troubles  and  lighten  my  cares. 

Her  age  I  would  have  at  the  least  to  be  twenty, 
But  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  at  the  most ; 

And  girls  of  that  age  being  everywhere  plenty, 
I  hope  to  get  one  of  the  numerous  host. 

No  fortune  I  ask,  for  I've  no  predilection 

For  glitter  and  show,  or  the  pomp  of  high  life  ; 

I  wish  to  be  bound  by  the  cords  of  affection  ; 
And  now  I  have  drawn  you  a  sketch  of  a  wife. 

Whoever  possesses  the  said  requisitions. 

And  fain  would  be  bound  with  the  conjugal  band. 
Will  please  step  forward  —  she  has  the  conditions; 
*  "  Inquire  of  the  printer;  "  I'm  always  at  hand. 
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IX   MEMORIAM. 


During  the  past  year  the  association  has  been  bereaved 
of  two  valued  charter  members  of  the  organization  —  Ella 
Mathers  Nave,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Indianapolis.  Jan- 
uary 9.  1890.  and  John  T.  Mahorney.  who  died  last  spring 
at  Irvington.  a  suburb  of  Indianapolis. 

As  a  fitting  tribute  to  these  deceased  members,  exer- 
cises in  their  memory  were  held  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  convention.  Friday.  July  11,  1890,  at  which  time 
a  committee,  of  which  Jacob  P.  Dunn.  Jr..  was  chairman, 
reported  a  series  of  appropriate  resolutions,  the  two  that 
follow  closing  the  series,  which  were  adopted  unanimous- 
ly, the  members  of  the  association  rising  and  standing  for 
a  short  time  in  silence: 

Let  us  seek  to  profit  liy  their  examples  and  renew  our  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  literary  welfare  of  the  West. 

Let  us  endeavor  so  to  live  that  when  the  call  shall  come  to  us  we  may 
respond  with  as  clear  a  conscience  as  they,  "  I  am  ready." 

Mr.  Dunn  also  read  the  sketch  of 

ELLA    MATHERS   NAVE. 

by  L.  May  Wheeler,  in  the  W.  A.  W.  Souvenir  of  last  year, 
and  also  an  outline  of  the  life  of  John  T.  Mahorney  prejiared 
by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Andrews.  Mr.  Mahorney  was  a  colored  man, 
who  by  industry  and  intelligence  rose  to  a  position  of  in- 
fluence. He  was  a  contributor  to  the  press  and  the  author 
of  a  life  of  Charles  Sumner.  The  facts  of  his  life  are 
given  in  the  following  sketch  written  by  his  wife: 


JOHN  T.  MAHORNEY 

BY  MRS.  ANN  E.   MAHORNEY. 

John  T.   Mahorney  was  born  at  Chambersburg,    Pa., 
October  27,  1829.     When  quite  young  he  removed  to  Pitts- 
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burg,  where  he  was  educated.  He  afterwards  served  a 
four-years  apprentice.ship  at  brick  laying.  He  married 
Miss  Ann  E.  Gray,  the  daughter  of  Jared  Gray,  a  pros- 
perous merchant  of  Chicago,  and  subsequently  moved  to 
Indianapolis,  where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  hair  mer- 
chant. He  was  fond  of  travel  and  at  different  periods  of 
his  life  visited  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Several  years  ago.  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, he  visited  England,  also  Ireland  and  Wales.  Soon 
after  their  return  Mr.  Mahorney  removed  his  family  to 
Irvington.  that  his  children  might  take  advantage  of  the 
excellent  educational  facilities  there.  Both  of  his  children 
after  completing  the  course  at  the  common  schools,  gradu- 
ated from  Butler  University. 

Mr.  Mahorney  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  admission 
of  the  negro  to  the  public  schools,  also  of  the  repeal  of  the 
"black  laws ''  of  Indiana,  and  devoted  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects.  Happily  he  lived 
to  see  his  labors  bear  fruit,  which,  if  not  according  to  his 
expectation,  was  at  least  gratifying.  He  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  a  co-operative  system  for  the  encouragement 
of  meritorious  writers.  His  own  literary  labors  are  repre- 
sented in  a  book  entitled  "Hon.  Charles  Sumner  and  His 
Associates.''  An  annex  to  this  book  has  been  written  by 
Mrs.  Mahorney,  entitled  "Our  Rambles  in  London."  Mr. 
Mahorney  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  sincere 
friend  and  a  good  citizen.     He  died  June  25,  1890. 


STEPHEN  S.   HARDING. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  for  1890  one  of  the  noble  oc- 
togenarians whom  the  Association  had  rejoiced  to  honor  in 
many  ways  and  upon  whom  it  had  bestowed  life  member- 
ship, has  been  called  up  higher.  Ex-Governor  Stephen 
S.  Harding,  business  man,  philanthropist,  statesman  and 
XX)et,  has  passed  away.  Although  his  last  yeaj^s  were  spent 
in  total  blindness,  his  mind  continued  active  and  clear. 
His  poem  in  the  present  Souvenir,  which  follows  this,  writ- 
ten at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  has  proven  to  be,  as  he  said 
in  the  letter  in  which  he  enclosed  it,  "his  last  message  to 
the  world. "     It  is  an  old  man's  dying  message  of  love.     He 
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was  a  strong  man  for  good  in  his  day  and  time  and  his 
honor  is  written  upon  the  fadeless  tablets  of  human  love, 
hope  and  memory. 

LIFE'S  MYSTIC   CHAIN. 

BY   STEPHEN   S.   HARDING. 
{  Written  on  my  eighty-first  birthday.) 

I  was  sitting  alone  in  darkness,  thinking,  thinking, 

ever  thinking; 
Old  memories  of  the  past  to  the  present  linking  ; 
Blending  a  mystic  chain 

Tiiroiigh  all  the  convolutions  of  my  haunted  brain. 
In  wonder  I  the  more  did  think,  and  think  and  tliink, 
When  a  white-robed  spirit, 
Whom  I  would  not  disinherit. 
Numbered  and  tried  each  separate  link,  link  by  link,  to 

the  last  link 
In  that  mysterious  chain. 
And  slowly  counted  them  back  again 
To  where  the  links  begun. 
And  wliispered  low,  "  Four  score  and  one." 
And  there  passed  before  me 
What  inner  eyes  could  only  see : 
A  still  small  voice 
That  made  my  listening  soul  rejoice 
Spake  to  me, 

In  tones  as  soft  as  melody, 
"Mortal,  I  come  from  realms  of  light, 
To  thee  in  liiy  dark,  starless  night, 
In  mercy  to  exj^iain 
The  mysteries  of  the  blended  chain 
Through  all  the  convolutions  of  thy  iiaunted  brain. 
'Tis  parabolical  of  thy  own  life, 
The  numbered  links  thy  promised  years, 
Made  up  of  hope,  of  joy,  of  strife, 
And  dimmed  with  rust  from  thine  own  tears. 
Its  numbered  links,  four  score  and  one, 
Foretell  life's  mystic  chain  is  done. 
The  links  in  that  mysterious  chain 
Were  never  wrought  nor  linked  in  vain. 
Nor  were  ihey  ever  rent  in  twain. 
Some  links  so  foul  from  vulgar  rust 
They  must  be  cleansed  or  turn  to  dust. 
Some  links  thy  works  have  galvanized, 
Nor  can  they  now  be  oxydized. 
Some  links  are  more  than  dim  with  rust. 
But  know.  Oh  !  man,  that  God  is  just. 
Some  links  so  dark  with  seeming  rust 
The  world  accounted  them  as  dust; 
But  these  were  wrought  in  manhood's  prime 
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With  deeds  of  mercy  most  sublime: 

In  thy  blighted  manhood's  years 

Of  blasted  hopes  for  mercy's  tears, 

In  thy  country's  darkest  hour 

When  flashing  clouds  of  war  did  lower. 

Mortal,  I  know  all  mystery, 

I  know  stiblimest  alchemy 

And  gems  of  immortality  : 

These  links  are  turned  to  virgin  gold 

That  never  will  be  dim  or  old, 

And  held  in  an  eternal  trust 

To  cleanse  life's  links  from  vulgar  rust." 

Then  vanished  from  my  inner  sight 

And  left  me  to  my  starless  night. 

But  still  within  my  haunted  brain 

I  hear  the  low,  soft,  sad  refrain, 

"Its  numbered  links,  four  score  and  one. 

Foretell  life's  mvstic  chain  is  done." 


JEROME  C.  BURNETT 

Died  at  his  home  in  Washington.  D.  C.  early  in  May.  1891, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  Mr.  Burnett,  in  addition  to 
long  public  services  in  various  offices  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  head  of  the  bond  division 
of  the  Treasury  department  of  the  United  States,  had  won 
distinction  as  a  newspaper  man,  poet  and  writer  of  short 
stories  and  sketches.  His  poems  were,  many  of  them, 
very  fine,  his  letters  of  travel  intensely  interesting  and 
entertaining  and  his  stories  wholesome  in  character  and 
overflowing  with  incident  and  illustration.  Many  of  Mr. 
Burnett's  warmest  admirers  and  friends -are  members  of 
our  Association,  and  his  loss  will  be  mourned  as  that  of  a 
friend  and  brother.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness, 
but  he  rests  well  and  his  name,  his  genius  and  his  virtues 
shall  be  remembered  and  revered. 


MARIE  L.   ANDREWS. 

BY  J.  P.   DUNN,  JR. 

There  are  few  persons  whose  passing  out  of  life  would 
be  more  generally  or  more  keenly  regretted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  Association  than  has  been  that  of  Mrs. 
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Andrews.  She  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of 
the  organization  in  its  inception,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
steadfast  friends  through  the  years  when  its  continuance 
seemed  questionable.  The  majority  of  associations,  not 
founded  on  a  basis  of  direct  profit  or  advantage  to  the 
membership,  have  in  their  early  years  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence which  many  of  them  never  survive.  They  are  deli- 
cate children  to  whom  constant  care  and  vigilant  nursing 
are  the  only  safeguards  of  life.  Those  that  survive  the 
puerile  period  will  be  found  indebted  to  some  little  knot 
of  workers  whose  faith  is  strong  and  whose  perseverance 
never  flags.  If  an  organization  shall  make  its  way  through 
the  dangers  of  youth,  and  come  safely  to  the  strength  of 
manhood,  these  friends  of  its  helpless  days  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  places  on  its  roll  of  honor,  and  there  we  in- 
scribe the  name  of  this  absent  friend.  The  machine  will 
run  on,  but  there  must  needs  be  a  readjustment  of  the  parts 
to  fit  the  new  spring  which  shall  be  put  in. 

Marie  Louisa  Newland  was  born  at  Bedford.  Lawrence 
county.  Indiana,  on  October  31,  1849.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Louisa  Newland.  both  of  whom 
were  educated  and  intellectual  people.  Her  education  was 
received  chiefly  at  private  schools.  She  was  a  pupil  at 
St.  Mary"s  of  the  Woods.  St.  Agnes*  Hall,  Terre  Haute, 
and  later  at  the  Hungerford  Institute,  Adams.  New  York. 
She  would  have  graduated  from  the  latter  but  for  the 
destruction  of  the  college  building  by  fire  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore commencement.  On  May  15,  1875.  she  was  married 
to  Albert  M.  Andreivs,  then  of  North  Vernon,  who  soon 
afterward  removed  to  Connersville  to  engage  in  the  drug 
business.  They  resided  there  thenceforth  in  a  pleasant 
suburban  home  overlooking  the  historic  valley  of  the 
Whitewater,  though  Mrs.  Andrews  passed  several  winters 
in  Indianapolis,  supervising  the  education  of  her  son  —  her 
only  child.     She  died  at  Connersville  on  February  7,  1891. 

Mrs.  Andrews  xjublished  no  book,  but  was  well  known 
as  a  contributor  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  usually  in 
prose  and  occasionally  in  verse.  Her  style  was  bright, 
pointed  and  pleasing.  She  was  interested  in  all  questions 
of  the  day,  and  much  of  her  writing  was  editorial  in 
character.  The  following  verses  will  serve  as  an  index  to 
her  literary  characteristics: 
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A  glimmer  of  light  in  the  East, 

A  twitter  of  birds ; 
A  mist  in  the  air,  a  blush  in  the  sky, 

A  lowing  of  herds ; 
A  sparkle  on  grass  and  on  flower, 

A  dripping  of  leaves, 

A  flurry  of  larks  in  the  air, 

The  grasshopper's  shrill ;  . 
The  prattle  of  childhood  awakened,  * 

\  The  creak  of  the  mill, — 

A  shepherd  lad  winding  his  horn, — 

And  lo  !  it  is  morn  ! 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  chiefly  through  her  untiring 
efforts,  the  Western  Association  of  Writers  was  founded, 
and  perhaps  no  better  evidence  is  needed  of  the  general 
recognition  of  this  than  the  fact  that  she  was  continued  as 
secretary  of  the  organization  from  its  beginning  until 
June.  1888,  when  she  insisted  on  retiring  from  office. 
Anyone  familiar  with  association  work  of  any  kind  knows 
that,  wherever  the  honor  falls,  the  labor  goes  to  the  sec- 
retary, and  the  first  selection  is  usually  decided  by  the 
willingness  to  work  already  manifested.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  here  that  her  work  was  done  well,  or 
that  after  leaving  this  office  she  little  abated  her  efforts 
for  the  success  of  the  Association.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  Western  literature  will  never 
forget  her  endeavors  in  that  behalf. 

Such  was  her  life,  in  scant  outline;  and  it  suffices  here, 
for  literary  friendships  are  neither  builded  nor  sustained 
by  chronological  statements.  To  her  friends  of  the  Asso- 
ciation she  existed  in  her  literary  individuality.  We  knew 
her  as  a  pure,  brave  woman,  who  rated  the  perfection  of 
the  human  mind  and  heart  as  the  great  beatitudes  of 
earthly  attainment.  We  knew  her  as  one  who  loved  what 
was  good  and  beautiful.  We  knew  her  as  one  who  suffered 
but  did  not  complain.  We  knew  that  a  fatal  malady  was 
slowly  tightening  its  grasp  on  her  life,  and  yet  saw,  almost 
with  awe,  that  she  was  always  bright,  always  cheerful, 
always  helpful.  We  did  not  realize  fully  the  grandeur  of 
her  struggle.  We  could  not  see  the  membranes  shrink 
from  the  touch  of  the  inbreathed  air.  We  could  not  see 
the  tremor  of  the  quivering  nerves.  We  could  not  meas- 
ure the  tension  of  the  iron  will  that  forced  a  heart  to  beat 
on  steadily  through  spasms  of  pain.     But  we  felt  some- 
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thing  of  the  painful  drama.  "VVe  knew  that  this  was  one 
whose  spirit  had  conquered  the  flesh  and  ruled  it  as  a 
master.  Doubtless  she  had  her  faults  —  doubtless  she 
atoned  for  them  in  grievous  suffering.  She  had  her  trou- 
bles —  God  knows  we  all  do  —  and  may  we  all  have  fortitude 
to  bear  them  as  patiently  as  she  did. 

In  her  physical  state  it  was  essential  to  her  existence 
that  she  should  live,  and  her  native  cast  of  mind  made  life 
the  more  imperative.  She  was  not  in  temperament  one  of 
those  who  can  stand  like  statues  on  high  pedestals  all  un- 
conscious of  the  flood  of  life  that  surges  and  beats  about 
their  feet.  She  was  intensely  human.  Her  heart  warmed 
to  every  impulse  of  human  asi:)iration.  She  had  no  quali- 
fications for  hermit  life.  She  did  not  live  in  the  future  or 
the  past.  She  could  not  withdraw  into  a  niche  by  the 
wayside  and  be  a  mere  spectator  of  the  passing  crowds. 
She  must  be  in  them  and  of  them.  She  must  move,  must 
act,  must  labor  —  now  —  in  the  generation  of  the  living. 
It  was  not  a  mere  craving  for  excitement.  It  was  the  de- 
mand of  every  palpitating  fibre  of  her  being  that  she 
should  be  in  the  battle  of  the  world  for  advancement  to 
higher  and  better  things. 

It  is  fated  to  those  who  live  thus  that  their  life's  work 
should  remain  after  them  often  in  unseen  and  unnoted  in- 
fluence. We  know  she  left  such  legacies  to  her  friends 
and  acquaintances.  She  clung  to  her  ideas  strongly,  but 
even  when  we  did  not  agree  with  her  we  felt  that  she 
meant  the  best.  She  had  words  of  encouragement  and 
cheer  for  all  of  us.  She  lifted  up  the  despondent  and 
helped  them  on  their  path.  She  aided  the  wayworn  to 
forget  their  bruised  and  swollen  feet.  She  visited  the 
sick  and  imprisoned.  She  gave  the  cup  of  cold  water. 
And  so  we  reverently  trust  she  has  entered  into  the  illim- 
itable peace  of  God,  which  knows  no  discord  —  no  pain  — 
no  tear. 

IN   REMEMBRANCE  OF  MARIE  LOUISE   ANDREWS. 

BY    COATES   KINNEY. 

To  be  read  by  Miss  Evaleen  Stein  at  tbe  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Writers. 

O  womanly,  strong  and  noble  spirit! 

If  truth  it  be,  as  some  believe, 
That  angels  are  souls  by  death  transfigured, 

We  do  her  wrong  our  loss  to  grieve. 
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For  what  were  our  loss  to  her  glad  finding 
Of  life  upborne  on  sudden  v  ings  — 

Her  waking  from  earth's  i)ain-dreamed  Nervana 
To  Heaven's  reality  of  things? 

Should  selfishness  grudge  the  raptured  seraph 
Such  new  form  in  a  world  of  bliss, 

And  wail  against  death  for  that  he  never 
Shall  give  us  back  the  form  we  miss? 

Her  destiny  shone,  as  we  remember, 
In  red  fiames  on  her  cheeks  when  she 

Symposiarch  stood  at  our  last  supper 
And  seemed  so  keen  a  life  to  be. 

Remember  her  eyes,  too  !  they  were  starlight 
And  darkness  of  a  summer  night  — 

A  light  from  far  glory  flashed  through  darkness, 
A  darkness  dreaming  of  the  light. 

We  saw  and  admired  her  life's  intenseness, 
Enjoyed  her  warm  and  winning  grace. 

But  felt  not  the  chill  of  doom's  dark  shadow 
Behind  the  smile  upon  her  face. 

How  cruel  a  fire  within  was  burning 
To  feed  that  outward  eager  flame 

We  saw  not  —  we  saw  the  play  of  lightning. 
But  not  the  clouds  from  whence  it  came. 

What  courage  it  was  that  so  serenely 
With  lamp  alight  approached  the  gloom 

I  know  not:  for  her  (  I  know  this  only  ) 
There  was  no  terror  in  the  tomb. 

Aware  of  the  Sun  Divine,  she  trusted, 

As  death  is  but  a  shadow  cast 
Upon  it  by  life  in  act  of  transit. 

She  should  emerge  and  shine  at  last. 

No  tears  for  the  dead !  her  gracious  living 

Is  with  us  yet,  and  cannot  die: 
Her  life  is  a  part  of  our  life's  riches 
That  did  not  with  the  angel  fly. 
Xenia,  Ohio,  March,  1891. 


COL.  JOHN  LEE. 

Just  as  this  volume  of  the  Souvenir  goes  to  press, 
come  the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  another  much-loved 
and  honored  member  of  the  Association.     Col.  John  Lee 
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died  at  his  home  in  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  18.  1891.  at  the  age  of  sixty- five  years.  Col- 
onel Lee.  though  better  known  as  a  most  enterprising 
and  untiring  business  man  and  promoter  of  great  public 
works,  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  causes  and  pur- 
poses which  the  Western  Association  of  Writers  seeks  to 
promote,  and  was  ready  and  active  in  his  fealty  to  and 
support  of  the  association.  He  was  a  man  of  singular 
purity  of  life  and  character  who  performed  every  trust 
imposed  upon  him  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  His  death 
is  a  severe  loss  to  this  Association  as  well  as  to  his  family 
and  immediate  friends,  his  city,  and  the  State  whose  ma- 
terial interests  he  has  done  so  much  to  promote. 


As  this  last  department  of  the  Souvenir  was  about  to 
go  to  press  the  Association  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
death  of  three  more  of  its  valued  friends.  Theophilus  Van 
Deren.  of  Charleston.  111. ,  Dr.  E.  S.  Crosier,  of  New  Al- 
bany. Ind..  and  Mrs.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Time 
and  space  forbid  more  extended  notices  of  these  friends 
here,  but  tributes  to  their  memory  will  be  included  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention. 


L.  MAY  WHEELER, 

DIED  JUNE  21,    1891. 

The  hope  that  the  long  death  roll  for  the  year  had 
been  closed  with  the  preceding  names  was  shattered  by 
the  later  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  Association's 
most  valued  and  best  beloved  members  —  Mrs.  L.  May 
Wheeler,  who  died  June  21.  after  along  and  painful  illness, 
at  the  home  of  her  father  in  Orange,  Mass.  Mrs.  Wheeler 
was  the  second  secretary  of  the  Association  and  the  pro- 
jector and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  first  Souvenir.  An 
able  writer,  a  faithful  worker,  a  friend  tender  and  true,  a 
strong  and  noble  woman,  influential  to  a  paramount  degree 
in  every  relation  of  life  —  truly  in  her 

"  Death  loved  a  shinins;  mark.  " 
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